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Fust out. 
By his Grace the Archbishop of Westminster. 


The Second Volume of Sermons on 
Ecclesiastical Subjects. Cloth, 6s. 


Vol. III. in the Press. 


Also, 
The Fourfold Sovereignty of God. 
Price 2s. 6d.; cloth, 3s. 6d. 


The discourses display all Dr. Manning’s usual’ graces 
of diction and force of reasoning. They touch upon 
truths and principles which, always of vital importance, 
are nowadays more than ever to be held before the eyes 
of all Catholics. In every way they are eminently suited 
to grapple with the evils of the day, not the least of which 
is the revolt of men’s intellect from Him in Whose hands 
are the reins of sovereignty, and from Whom, as froma 
sun, proceed the rays of the only true wisdom.—W eekly 
Register, Oct. 14, 1871. 

These instructive and strengthening lectures are the 
counterpart and completion of those on the ‘‘ Four Great 
Evils of the Day.” ‘The topics treated on are the Sove- 
reignty of God over the intellect, the will, society, the 
Sovereignty of the Divine Head of the Church, that of 
the Church derived from its Divine Head, and the 
Sovereignty of God over the course of the world.— 
Tablet, Oct. 14, 1871. 

Not unworthy to rank among the greatest of his 
Lordship’s works. It is a splendid assertion, proof, and 
vindication of the claim of the Divine Ruler to the 
submission of man. The publishers have done the 
mechanical portion of the work with all the excellencies 
of their celebrated establishment.”—/reeman’s Fournal, 
Nov. 2, 1871. 


The Four Great Evils of the Day. By 


the same. Second Edition now ready. 


The Messenger of the Sacred Heart. 
Price 6d. 
Contents for Fanuary. 
On the Use of Ejaculations. Part First. 
Poetry— 
Jesu dulcis memoria. (S. Bernard’s Hymn). 
Rhythmus ad SS. Cor Jesus. 
Altar Thoughts on the Feast of the Immaculate 
Conception.—II. Calicem Salutaris Accipiam. 
ILI. Quod Ore Sumpsimus. 
The Epiphany. 
Friends of the Sacred Heart.—Abbot de Rancé. 
Catechism of the Devotion to the Heart of Jesus. 
Second. 
Chronicle of the Apostleship. 
Interests of the Heart of Jesus. 
‘Thoughts for New Year’s Day. 
Carols of the Crib. 
General Intentions for January. 
Home Record. 


6s. per year post free. 
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The Psalter; or, Psalms of David, in 
English. A new edition, beautifully printed, 
with Preface by the Archbishop of West- 
minster. Price 2s.; calf, 5s. 6d. 


Now ready. 

Graduale de Tempore et de Sanctis 
juxta ritum Sacrosancte Romanz EKcclesiz 
cum cantu Pauli V. Pont. max. jussu refor- 
mato. Cui addita sunt officia postea appro- 
bato sub auspiciis sanctissimi Domini nostri 
Pii PP. IX. Curante sacr. Rituum Con- 
gregatione. Cum privilegio. 1871. 8vo, red 
and black, 7s. 6d. 


Do. do., two vols.,; large folio, red and black, 
ordinary paper, £5; hand-made paper, 
£6 10s. 
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The Gold Digger’s Story, and other 
Poems. By Lady Georgiana Fullerton. Cloth 
extra, gilt edges, 5s. 


Fust out, cloth extra, gilt edges, 45. 


The Christian sop. By the Rev. W. H. 
Anderdon, D.D. With 51 Illustrations. 


The People’s Martyr: a Legend of Canter- 
bury. By the Author of Cloister Legends. 
Cloth, 4s. . 


Now ready, uniform with the Life. 

The Book of the Foundations of S. 
Teresa of Jesus, of the Order of our 
Lady of Carmel. Written by Herself. Trans- 
lated from the Spanish by David Lewis. 


Just ready, cloth extra. 
Maggie’s Rosary, and other Tales. By the 
author of Marion Howard. With Preface by 
Mrs. Washington Hibbert. 


Now ready, in One Vol., 8vo, price 145. 
The Condition of Catholics under 
James I. Father Gerard’s Narrative of 
the Gunpowder Plot. Edited, with his Life, 
by John Morris, Priest of the Society of 
Jesus. 
Ready on the 20th of Fanuary. 
Father Harper’s Sermons.—I. On Subjects 
of the Day. II. On God. 





Burns, Oates, and Co., Portman Street and Paternoster Row. 
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Contents. 
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Portraits—The Pierced Rock—The Glass of Brandy—A 
Night in the Forest—The Apprentice—Our Uncle from 
America—The Godson—A Sensible Man—The Moorish 
Doctor’s Parchment. 


Now ready, price ts. 6d. 


Acts of the Captivity and Death of the 
Fathers Pierre Olivaint, Leon Ducoudray, 
Jean Caubert, Alexis Clerc, and Anatole de 
Beugy, Priests of the Society of Jesus. Trans- 
lated from the French of Father A. de 
Ponlevoy. 

Price 6s. 

The Pope of Rome and the Popes of 
the Oriental Orthodox Church: An Essay 
on Monarchy in the Church, with special 
reference to Russia. From original docu- 
ments, Russia and Greek. By the Rev. 
Ceesarius Tondini, Barnabite. 


Price 6s. 

Life of St. Ignatius, Founder of the Society 
of Jesus. By Father Genelli, S.J. Translated 
from the German by M. Charles Sainte Foi; 
and rendered from the French by the Rev. 
Thomas Meyrick, S.J. 


This is the latest Biography of St. Ignatius 
attempted by a child of his own Order; and 
among the Jesuits it enjoys the reputation of 
being the best biography of the Saint. 


Manual of the Brothers and Sisters of 
the Third Order of St. Dominic. Cloth 
extra, 2s. 6d. 

Clare Maitland. New edition, price Is. 

Caseine. Being Rural Meditations by Joseph 
Fitzgerald, A.M. Price 6s. 

Happiness of Heaven. By a Father of the 


Society of Jesus. Price 4s. 


New Volume of Sermons. By the Paulist 
Fathers of New York. Cloth, 6s. 





Holy Communion: It is my Life; or, 
Strains of Love of the Fervent Soul, whose 
happiness is constituted by Holy Communion. 
By Hubert Lebon. Price 4s. 


New Life of Mary Queen of Scots and 
her latest English Historian. By James 
F. Meline. Price 7s. 6d. This Life contains 
a narration of the principal events in the 
Life of Mary Stuart, with some remarks on 
Mr. Froude’s //istory of England. 


The Catholic Directory, Ecclesiastical 
Register and Almanack for 1872. In great 
part rearranged, and containing, in addition to 
the usual necessary and valuable information 
respecting the Catholic Church in Great Britain 
and in the British Empire, much that is new 
and of great interest, including all the Sees of 
the Catholic Church throughout the world, &c. 
Directory, 1s. 6d. ; Ordo and Directory, Is. 6d. ; 
separate Ordos, 6d., interleaved, 9d. 


BOOKS IN THE PRESS. 
Manual of St. Benedict. Spiritual Conflict. 
Edited by a Benedictine Father. 


Dr. Newman’s Lectures on Catholicism 
in England. New Edition. 


Life and Letters of St. Francis Xavier. 
By Father Coleridge, S.J. (Nearly ready.) 
The Valiant Woman. 

Fr. Southwell’s Meditations. 
Life of Blessed John Berchmans, S.J. 


Second Edition. 


By Mgr. Landroit. 


By Lady Georgiana Fullerton. 
(Nearly ready.) 


Laurentia. 
New edition. 


A List of New Books, &c. &c., is published 
monthly, and sent gratis to all persons for- 
warding their name and address. 


Also may be had— 


A new Catalogue of Foreign Books. 

A new General Catalogue of School Books 
in all languages, and of School Materials. 

A complete Catalogue of Music and 
Hymns, with Latin and English words. 

A complete Catalogue of Church Statuary, 
Church Furniture, &c. 





Burns, Oates, and Co., Portman Street and Paternoster Row. 
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Quarterly Series. 


MESSRS. BURNS AND OATES have the honour to announce that 
they are preparing to issue a Series of Volumes, published quarterly 
at Christmas, Easter, Midsummer, and Michaelmas, and containing 
biographies, historical works, works illustrative of Sacred Scripture, 
and Catholic works of fiction. The Series will be under the same 
general management as the MONTH, and will sometimes contain selected 
vepublications from that and other Catholic periodicals. The volumes 
will necessarily differ in bulk and price, but will be uniformly printed, 
varying from 5s. to 7s. 6d. cach. The following works are in preparation 
or contemplation. 


THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF ST. FRANCIS XAVIER. By the REv. 
H. J. COLERIDGE. 2 Vols. 


The first volume will be ready early in January. 


LIFE AND REMAINS OF FATHER ROBERT SOUTHWELL, S.J. By Lapy 
GEORGIANA FULLERTON. 


FLEUR ANGE. 


[The new tale by Mrs. Craven, author of Ze Recit d’une Saur.| 
MADAME DE CHANTAL AND HER FAMILY. By E. BOWLEs. 
THE DAUPHIN AND HIS COMPANIONS IN THE TEMPLE. ByM.O’C. Morris. 


LIFE AND LETTERS OF ST. TERESA. 
[The Life will be in the main the work of Father Ribera, the Confessor of the Saint, whose 
biography has been taken by the Bollandists as the foundations of their labours on 
St. Teresa, and the Letters and autobiographical writings of the Saint will be inserted 
in their places. ] 


ST. JEROME AND HIS CORRESPONDENTS. An old English Translation of 
his Letters, with Commentary. 


DIALOGUES ON THE COUNCIL. 
[This work will contain the completion of the Déalogues of Lydney, so as to form a popular 
exposition of the decisions of the Vatican Council. ] 


THE PUBLIC LIFE OF OUR LORD JESUS CHRIST. (Being 2 Commentary 


on Parts IL. III., and IV. of the Vita Vite Nostre.) By the Rev. H. Zz 
COLERIDGE. 


BURNS, OATES, AND COMPANY, 
17, PORTMAN STREET, W., AND 63, PATERNOSTER ROW, E.C. 
































PREPARATORY SCHOOL FOR YOUNG GENTLEMEN 


ST. STANISLAUS, 


43a, HAMPSTEAD HILL GARDENS. 


™ ™ = Y 4 
MISS FLON, 

A native of England, an old Catholic, of French parentage, educated at the Convent de 
l’Intérieur de Marie, at Montrouge, Paris, possessing her diplomas from the Hotel de Ville, and for 
several years engaged in tuition in England, receives and Educates a few Little Boys, whom she 
instructs in English, Latin, and French, and prepares for the lower forms of the Catholic public 


schools in England. 
‘TERMS :—Forty Guineas a year. Day Scholars, Twelve Guineas a year. 


Miss F LON is permitted to refer to— 


The Lady Superior of the Convent de I’Intérieur de Marie, Montrouge, Paris. 
(The Director of the Convent during Miss FLON’s pupilage was Monseigneur 
FouLon, Archbishop of Nancy.) 
The Most Honourable Marchioness Dowager of Lothian 15, Burton Street. 
The Most Honourable the Marchioness of Londonderry... 37, Grosvenor Square. 
12, Charles St., Berkeley Sqr. 
21, Chapel Street, Park Lane. 


Lady Alexander Lennox 
The Lady G, Fullerton a gas yea 
‘The Honble. Mrs. Stonor ... o ve ... 78, South Audley Street. 
La Marquise J. Boccella _ ee se ... Villino Boccella, Florence. 
The Rev. Superioress, Convent of La Sainte Union des 

Highgate Road. 

The Oratory, Brompton. 


Sacrés Coeurs 
‘The Rev. Father Gordon, 
The Rev. Father Christie, S.]. 111, Mount Street. 
The Rev. G. A. Oldham __... za aie ; ... St. Mary Magdalen, Brighton. 
The Rev. G. B. Yard San es whe , ... 4, Kildare Terrace, Bayswater. 
Dr. H. Gueneau de Mussy 15, Rue du Cirque, Paris. 
Dr. Tebay win rs 37, Belgrave Road. 
Dr. West os a Sl tie ass ” ... 61, Wimpole Street. 


Holidays at Midsummer, Christmas, and Easter. The year is divided into Three Terms, each of. 


which is payable in advance. 








The School will Reopen on Tuesday, January 23, 1872. 
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LOWN:- HAROMAN AND COMP 
BIRMINGHAM, 


Medieval Metal-THorkers in Silver, Brass, & Cirought Jron, 


MAKERS OF MEMORIAL BRASSES & COFFIN FURNITURE, 
ARTISTS IN STAINED GLASS, 


Ecclesiastical Wecorators, Carbers in GAood and Stone, 
MEDALLISTS & LITHOGRAPHERS. 


OHN HARDMAN & Co. beg to draw attention to the WROUGHT IRON 
CHANCEL SCREENS they have erected in the Churches at Stone, Rugeley, and Rugby, 
which, while separating the Sanctuary from the Body of the Church, do not impede the view of 
the Altar; to the ROODS IN CARVED WOOD, either suspended from the Chancel Arch, as at 
St. Francis Xavicr’s, Liverpool, and Great Harwood, Lancashire, or supported by the Screen, as 
at Rugby; to their MEDALS made to special design, in Silver, Bronze, Brass, and Tin; and to 

their MORTUARY PAPERS, which bear special reference to the deceased. 
J. H. & Co. are also Workers in the Medizval Style of Furniture and Articles for Domestic use. 


LONDON AGENTS— 
BURNS, OATES, & Co., 17, PORTMAN STREET, W. 


THE IRISH ECCLESIASTICAL RECORD. 


A MONTHLY JOURNAL, 
Conducted by a Society of Clergymen under Episcopal Sanction. 





CONTENTS. 
No. LX XXVI.—Vol. VIII.--NOVEMBER, 1871. 
I. THE PASSION PLAY AT OBER AMMERGAU. 
Il. THE CHURCHES OF IRELAND—THEIR STORY AND THEIR LESSON. 
III. NOTES ON THE LIFE OF ST. BRENDAN. 
{I[V. CORRESPONDENCE—THE IRISH MARTYR AT TIEN-TSIN. 
V. DoCUMENTS—1I. LETTER OF OUR Most HOLY FATHER TO HIS EMINENCE 
CARDINAL CULLEN, ARCHBISHOP OF DUBLIN.—2. RESOLUTIONS OF {THE 
IRISH HIERARCHY. 
VI. ROMAN CHRONICLE. 
No. LKXXVII.—Vol. VIII.—_DECEMBER, 1871. 


I. THE PASSION PLAY AT OBER-AMMERGAU—Continued. 
II. THE PAPAL VOLUNTEERS. 
III. LETTERS OF BALMEZ—RELIGIOUS COMMUNITIES. 
IV. FRAGMENTA HIBERNICA—NO. I. 
V. DOCUMENT—LETTER OF OUR Most HOLY FATHER TO THE BISHOPS OF 
IRELAND. 
VI. MONASTICON HIBERNICUM—COUNTIES OF CORK AND DERRY. 





DUBLIN: W. B. KELLY, 8, GRAFTON STREET. LONDON: BURNS, OATES, & Co. 
NEW YORK, UNITED STATES: P. M. HAVERTY, I, BARCLAY STREET. 
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PERIODICALS 
BY FATHERS OF THE SOCIETY OF FESUS:- 





ETUDES 
RELIGIEUSES, HISTORIQUES ET LITTERAIRES 
(Decembre, I 87 I ). 
SoMMAIRE :—1. La Science et la Vertu—z. Récits Bretons—3. La Vie Passée 

et la Vie Future—4. L’école a la Prussienne en France—s. Adieux d’un Martyr a 
la Compagnie de Jésus—6. Bulletin Scientifique—7. Mélanges—8. Bibliographie— 
9. Varia. 
~~ Paris: Joseph Albanel, Libraire, 7, Rue Honoré-Chevalier et chez Auguste 
Durand, Rue Cujas, 7. Lonpon : Burns & Oates, 17, Portman Street. DUBLIN : 
W. B. Kelly, 8, Grafton Street. 


LA CIVILTA CATTOLICA. 


INDICE DI QUESTO QUADERNO (2 Dicembre 1871) :—1. Nei mali presenti con- 
forti ai Cattolici—z. Il Sistema de’ Trasformisti e il Concetto della Specie—3. I 
Destini di Roma—4. La Savia e la Pazza—s. Rivista della Stampa Italiana—6. 
Cronaca Contemporanea. 

INDICE DI QUESTO QUADERNO (16 Dicembre, 1871) :—1. Glintendimenti divini 
sopra il potere temporale del Papa nel tempo presente—z. La Questione Gesuitica 
in Germania—3. Nei mali presenti doveri dei Cattolici— 4. Rivista della Stampa 
Italiana—5. Bibliografia—6. Cronaca Contemporanea. 


FIRENZE: Presso Luigi Manuelli Libraio, Via del Proconsolo 16. 


THE MESSENGER OF THE SACRED HEART. 
NEW SERIES. 
Contents for Fanuary. 


On the Use of Ejaculations. Part First.—Poetry: Jesu dulcis memoria (St. 
Bernard’s Hymn); Rhythmus ad SS. Cor Jesus; Altar Thoughts on the Feast of 
the Immaculate Conception— II. Calicem Salutaris Accipiam—III. Quod Ore 
Sumpsimus ; The Epiphany.—Friends of the Sacred Heart: Abbot de Rancé.— 
Catechism of the Devotion to the Heart of Jesus. Part Second.—Chronicle of 
the Apostleship.—Interests of the Heart of Jesus.—Thoughts for New Year’s Day. 
Carols of the Crib.—General Intentions for January.—Home Record. 





Lonpon : Burns, Oates, and Company, Portman Street and Paternoster Row. 
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Now Ready, Handsomely Bound in Red Cloth, price 9s. 6d. 
VOL. XV. (NEW SERIES, IV.), JULY—DECEMBER, 1871, 
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PRINCIPAL CONTENTS: 


REVIEWS OF Famous Booxs.—II. The Fioretti di San Francesco. III. Lockhart’s 
Life of Sir Walter Scott. 

THE STATE OF THE QUESTION AS TO THE Popr’s TEMPORAL PowER. (Two 
Articles.) —1. What is meant by the necessity of the Temporal Power. 2. The 
nature or reason of that necessity. 3. What is the bearing of this necessity 
on the Civil rights of the Roman people. 

Mr. RUSKIN AS AN ART-CRITIC. 

THE Court oF CHANCERY AND THE RELIGION OF MINORS. 

THE INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION AT SOUTH KENSINGTON. 

THE PHILOSOPHER AMONG THE APES. 

OXFORD IN 1871. 

HENRI DE FRANCE. 

NURSING AND NURSES. 

THE StToRY OF THE HOSTAGES. 

A SKETCH AT ALTBACH. 

Tue First Twenty YEARS OF AMERICAN SPIRITUALISM. 

THE REVOLUTION—IN LoGIC. 

AN ATTEMPT TO CANONIZE JOHN Huss. 

Lorp Monsoppo, HIS ANCESTORS AND HIS HEIRS. 


SoME LETTERS OF ST. FRANCIS XAVIER. 


And a large number of Miscellaneous Reviews. 
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Five Years at the Golden Gate. 





In the winter of 1578 Sir Francis Drake reached the Pacific 
Ocean by the Straits of Magellan. He was on board the Golden 
Hind, and bore a secret commission from Queen Elizabeth, by 
which he was authorized to seize and destroy whatever floating 
thing he found bearing Spanish goods or surmounted by 
Spanish colours over the expanse of that mighty ocean. The 
bold buccaneer turned northward, and having crossed both the 
tropics and captured many prizes on his route, came to anchor 
at last in a beautiful bay to the north of the Spanish settlements 
of the New World, and situated in lat. 38° N. and Igng. 123° W. 
Drake lay at anchor for thirty six days in those hospitable 
waters ; he exchanged presents with the natives of the country, 
and, believing himself its first discoverer, took formal possession 
of it for “good Queen Bess,” and gave it, in honour of his parent 
country, the name of Mew Albion. The name still lingers on 
some of our best globes and maps. History, however, has not 
accepted it, and the country discovered by Cabrillo in 1542, 
and miscalled by Drake in 1579, has risen into importance and 
attracted the notice of mankind under a name of obscure local 
origin but of agreeable sound—California. 

I purpose to put on paper some of the recollections furnished 
by a residence of nearly five years in that “land of gold”—years 
embracing a period of the greatest moral, political, and social 
activity of its people. I shall add some brief items touching my 
journey outward over two oceans, and my return by the 
Central Pacific Railroad, just a few weeks after its completion. 
Accounts, it must be admitted, of such travels to and from such 
a country are now thrice told tales. The writer of this notice, 
however, has had some opportunities, peculiarly his own, of 
knowing California and its people. He will aim, moreover, 
in the following pages, not at superseding but possibly 
supplementing in some respects the notices of Mr. Rae and 
other tourists, who have visited California of late and recorded 
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2 Five Years at the Golden Gate. 


their impressions of that interesting land. A glance at the 
physical and geological features of the country will not be 
unacceptable to the English reader. 

The vast mountain chain which in South America bears the 
name of Cordilleras or Andes extends, as is well known, 
through Central America and Mexico, and northward still to 
the M‘Kenzie River and the frozen shores of the Arctic Ocean. 
On entering the North American continent the vast range parts 
into two branches, enclosing between them an arid plain of great 
extent, elevated some four thousand feet above the level of the 
sea. The eastern and more inland of these ranges is known as 
the Sierra Madre, or great chain of the Rocky Mountains. 
From its deep gorges descend the thousand affluents that rush 
eastward to swell the tide of the “Father of Waters.” The 
plateau to the west of this chain, though in some places fit for 
pasturage and agriculture, is in general barren and of dreary 
aspect. Its centre is the Great Salt Lake, of Mormon celebrity. 
With the single exception of the Colorado River, no stream 
escapes oceanward through the rocky barrier of this vast table- 
land. The scanty streams that water its surface discharge 
themselves into the central basin of the Salt Lake or disappear 
in the dusty alkaline soil itself. Westward of this plain the 
snowy peaks of the Sierra Nevada rise, like pinnacles, from a 
continuous wall to a height of ten, twelve, and sometimes—as 
in the instance of Mount Whitney—of fifteen thousand feet. 
This mighty granite wall is named, with reason, the Sierra 
Nevada, or snowy ridge.* It presents to the traveller mountain 
scenery of incomparable grandeur, while it fences in and indeed 
forms by the washings of its western slope what may be termed 
the garden of the West—to wit, the New or Upper California. 

This favoured region, canopied by a genial sky and blessed 
with a boundless fertility, extends from lat. 32° N. to lat. 42° N., 
and reaching from the crests of Sierra Nevada to the Pacific, 
has an average breadth of from two hundred to two hundred 
and fifty miles. Its area will be seen, therefore, to contain 
one hundred thousand square miles, and to exceed that of 
Great Britain and Ireland, with several of our smaller Euro- 
pean States. The form and general appearance of the country 
are thus described by a native writer—“ The general outline 


* The reader need not be told that szerra—‘‘a saw ”—is applied by the Spaniards 
to any ridge of mountains whose peaks present a rugged and broken sky line, resem- 
bling somewhat the secth of a saw, 
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of this great State on the map,” says Cronise, “resembles 
that of an oblong trough—the coast range on the western or 
ocean side and the Sierra Nevada on the east, with their inter- 
locking extremities, forming the rim and enclosing a series of 
level valleys of unrivalled fertility—once basins of water, salt or 
fresh, but now filled with the washings of uncounted years. The 
mountain walls themselves are broken into innumerable smaller 
valleys, some—as those on the coast range—only slightly elevated 
above the ocean level, while others—as at the sources of rivers 
or between the crests of the Nevada Mountains—are lifted full 
seven thousand feet above the waters of the Pacific. Innumerable 
streams pour down the gold-laden and pine-covered slopes of the 
Sierra Nevada, or Californian Andes. These streams, after wan- 
dering through picturesque ravines and valleys, empty themselves 
into two large rivers, the Sacramento and San Joaquin, which 
themselves unite, and, after forming a sort of inland sea, pour 
their combined volumes seaward, clearing a passage through the 
mountain range of the coast. That passage, the only one 
of any account through these mountains, opens into the Bay 
of San Francisco, and is known since the days of General 
Fremont as the Chrysopyle, or Golden Gate to California’s 
treasures.* 

Although this State reaches the latitude of Plymouth Bay 
(Massachusetts) on the north, the climate for its whole length is 
as mild as that of the regions near the tropics. Two thirds of 
the months are rainless; snow and ice are almost unknown, except 
at great altitudes; there are fully two hundred cloudless days 
every year; roses bloom in the open air of the valleys through 
all seasons. The grape grows with Mediterranean luxuriance at 
a height of three thousand feet above the sea level; the orange, 
the fig, and the olive flourish as in their native climes, yet there is 
sufficient variety of soil and climate to include all the products 
of the north temperate zone with those of a semi-tropical 
character. The great valleys of the interior yield from thirty 
to thirty-five bushels of wheat per acre. Crops of sixty bushels 
are not uncommon, while, on a virgin soil and under favouring 
conditions, the farmer’s toil has been rewarded with a yield of 
fully eighty bushels of excellent wheat to every acre ploughed, 
sowed, and slightly tended. The fertility of surface of this land 


* Mr. Rae (Westward by Rail) is mistaken as to the origin of the name Golden 
Gate, also as to the discovery of the Bay of San Francisco by Sir F. Drake. See 
Cronise, Natural Wealth of California, p. 77. San Francisco, 1868, 
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is equalled by the hidden wealth of its mountain vaults, while its 
scenery of hill, lake, valley, and gigantic forest is second to none 
in the world.” * 

Such is California, such it was when I was first summoned 
thither at the close of the year 1864. The occasion of my 
journey was as follows. Some fifteen years previous to the 
date above mentioned several thousand Irish emigrants—gold 
seekers for the most part—had “crossed the plains” to this 
El Dorado. San Francisco, from a few rude huts in the sandy 
valley of Yerba Buena, had grown to be the centre of a large 
though fluctuating population, and gave promise of becoming at 
no distant day a wealthy and important city, perhaps the capital 
of the surrounding State. Apprized of this circumstance, and 
urged by the petitions of the Irish and other Catholic settlers, 
the Holy Father lost no time in providing for the wants of 
his spiritual children. San Francisco was at once erected 
into an archiepiscopal see. The present worthy Archbishop 
(Dr. Alemany) was transferred from the elder see of Monterey, 
and made first Archbishop of the new community. Some Jesuit 
Fathers were invited by his Grace both to assume a parochial 
charge and to preside over the education of Catholic children in 
the rising city. Children, it is true, were at that period rare, 
very rare indeed, in San Francisco. They might have 
numbered, perhaps, a dozen or two, and were altogether 
curiosities. Subsequent years, however, have made ample 
atonement for this shortcoming. The birth rate in the new 
city became remarkable. Public schools, ever foremost among 
American institutions, were soon opened. The spirited settlers 
were not content, however, with the mere elements of learning 
imparted in the common school. They looked to a higher 
instruction than that of the three R’s, and were anxious 
to bestow upon their children a more complete education than 
they themselves possessed. No section of the young com- 
munity exhibited this desire more markedly than the Catholics 
of Irish origin. The Jesuit Fathers accordingly purchased 
a few sand hills as a site for a church and College. The 
sacred edifice was soon crowded by respectable and attentive 
worshippers. The College obtained a State charter, enabling 
it to confer degrees. In a few years the pupils in daily 
attendance within its walls were counted at four hundred and 

* Natural Wealth of California. By Titus Fey Cronise. See Introduction, p. vii. 
San Francisco; Bancroft and Co., 1868. 
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upwards. The violence practised at this time in North Italy 
against religious orders exercised a favourable influence upon 
the literary condition of California. The exiled Jesuits found a 
welcome and a home in San Francisco and the neighbouring 
mission of Santa Clara. Like the Greeks after the fall of 
Constantinople, they brought with them libraries, scientific 
instruments, and the education and habits which fit men for 
the office of*teaching. The Fathers, however, laboured under 
one defect, both in the pulpit and the class room. They spoke 
and taught in a language not altogether English, and their 
manners and ideas were too Italian to meet the tastes of the 
young Republicans of the West. It was in order to meet this 
deficiency that an Englishspeaking Father was sought for and 
obtained from Ireland. The lot fell upon the writer of this 
paper. 

Embarking at Queenstown on board the China, on the feast 
of the Presentation, Nov. 21, 1864, I experienced for the first 
few days all the discomforts of a midwinter Atlantic voyage. 
The weather was inclement, the waves ran high, and the China 
rolled in a fearful manner. As we neared the banks of New- 
foundland an armed vessel bore rapidly down upon us from the 
north. She was pronounced a Confederate cruiser, and we 
prepared ourselves for a detention of at least some hours. 
The gallant vessel, however, passed quietly astern, and, 
covering us for a moment with her friendly guns, continued 
her path southward. It was a British war sloop, bound from 
Halifax to the sister station of Kingston (Jamaica). On 
Sunday a service was performed in the saloon by an Anglican 
minister—a service, to judge from the faces of those who had 
attended it, colder and duller than the fogs that now enveloped 
us. We escaped, however, from both, came into a clearer 
atmosphere, and after a few days entered the Narrows, Fort 
La Fayette frowning grimly on our right hand, and the newly 
erected batteries of Staten Island giving like menace on our 
left. The American civil war was then at its height. We were 
subjected, therefore, a little way inside the Narrows, to a strict 
search for arms. The high spirit of one of our passengers— 
Mr. Rossin, the new Governor of the Bahamas—chafed not a 
little at this indignity. ’*Twas in vain; but we passed the ordeal 
unhurt, and steamed up the magnificent Hudson, which erewhile 
so charmed the eyes of “Old Hendrick,” and on Dec. 3rd came 
to anchor at the Cunard Wharf, Jersey City, whence well 
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appointed vehicles conveyed us by large ferries across the 
Hudson, and thence to our respective destinations. On arriving 
at the College of St. Francis Xavier, Fifteenth Street, I had 
the pleasure of hearing the panegyric of the patron preached in 
good style by an e/éve of the establishment, lately ordained 
priest. The Empire City pleased me much, and a visit to Yale 
College, New Haven (Conn.), and to the Brown University, 
Providence (R. I.), intfoduced me to some acquaintance with 
American schools and scholars. Both in Providence and 
Newhaven I found the Catholics nearly one third of the 
population, presided over by a worthy Prelate and tended by 
a devoted clergy. A like proportion of Catholics to non- 
Catholics obtains, I am told, in all large American cities. 

Retracing my steps I arrived in New York on Dec. 17th, and 
got on board the Costa Rica, a bi-monthly steamer, bound with 
passengers and mail for Aspinwall, and “connecting,” as the 
Americans say, with mail lines to Mexico, South America, and 
California. New Jersey and Cape Hatteras were soon lost 
sight of. The temperature, as we reached the Gulf Stream off 
the coast of Carolina, became quite pleasant—doubly so, indeed, 
after the keen cutting blasts of New York. Now and then a 
stately vessel specked the horizon. It was supposed to be the 
ubiquitous Confederate steamer, and the passengers of the 
Costa Rica—the Americans especially— prepared themselves. 
for the worst. The danger soon wore away. On entering 
the Gulf we had come under the shadow of the Federal 
guard ships, and the change from fear to mirth was 
striking. 

An American gentleman of loyal tendencies summoned a 
meeting to the upper deck, and recited “Sheridan’s Ride,” then 
a recent ballad, in a voice that would have done honour to old 
Stentor. The fairer portion of the passengers sang, evening after 
evening, the popular war ditty of the North, 


Hark! I hear the bugle sounding, 
’Tis the signal for the fray— 


and were answered by a more powerful chorus with the “ Star- 
spangled Banner,” the “ Battle-cry of Freedom,” and such like 
songs. The negroes—the only servants taken into his ships by 
the patriotic Mr. Vanderbilt—were occasionally allowed to join. 
In volume of voice they rivalled the Northern Stentor, in 
gesture they surpassed him. Their ditty was one that had 
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reference to their late emancipation by Mr. Lincoln; and closed 
at each stanza with the following refrain— 


Surely, I say, ’tis the kingdom come, 
And the reign of jubilow. 


Jubilow, by a small poetic licence, being put instead of jubilee, in 
order to rhyme with a preceding verse. When these entertain- 
ments were over, more serious topics were discussed. “Well, 
what do you Europeans think of this war of ours?” “It seems 
to me you Catholics have much to say for yourselves, and know 
religion well.” Conversations of a serious and even earnest 
character followed, and the frankness and absence of prejudice 
of the Americans were remarkable. 

Altogether, those evenings under a warm tropical sky, and 
with a genial company, were among the pleasing recollections of 
my life. On the first Saturday after our departure, a deputation 
from the captain and passengers waited on the Catholic priest (the 
writer), asking him to perform religious service on the ensuing 
Sunday. The proposal was accepted. An attentive congregation 
surrounded the preacher on the quarter deck as he explained 
the Gospel of the current Sunday. A Protestant minister and 
his bride were among the most attentive hearers. The Sunday 
being the third of Advent, the discourse turned on the character 
of Christ, and closed with an extract from the hymn whose 
original is ascribed to St. Bernard, “ Jesus, the only thought of 
Thee.” As the preacher retired, a full choir of voices took up 
the words and continued the hymn in a fine style of music. On 
inquiring, it was found that this ancient Catholic hymn is quite a 
favourite one in American Protestant churches. The Priest 
and his audience became thenceforth excellent friends, and 
on the eves of Christmas, New Year’s Day, and the following 
Sunday, a deputation appeared to solicit a similar service 
from him. In all instances the polite request was complied 
with. 

On the ninth day after quitting New York, we entered the 
small but beautiful bay of Colon. On its right, or southern 
shore is situated a small town, from which a railroad, forty-eight 
miles in length, stretches across the wooded isthmus to Panama 
on the opposite coast. The Spanish speaking people call this 
little town Coldn, affirming that it was the first spot in the “#erra 
firma of the New World upon which the great Colén (or 
Columbus) set foot. The Americans have baptized the place by 
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another name, that of Mr. Aspinwall, the New York merchant 
who inaugurated a line of steamers to this point. 

The railway, following the line of the Chagres River, passes 
through a district covered with primeval forest and tangled 
vines, through which neither air nor sunshine can penetrate. 
Along the line a few scanty clearings are seen, the abodes of 
railroad officials or the sites of Indian villages. We traversed 
this strange region in a downpour of tropical rain, and at a high 
speed.. “You in England,” said a Mexican passenger, “would 
call this reckless driving, and you would prosecute the engine 
man.” 

After a few hours we bade adieu to the ancient Spanish 
town of Panama, get on board the Sacramento, and steering 
south through the Pearl Archipelago, within eight degrees of 
the equator, rounded the promontory of Mala, and headed north 
through a sea of silver. The Sacramento resembled more a 
colossal river steamer fitted out in gala style than an ocean 
going vessel destined to run four thousand miles at every trip. 
Her path, however, was on the Pacific. She was strongly 
guarded at this time by a body of Federal soldiers. Following a 
line parallel in its general direction to the shore, and mostly in 
view of it, we sighted in succession the wooded headlands of 
Costa Rica and Central America, and the volcanic peaks of 
Southern Mexico, and on the seventh day rested awhile in the 
Bay of Acapulco to land freight and take in passengers for San 
Francisco. It was after sundown when we cast anchor in this 
historic little bay. One could see only the tall masts of a few 
French vessels in the harbour, and the dim outline of a few 
houses, with wooded heights around. Something more was 
visible to the eye when, two days afterwards, we cast anchor in 
the Bay of Mansanilla. A slight action had taken place in the 
environs of this spot between the Mexican General Corona and 
some of Maximilian’s troops. The advantage had been with the 
former. Corona was threatening the town; and the French 
garrison, as well as the crews of the French ships, were on the 
alert. The native Mexicans rowed towards us in long canoes, 
bearing limes, oranges, and other tropical fruits, which they 
exchanged for a small American coin, about a shilling English, 
per parcel—the parcels being of such bigness as the buyer would 
insist on. 

The sharks in the bay seemed on the best possible terms 
with the Indian rowers. They would play harmlessly around 
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the bows of the long light canoes, on the understanding, it 
would seem, of getting now and then some refuse from the ship, 
or the boats plying towards her. This was freely given, and we 
witnessed during a six hours’ stay in the harbour of Mansanilla, 
no such bloody encounter between sharks and crocodiles as 
that which Secretary Seward and Colonel Evans beheld with 
amazement in September, 1870, in these same waters.* The 
mouth of the Gulf of California, or Vermilion Sea, was crossed 
on the next day, and at Cape San Lucas we landed a few 
passengers charged, it was understood, with the task of exciting 
a revolt against Maximilian in that quarter. Along the coast 
indeed, as on board the Sacramento itself, signs of war were 
sufficiently visible. 

The towns of Acapulco and Mansanilla were both encom- 
passed by the rebel or native Mexican forces as we passed ; but 
no tidings of Sherman’s army (then on the march through 
Georgia), or of any operation connected with the giant struggle 
in progress between the Federals and the South, met the 
anxious inquiries of the passengers. On the twelfth day after 
our departure from Panama, we descried the hills of San Diego, 
green with wild oats after a recent rainfall. On the fourteenth, 
we came in view of the lighthouse which crowns the northern 
cliff of the Golden Gate. A dense fog detained us for several 
hours in the offing outside the roadstead. Suddenly, about noon, 
it cleared away as if by magic. A bright blue sky hang over us. 
We entered the Golden Gate, in width about one English mile, 
passed closely under the guns of Fort Point and Alcatras Island, 
and were hailed by small boats, whose captains, with the Stars 
and Stripes gaily flying in the breeze, cried out, “General 
Sherman has reached the Atlantic,” “Savannah has fallen.” 
The American portion of the passengers lifted high the “ Star- 
spangled Banner” and the “Battle-cry of Freedom.” In this gay 
mood we steamed up the Golden Gate, some five miles long, 
entered the sealike Bay of San Francisco, rounded the romantic 
heights known as Russian and Telegraph Hills, and leaving to 
our right a forest of masts surmounting war vessels and 
merchantmen of all countries, we came to moorings at Folsom 
Street Wharf, on a spot commanding a fine view of the city of 
San Francisco, the picturesque hills that environ it, and the 
wooded plains, backed by foot hill and mountain, that lie 
eastward of its noble bay. | 

* See Colonel Evans’ Gala Trip through Mexico, London, 1871. 
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Whoever has read the £/ Dorado of Bayard Taylor, or the 
inimitable tales of Bret Harte, can picture to himself what my 
ideas were of the character and peculiarities of the people with 
whom I was soon to mingle. Rough, enterprizing, lawless, 
nomadic, generous yet intent on gain—such were the characters 
that rose to my mind as the gaily appointed vehicle whirled me 
rapidly on by Folsom and Market Streets to my destination 
in St. Ignatius’ College. I owe it to the inhabitants of San 
Francisco to say that the darker side of the picture I had drawn 
was far from corresponding with fact. During my residence of 
nearly five years in the Queen City of the Pacific, I found her 
people equalling, as I consider, the most advanced populations of 
Europe in civilization and social advancement, while in energy, 
generosity, and freshness of character they far surpassed them. 
It was on the feast of the Epiphany, 1865, I first entered the 
church of St. Ignatius. The congregation was large and 
imposing ; the floor within the altar rails appeared strewn with 
silver coins. They were the offerings of the poor Irish, to defray 
the expenses of a tastefully decorated crib, which the pupils, 
aided by some of the professors, had erected for a time above 
the small altar to the left. 

My apartments commanded a view of the eastern portion 
of the city and the fine bay beyond. Roses were in full bloom 
beneath my window, and Byron’s line— 


ae ee As soon 
Seek roses in December, ice in June, 


would certainly have been no synonym for the impossible in 
San Francisco. Not a sand plot in the city that will not yield 
“roses in December,” while a few hours’ ride by rail will bring 
the traveller from the warm vicinity of the Golden Gate to the 
lofty crest of the Sierra Nevada, where snow and ice maintain 
their dominion, even in the warm months of June and July. ~A 
short time after my arrival in San Francisco, the news of the 
fall of Charleston was sent across the continent by wire. The 
city put on her robes of gladness, the Stars and Stripes waved 
from nearly every house, as well as from the shipping in the bay. 
Salvos of artillery were fired at intervals, and the themes of 
orators in the pulpits, as well as the essays of pupils in the 
public schools, were furnished by the joyous event. The sur- 
render of Lee brought, a little time after, its share of rejoicing. 
San Francisco, though at all times demonstrative, was over 
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demonstrative at the time I now write of. She had wavered in 
the balance at the beginning of the late war. Most of her 
democrats were supposed still favourable to the cause of the 
South. Narrowly escaping the name and punishment of rebels, 
they purchased their immunity by at least an outward show of 
adhesion to the Government, while the republican party of the 
State celebrated in the triumphs of the Northern arms their own 
hard won domestic victory. The rejoicings of these latter were 
accordingly of a ferocious and even menacing character. The 
solemn funeral procession in honour of President Lincoln—a 
procession in which all the Catholic clergy took part—brought 
to an end the political excitement which agitated San Francisco 
during the spring of 1865. The subsidence of the storm left the 
moral atmosphere comparatively clear, and I was enabled to 
study Californian life thenceforth with more advantage, especially 
in its religious, social, and intellectual aspects. 

The population of San Francisco (now reckoned at 160,000) 
was set down in the city estimates of 1865 in the round number 
of 95,000 souls. Fully one third of these were Catholics—Irish, 
Spanish, and American. Jews and Protestants of various 
denominations divided among them another third; while the 
remaining fraction frequented neither church nor synagogue, 
and entertained a positive belief in two deities only—to wit, 
the All-potent Dollar, and the Stars and Stripes of the Union. 
Some of these last, like General Sherman when a banker in 
San Francisco, though “nothing p’rticl’r themselves” in point 
of religion, would knock down any one who spoke against 
Catholics. Others deemed all religions alike, were rather dim 
as to a future state, had few prejudices to overcome, would 
like to see every man come out “right square for his platform,” 
and were ready in such case to give him an impartial hearing. 
The eloquent lectures of Father Buchard, S.J., of St. Ignatius’ 
Church, attracted many of these, who, after due instruction, 
became zealous members of the Catholic Church. 

Sacred architecture is tolerably well represented in San 
Francisco. Three at least of the twelve Catholic churches are 
sightly and spacious edifices—the Cathedral, the Church of 
St. Francis, Vallejo Street, and the College Church of the Jesuit 
Fathers. The ample basements of these buildings (as, indeed, 
those of the other Catholic churches of the city) serve as parish 
free schools for poor children, as well as for libraries and lecture 
rooms for the congregations and religious confraternities attached 
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respectively to the churches. There are few congregations to be 
found, even in the most Catholic countries of Europe, which 
would surpass in number, respectability, or devoted piety, the 
congregation which assembles twice a day on every Sunday and 
Feast of Obligation in the Church of the sons of Loyola, Market 
Street, San Francisco. 

On the 4th of July, 1865, I visited the College of Santa 
Clara, situated in the beautiful valley of the same name, some 
forty miles south of San Francisco, and ten from the head of its 
matchless bay. On either side of the line of route were to 
be seen princely residences with spacious parks, the summer 
retreats of the wealthier merchants of the city. Among them 
I noticed with pleasure the magnificent mansions of Mr. Peter 
Donohue, Mr. John Doyle, and others, whose names bespoke 
them Celts, and who, having “crossed the plains” as poor 
mechanics in the early days of San Francisco, have, by their 
energy and intelligence, amassed princely fortunes, benefiting by 
their honestly acquired wealth, not less themselves than the 
city and State of their adoption. The cadets of the Santa Clara 
College in full uniform, and under arms furnished by the State* 
Arsenal, met my companions and myself at the station. They 
presented arms, and after something like our Hampshire 
manceuvres of last autumn, returned quickstep to the College. 
The usual 4th of July orations were recited; poems in 
memory of Mr. Lincoln were delivered ; the Stars and Stripes 
were duly honoured, and a play from Shakspeare, tolerably well 
acted, closed the Independence festivities of the first boarding 
College on the Pacific slope. Next day beheld me at the old 
mission of San José, some three miles distant from Santa Clara. 
San José contains about 8,000 souls, being the third city of the 
State in size and importance. There is here a flourishing 
Catholic mission which dates from the time of the first Spanish 
settlers. At present it is ably directed by Father Kenny, S.J., 
and two other priests of the same order. 

The flora of San José is the most famous even of California; 
at the season of my visit it was gorgeous. I regretted not 
being able to climb to the famous quicksilver mines of New 
Almaden, just three miles distant, nor to visit the boiling 
springs of Gilroy (a little farther south), nor even to catch 
a glimpse of the disputed “claim” of my friend, M‘Garahan 

* The College cadet company furnishes its own uniform. The State invariably 
supplies arms, 
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—estimated by the American Senate at some forty millions 
of dollars, and deemed the richest cinnabar district in the 
world. A view of the “cosmopolitan orchard” of San José 
indemnified me in some measure, exotics from every country 
being acclimatized in that genial spot. Shrubs from Japan 
and China, the gum and acacia trees from Australia, the 
rose, the box, and the holly from England, the furze and the 
blackthorn from Ireland, . . . . the sturdy pine from the North, 
the cactus and the palm, the olive and the mulberry from the 
“Sunny South,” were there blooming in cosmopolitan harmony, 
while a broad band of roses of every country, and of every hue, 
formed a fitting fringe to the orchard itself. I returned to San 
Francisco, and in a few days after witnessed the Commencement 
Exercises in the Lincoln public school, a palatial building 
erected close by the College of St. Ignatius with a view to 
check, it was said, the ever increasing influence of that institu- 
tion, and to establish the superiority of the system of public and 
exclusively secular schools. 

The sums of money voted in the different States of the 
American Union for public schools are quite astonishing. 
No State equals California in this respect. San Francisco 
alone allocated, in the year I speak of, a larger amount of 
money for its school buildings and schools than the entire grant 
to the national schools of Ireland for the same year. The 
school buildings and school furniture are, accordingly, of the 
first character. The teachers (ladies, for the most part) are 
well qualified and are most liberally paid. They are good 
disciplinarians, and impart faultless instruction in arithmetic, 
geography, modern history, English grammar, and one or two of 
the physical sciences. The attention they bestow upon reading 
is worthy of all praise. When so much has been said of the 
public school system of California, its eulogy is at an end. 
The youth of either sex, as they emerge from the common 
school, are destitute of even an elementary knowledge of 
religion. They are bold and independent to such a degree as to 
defy paternal authority, and their morals, are, to say the least, 
questionable. Private institutions are, therefore, largely resorted 
to by intelligent parents for the training of their children, and 
Jews and Protestants, as well as Catholics, hoid in high esteem, 
and freely patronize the great free schools of the Irish Presen- 
tation Sisters for the moral education of their daughters. A 
similar service is performed for boys by the preparatory schools, 
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and the higher curriculum of the chartered College of the Jesuit 
Fathers. The Lincoln and other public school exhibitions 
which I witnessed were of moderate pretensions. Music and 
recitations were the principal exercises. A few original essays 
were read—the reading being in every instance without fault, 
but the composition somewhat asiatic in its style. The pro- 
ceedings were generally graced with the presence and enlivened 
with the oratory of some eminent men, chiefly Unitarian 
ministers, such as Starr King, Rev. Dr. Stone, of Boston, and 
some notabilities of less extended fame. These addresses were 
directed to the graduating class, the “future Washingtons and 
Lincolns of their country,” and the theme invariably was the 
glories of the Stars and Stripes, and the “immediate future of 
the great Republic.” Our College of St. Ignatius was not by any 
means deficient in such themes ; but we at least added to them, 
at each commencement, some strictly academic pieces and 
some experiments in music or a drama on some sacred subject, 
and generally put on our theatre a reduced play of Shakspeare. 
On the first of January, 1867, the Colorado, the first of a 
regular line of steamers from San Francisco to Yokohama and 
Hong Kong, sailed through the Golden Gate. She was a 
magnificent vessel, constructed in Boston, and owned by the 
Pacific Steamship Company. The celebration and banqueting 
were on a scale of rare grandeur, and no post prandial speeches 
to which it has been my good fortune to listen—not even those 
of O’Connell, Shiel, or Tom Moore himself, were equal in my 
opinion to the eloquent utterances delivered in Platt’s Hall, on 
the evening of December 31, 1866—to inaugurate the event of 
the next morning. San Francisco was indeed from her very 
birth, and still is, a city of celebrations. Every nationality has 
its own festival in that gay cosmopolitan city. Foremost amongst 
these is that of the sons of St. Patrick. A grand military 
procession, a poem, an oration, and at the close of the day a 
variety of entertainments, form the essentials of these celebrations, 
Frequently, discourses and other solemnities in the Church are 
added, and the services of the priest or minister are seldom 
dispensed with. What I have said of nationalities applies, as a 
matter of course, to the great political parties that divide, and in 
turn rule the city. Each one has its day of triumph, and that 
day never passes without torchlight or other processions, poems, 
orations, and convivial rejoicings. The fine climate invites these 
pageants, and the temper of the Californians is altogether for 
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such. Some occasions unite all’ parties and nationalities, and 
then the city pageant is at once infantile in its glory and gigantic 
in its magnitude. Such, for example, was that which gladdened 
the city of San Francisco on the 1oth of May, 1869—the 
memorable day on which the two great railroads from the 
Atlantic and Pacific Oceans met at Promontory Point, and were 
bound together by a golden spike (the gift of San Francisco), 
whose stroke by the President’s hammer discharged at the same 
moment the batteries on either coast, announcing the glad event 
throughout the land. The city of the land of gold was most 
concerned in the new enterprise. Her children had invested 
largely in it: by its means, in conjunction with the China and 
Japan line of steamers, she hoped to become, at no distant day, 
the enxtrepdt of Asiatic trade to Europe and America, and the 
centre of monied operations for the world. These expectations 
have not yet been realized, but the completion of the last step 
towards their accomplishment was celebrated in San Francisco 
with such jubilee and festive demonstrations as those who 
witnessed them will not easily forget. 

At times the city was shaken with agitations of another kind. 
Earthquakes are of frequent occurrence along the entire Pacific 
coast. Two remarkable visitations of this kind, however, took 
place during my stay in those regions. The first occurred in 
the summer of 1866. Preceded by a high tidal wave, the 
movement seems to have originated in the mountains of 
Ecuador. It travelled northward as far as Mount Hood and 
Mount Elias, north-westward to the Sandwich Islands and 
Japan, and eastward to the West Indian Islands and even to 
the coast of Europe. Mounts Hood and Elias—dormant 
volcanoes — became active at once, and the huge volcano of 
Maunaloa, in the Sandwich Isles, vomited forth rivers of flame. 
The vicinity of the Golden Gate was well shaken ; some houses 
were thrown down, but no life was lost. But far a severer shock 
was felt in San Francisco two years later, in the autumn of 1868. 
Considerable damage was done in the city, and two or three 
lives were lost in the suburb of Oakland. Alarm pervaded all 
classes of the people, and several families took their departure 
for the East. Confidence, however, was soon restored. An 
able lecturer, Mr. Rhodes, proved to the satisfaction of many 
that the late earthquake was owing, not to subterranean nor to 
atmospheric, but to planetary, disturbances, and that, as the 
planets would not for another century range themselves all on the 
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same side of the sun and disturb the equilibrium of our system, 
a visitation of the kind just experienced would not afflict San 
Francisco for at least three generations to come. My friend 
Mr. M‘Coppin, the active Mayor of the city, telegraphed this 
assurance to Mr. Peter Donohue (then in Paris) and to other 
large capitalists. The announcement became public, a sense of 
security was felt, and real estate looked up once more. 

This feeling of security was increased when Mr. Seward, 
the ex-Secretary of the Federal Government, arrived in San 
Francisco on his tour of inspection to his newly purchased 
territory of Alaska, and thence to the “sister Republic” of 
Mexico. The Bismarck of the New World spoke of the bright 
prospects in the “immediate future” opening on the golden 
State. He promised especial attention to her mines. To my 
friend and countryman the Mayor he spoke in high terms of the 
late Archbishop Hughes, of New York, to whose exertions he 
ascribed the fact “that America was now a united, not a 
divided country.” He attended the 4th of July meeting in 
San Francisco, and delivered, when repeatedly called for, the 
following laconic words—“I have a 4th of July oration ready 
written. I will not deliver it now. I am an old man, but 
expect to live seven years more. On this day, seven years 
hence, our country shall be celebrating her centenary feast. 
By that time the American flag shall be seen floating over 
every land on this continent, from the North Pole to the 
Southern Cross. Then and then only shall I deliver my 4th of 
July oration. A hundred millions of free citizens shall applaud 
that speech.” A hundred millions of citizens—even were they 
all Stentors—could hardly have intensified the uproar of joy 
that followed. Mr. Seward, a few days later, started for 
Mansanilla, and continued his tour of observation through the 
northern States of Mexico and onward to the capital itself. An 
account of this “ gala trip” may be seen in the pages of Colonel 
George Evans, companion and secretary to Mr. Seward. 

A stranger arriving in San Francisco has hardly disposed of 
his well served evening meal when his attention is aroused by 
the quick and peculiar tolling of a distant bell. It is the fire 
bell of the central station, clear and shrill it tells out the number 
of the street and house where the fiery element is at work. The 
eye is turned in that direction; tongues of flame and heavy 
columns of smoke are ascending through the clear blue sky. 
The steady trade wind from the Pacific bends the yielding 
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column athwart the city and scatters it far and wide over the 
glassy bay, where its light and shade are too faithfully reflected. 
One seeks instinctively for relief on such occasions, and relief sure 
enough is at hand. Half a dozen huge fire engines, bright as 
burnished gold, are pushed or galloped along the streets. The 
firemen are with these ; the young bloods of the city accompany 
them as volunteers and pat the advancing engines in token, as it 
were, of encouragement. The spot is soon reached, the combat 
of Neptune and Vulcan soon begins, and in a few minutes (at 
least in many instances) the victory of the former is complete. If 
the fire is not got under, the burning house is quickly isolated 
and further damage is prevented. A few years ago such fires 
were of daily, or rather of nightly, occurrence in San Francisco : 
they are now (thanks to the excellent signal system and 
telegraphy of the firemen) more rare, and the stranger can 
rest a night or two (at least within the “fire limits” of the city, 
where buildings are of more solid construction) without being 
roused from his slumber by the alarm of fire. Few families in 
the city have escaped being “burned out” once or twice in the 
course of their commercial life. The insurance offices, however, 
were prompt in their payments, and the fortunes of the sufferers 
were built up anew. 

Another peculiarity of life at the Golden Gate which will 
excite the stranger’s attention is the established system of 
“house moving.” Lofty and graceful edifices, not to say stores 
or shops and small dwellings, are transferred from place to place 
and settled down in new quarters with as much ease and regularity 
as if they were the furniture of a cabinet maker in this country. The 
house to be removed is first prized up from its sandy foundations 
by means of hydraulic pressure, it is then shifted forward upon a 
floor of moveable cylinders, a force identical with that of the wheel 
and axle is brought to bear, and onward moves the displaced 
mansion with a stateliness of march that can hardly be rivalled. 
A few weeks after my arrival in San Francisco I looked out 
through my bedroom window about midnight: my object was to 
have a glimpse of the lovely moonlit bay and the well defined 
heights beyond it. I had often gazed with delight on a beautiful 
church which closed this field of view on the left or north side. 
In close proximity to my window there now stood something 
resembling that church. It completely blocked up my field of 
vision and overshadowed me with its tall square tower. Had the 
College changed place? or had I hitherto mistaken the points of 
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the compass ? or was the strange visitant but an “ unreal mockery” 
in this land of wonders? It was none of these, it was the veritable 
Methodist Episcopal church upon which I had so often gazed. 
It was resting for the night, unknown to me, in its march along 
Jessie Street, from “third” to midway between “fifth” and “sixth” 
streets, where, unless sites have changed of late, it still remains 
turreted, painted, and porticoed as before, and firmly moored in 
a little sea of episcopal sand. A few words before parting from 
San Francisco, on another church which I consider neither 
moveable nor moored amid shifting sands. 

The condition of the Catholic Church (pastors and people) 
and the growth of her religious institutions at the Golden Gate, 
and in California at large are, in the opinion of the writer, highly 
satisfactory and even consoling. In the city of San Francisco 
there are from ten to twelve Catholic churches. The Archbishop, 
learned, pious, humble, and a strict observer of ecclesiastical 
discipline, does honour to his high office, and commands the 
respect of the professors of every religion, while he is revered by 
those of his own. To his Grace’s exertions it is owing that the 
Catholic community enjoys the ministrations of two orders of 
religious men and three more of religious women. The Jesuits 
and Dominicans, aided of late by the Brothers of the Christian 
Schools, exercise parochial cures, visit the sick, deliver public 
lectures, and conduct the education of the higher and middle 
classes. The Presentation Sisters have under their care nearly 
two thousand girls, whom they educate in the principles of faith 
and tender piety ; while the Sisters of Charity and of Mercy are 
charged with the orphans of the city, the superintendence of 
penitent women, and the care of the sick and wounded in the 
hospitals. The popularity of these sisterhoods with every 
denomination of persons is astonishing, and in proportion is the 
amount of good they are able to effect. The parochial clergy 
(furnished for the most part from Ireland) are edifying and 
zealous, and, amidst the bustle of the most commercial of cities, 
the eye of the religious observer will behold with pleasure the 
number of devout worshippers that crowd around the altar, not 
only at the Sunday masses, but from morning to morning 
throughout the week. 

The twenty one missions established by the Spaniards along 
the coast of California are still occupied as missionary centres, 
or parochial cures. The congregations consist chiefly of Spaniards, 
Mexicans, and native Californians. Their long, dark, adobe built 
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churches are mouldering to decay. The condition of the new 
towns and mining camps is quite different. A missionary pastor 
is generally assigned to each (in some cases to every two or 
three); a graceful little church, with an adjoining library and 
school is soon added, and there are few second rate, or even 
third rate towns in the counties near the capital that do not 
enjoy the advantages of religious worship. 

The southern part of California is confided to the pastoral 
care of Dr. Amat, Bishop of Montereif; the northern to that of 
Dr. Eugene O’Connell, Vicar Apostolic of Marysville, and now 
Bishop of Grass Valley. Both these Prelates have done much to 
diffuse the blessings of religion and religious education among 
the populations scattered over their extensive jurisdictions. 

The Great Pacific Railroad (completed as we have seen on 
the 10th of May preceding) was opened for general traffic and 
through passage to the Atlantic cities in the middle of July, 
1869. About the same time, my order to return to Europe 
had reached. The Catholics of the city, with most of whom 
I had contracted a close and personal friendship, opposed 
the departure of an Irish priest from amongst them. They 
assured me as a matter well known that no one who had lived 
well nigh five (or even two) years in their lively city, fine climate, 
and amid their generous, open hearted, and thriving people, 
could ever consent to afterwards settle down in Europe. There 
was much truth in their statement. At least, examples without 
end bore it out. I shared, moreover, in their appreciation of the 
attractions of their youthful city. Its fine exhilarating atmo- 
sphere had quite cured me of a troublesome asthma, from which 
I had suffered for nearly twenty years before crossing the 
Atlantic. The five hundred students whom I had superintended 
in St. Ignatius’ had shown themselves orderly, studious, and 
affectionate. Some of them had entered West Point and other 
professional institutions with high é/at. The congregation that 
frequented our church had acknowledged my poor services in a 
manner that was alike generous and unsought. The splendid 
libraries of the city, the Mercantile, &c., had been placed fully at 
my service without any contribution. The theatres and public 
halls were open for the exercise of our classes whenever I saw 
fit to practise them in a college play or a philosophical lecture. 
Hospitality, an inheritance from the early Californians, was 
unbounded. The priest travelled everywhere, by rail or by 
steamer, at half fare, or on free ticket; and whomsoever he 
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encountered, of what religion soever, he met in him a man of 
fair and generous mind, unwarped by prejudice, and however 
limited in his knowledge or devious in his paths, yet equitable 
and catholic in his principles. 

From such a people it was not easy to part. I faced the 
difficulty however, and on the 3rd of August, 1869, took steamer 
to Sacramento City, cast a last look at the picturesque hills— 
Russian, Telegraph, and Rincon—which gird the busy city, 
steamed up San Pablo Bay, entered Carquinez Strait, leaving 
Mare Island and the New City of Vallejo on my left, and the 
towering heights of Monte Diablo away at some distance to the 
right. A few hours brought me to Sacramento, where I rested 
for the night with a good Dublin priest, then pastor of the place. 
Next morning at six I obeyed the call, “ All on board for New 
York,” and took my place in the crowded cars. As the train 
crept up the foot hills on its approach to the Sierra, I hada 
view of the beautiful settlement of Auburn—embowered amid 
groves—and doubly dear as named in honour of my countryman, 
Goldsmith, and presided over by a worthy clergyman of my 
acquaintance. About noon we had wound our way up the 
sides of the Sierra Nevada, and reached Summit Station, seven 
thousand feet above the level of the sea. As we climbed up from 
Cisco to Summit Station, the long line of cars would sometimes, 
in passing from hill to hill, assume the shape of the letter S. On 
those occasions, the eye looked out on either side upon scenes of 
inexpressible grandeur. In close proximity to the dizzy bridges 
by which we crossed, but sweeping down from them in magnificent 
expanse, were cafions, pine covered gorges, a thousand feet in 
depth; above us a white band of cloud, the only one that 
flecked the sky: farther and higher still, the spearlike peaks 
of the Sierra, wrapped in their banners of snow, and seeming to 
pierce the heavens. Behind lay the unrivalled plain of California, 
stretching west to the Peaceful Ocean, teeming with wild fertility 
and threaded with many a stream. When the eyes of Balboa 
first gazed on the Pacific from the summit of the Andes, I doubt 
if they rested on a scene half so lovely and magnificent as this. 
In a cafion, or mountain valley, near the summit of the Sierra, 
is situate Lake Donner—a lake of picturesque aspect, but of 
gloomy memories. It was here that Captain Donner and party 
were snowed up and perished almost to a man in the winter of 
1846. The lake seemed some eight hundred yards down from 
the mountain terrace along which we passed. The slopes 
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beneath us were covered with lofty pines—the tops of the nearest 
ones almost touching our windows as they swayed to and fro with 
the wind. We were now in the region of snow slides. There was 
little danger of such visitants at this season (August 4th); but 
the Americans are a farsighted people, and the snow houses 
constructed by the engineers of the Pacific Railroad form, for 
twenty five miles east from the vicinity of Donner Lake, an almost 
continuous covering for the line of rail, strong enough, from the 
thickness of its timbers, to protect from the avalanche itself. 
Descending the eastern side of the Sierra Nevada we came to 
halt at the thriving town of Truckee, situate in a deep basin, where 
a lake, not less picturesque than that of Donner, must at no very 
distant date have been. I met here a worthy French missionary 
whom I had known some two years before, and whose proficiency 
in the meantime in a strange and difficult tongue was quite 
astonishing. He introduced me to a Baptist missionary, the 
light and orator of that neighbourhood, who travelled with us as 
far as Verdi station. We parted here with the Baptist missionary, 
as well as with every appearance of civilized life. The dreary 
sands and sagebrush of Nevada now received us only to consign 
us, after a few hours, to a drearier wilderness still—the great 
alkali desert of Utah. This last extends to Great Salt Lake, a 
distance of four hundred miles. The country skirting the north and 
east of the Salt Lake form an agreeable contrast to the barren and 
snowlike soil along which we had passed. The Mormons I met 
with in Echo City were wretched and degraded beings, hardly one 
remove above the Chinese workmen and the Indian savages, of 
which latter several specimens—painted warriors accompanied 
by their wretched squaws and dirty children—came _ occa- 
sionally around the cars. The Green River, crossed by a 
trestle bridge of nearly one mile long, had some interest 
for me as bounding the Apostolic Vicariate of my friend 
Bishop O’Connell, of Marysville, California. Sherman Station, 
on the crest of Rocky Mountain ridge, afforded us on the 
morning of the fourth day of our travel a magnificent view of 
wild scenery, a glimpse of some wild oxen and antelopes, and an 
agreeable repast, consisting of the flesh of the latter animals, with 
good coffee, bread, and, as a favourite adjunct, a few dishes of 
large blackberries. We shortly after entered the prairee region, and 
followed our course east for nearly four hundred miles, keeping 
close to the left bank of the Platte River. Omaha, the city of George 
F. Train, was our last haltingplace before entering the region of 
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civilization. I called on the Bishop of this rising city, the Most 
Rev. Dr. O’Gorman; his Lordship was kind and gracious, but my 
visit to him cost me one half my baggage. On crossing over to 
Council Bluffs, I came up just as the train was moving for 
Chicago ; I stepped “on board,” and reached my destination in 
due time. My labelled trunk, however, had meantime taken 
another direction, a direction from which it was recovered only 
by many feats of telegraphic activity. From Chicago to New 
York I chose the shortest and, in my opinion, the most interesting 
of the five or six lines of rail by which a traveller with a through 
ticket from San Francisco may enter the Empire City—I mean 
the Fort Wayne and Pennsylvania central line. The Pulman 
sleeping cars afforded us ample means of repose on this route. 
The scenery, especially east of Pittsburg, along the winding course 
of the Pennsylvania River, almost equalled that of California itself. 
I passed near the scenes of Lee’s unsuccessful encounters in the 
North, crossed the long bridge of Harrisburg (burned, I believe, 
in the late war, and again restored), and after snatching a glimpse 
at Philadelphia, Trenton, and some other places of historic note, 
reached New York at six o'clock a.m., on the seventh day of our 
travel from Sacramento. The city looked more joyous and more 
prosperous than when I saw her nearly five years before in 
her uncertainty and financial excitements. Splendid mansions 
of white marble or brown stone had arisen since then along 
Fifth Avenue and around Central Park. The city was pushing 
her bounds rapidly towards Haarlem, and the massive cathedrals, 
asylums, &c., in process of erection gave unmistakeable signs 
both of opulence and public principle. After a fortnight’s sojourn 
I again adventured myself on the Atlantic and landed at Queens- 
town on the 29th of September, 1860. 

My circle of missionary wanderings was thus closed. It 
brought me into contact with persons of almost every civilized 
nation, of diverse and often opposite habits of thought, 
religion, and modes of life. My faith in the destinies of our 
race, and my hope in the future of the Catholic Church, are 
not diminished but increased, not shaken but strengthened, 
as I look back to those wanderings, the scenes they presented, 
the feelings they have encouraged, and the knowledge of men 
and things which they have been certainly not unfitted to supply. 

M. I. O’F. 




















Gossamer Threads. 
“FIL DE LA SAINTE VIERGE.”* 


RED lay the rustling leaves along the lane, 

Ripe chesnuts smote the grass with sullen blows, 
From russet oaks rained dropping, fruity cups, 
And scarlet berries hung in every brake. 

The sun had scarcely risen from earth’s rim, 

And all the western sky was purple dark ; 

When gleaming through the level bars of cloud, 

I spied a Lady floating in the air, 

Her robes of colour flecked with orient pearl ; 

O fair, and pure, and wondrous bright was she! 
Her hair like ripening wheatears fell all down 

Her virgin face ; her large eyes, softly fixed, 
Showed neither blue nor brown, so veiled their lids, 
So thick their shady fringe of darkened gold. 

Her mantle floated like a deeper sky, 

Her small hands bore a staff of milk white wool ; 
And spun it, softly waving to and fro ; 

Till falling, falling, ever falling down, 

The meshy web did cover all the earth, 

And spread o’er field and hedgerows, wold and lawn. 
Me seemed it bound the world in one wide net 

Of love, and silken bond of brotherhood. 

The while I gazed, rapt, wondering at this sight, 

I saw the heavenly weaver knit full fast 

Her myriad threads with waving, flitting hands, 
And knot each mesh, and twine the glistering threads 
From every circle in concentric rings, 


* These lines were suggested by a drawing of Mr. Armitage in the Royal Academy 
two years ago, which beautifully illustrated the legendary name of the Gossamer. 
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Till every part she shaped in perfect growth, 

And spread the mazy pattern o’er the world. 

And while she laboured, like the rhythmic chime 
Of far off bells, came through the air this song— 


Twine the spotless thread, 

From milk white staff and hand, 
Ne’er shall earthstained web 

Be spun from stainless strand. 


Bathe the twisted thread, 
Within the Crystal Sea, 
Thence the woven web 
Shall clean and spotless be. 


Weave the air born thread, 
Mother and Maid in one, 
Thus thy fragile web 
Shall bind us to God’s Throne. 


As ceased the song, I fainter, faintlier heard, 

As if updrawn, an AWeluia clear, 

In voice so sweet that all my sense was drowned, 
3ut when the silence fell, I looked again : 

Then saw the Lady beg, with upraised hands, 

A gift of dew from airy mist and cloud, 

Earthborn, and stored from earth’s own radiate heat, 
To scatter grateful moisture on its breast ; 

This kindly shower she poured upon her web, 

Then smiled to see it changed to woven pearl ; 

And as she smiled, the irridescent light 

Burst forth with dazzling gleam, and smote the woof, 
And every pearl became a rainbow gem. 


Then many voices A//euia sang, 

Far off and farther through the fields of air, 

To Him Who rides the clouds and rushing wind, 
And casts His ice in morsels; giveth snow 

And hail to smite, and then lets drop the dew, 
In gentle showers of pitying love ; and while 

He decks the spring and summer with rich joy, 
Spreads tender beauty round the dying year, 
And failing strength, and loss, and sharpest grief, 


And counts each falling hair of wintry life. 
E. B. 
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IV.—PLATO’S REPUBLIC. 


THERE is one light which is the right light in which to look at a 
painting. Some paintings show well in one light only. But the 
work of a great artist, I conceive, may often be shaded from 
many points of view, and appear beautiful on several aspects, 
though most beautiful on one. Such certainly is the case with 
the word painting before me, Plato’s Republic. I look at it from 
here, and I look at it from there, and everywhere my admiration 
is new. Nor am I sufficiently master of the author’s great mind 
to be able to determine which view most perfectly represents the 
work as he conceived it. I am left to choose that point of 
observation, whence I hope to contemplate the Repudlic with 
most reference to those practical questions which permanently 
concern mankind. I suppose they may be reduced to two, the 
rule of the individual man over himself, and the rule of the 
State over the individual. The Republic deals with both questions. 
But as it would weary my readers and myself to follow Plato. 
over the two fields of politics and ethics, I propose that we shall 
confine our pursuit to the latter, which lies nearer home. We will 
sometimes look over the fence into politics, but it shall only be 
to make sure that Plato, ranging there, does not burst into the 
field of ethics without our noticing him. 

The second title of the work under review is epi rod dixaiov. 
“Let justice be done, though the sky fall,” is a proverb which: 
few men think it decent to gainsay. More even than “ve, 
justice is a name which preeminently and above all others stirs 
the human heart, stirs the solitary heart, but still more that 
which throbs in fellowship. What is this thing whose fulfilment 
would compensate for the ruin of nature, whose very name is a 
lever to move the world ? What is justice ? Well, notwithstanding 
the title, that is not quite the question to be ventilated here. 
What we need is a more exact determination of the meaning of 
rd dixasov, commonly translated justice. The term, according to its. 
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derivation,* denotes originally “the practice of one who acts 
according to the showing.” That is, it stands for “the observ- 
ance of custom, precedent, and tradition.” Perhaps “respect for 
precedents” is the phrase which expresses this primitive meaning 
best. Then, as this consistency with past acts is the attribute of 
the righteous only—for selfseeking wrong is a whirlwind that 
blows now this way and now that—r) diam became the name 
for righteousness in general. As, however, the righteous man 
proves himself by his dealings with others, it was to what we 
call justice that the Greek name under discussion was familiarly 
and usually applied. Notwithstanding, in a philosophical treatise 
where matters are handled in their highest generalities, the wider, 
older, and still extant sense of rd déxasv may well be recalled. 
At all events, Plato did recall it; his Republic is an answer to 
the question, “ What is righteousness ?” Such an answer involves 
an entire theory of morals; a settling of the constituent dis- 
tinction between right and wrong. 

There are three main theories which strike this important 
difference. Finding them all names for clearness’ sake, I will 
call them the ¢hetstic theory, the utilitarian theory, and the 
independent theory, respectively, according as they put forward 
God, or the community, or the individual, as the determinant 
principle of morality. 

The theist defines a right action to be an action which, in all 
its aspects and circumstances, God essentially loves; a wrong 
action he knows as that which, in any or all of its aspects and 
circumstances, is essentially hated by God. By essential love or 
hatred is here understood that love or hatred which cannot be 
withheld by the person, being what he is. On this understanding, 
the Creator of heaven and earth is the moral Lawgiver of the 
same; only His creation was a free act, His legislation is 
necessary as Himself. “ Positive” divine laws have been given ; 
but the primary laws of morality are not “ positive,” though they 
come from God. So the theistic moralist thinks. 

The utilitarian puts God away; denying Him not, nor yet 
owning Him. I speak of the typical and genuine utilitarian ; 
there have been men of a compromise, for instance, Paley. The 
beginning and foundation of utilitarian moral lies in assuming, 
that man was made to make his fellow men happy upon this earth, 
and thereby himself to share in their earthly happiness. Therefore, 
whatsoever act militates against the common weal of this terrestrial 


* See Liddell and Scott, s, v. dixy. They connect it with deixvums, dico, digitus. 
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Ferusalem is wrong ; and the doer of such act is liable to punish- 
ment at the hands of his fellows, who in punishing seck solely to 
supply the culprit with a motive—in familiar language, “to make 
him remember”—wot to mar their passing joys again. Now, it 
happens that most of the prohibitions of the ten Commandments 
are directed against practices which, either in themselves or in 
their general consequences, are prejudicial, on this side of the 
grave, to the mass of living humanity without the offender. For 
that reason, and to the extent that that reason holds, no more 
and no less, a practice becomes utilitarianly wrong. A very 
pretty system utilitarianism is, logical, and tangible, and worthy 
of all acceptance, once you grant the postulate from which it 
starts. And the bulk of mankind do grant that postulate, not 
perhaps by their tongues, but by their lives. Utilitarianism is, 
and has been in all ages, from Protagoras to Bentham, the 
world’s theory of morals. There is this about it, dear to the 
world, that it ignores szz. 

Last comes the independent moralist. He appeals neither to 
God nor to fellow man. Right and wrong to him are matters 
of taste. The sole reason why he pronounces rue unpalatable 
is, because he does not like it; so is stealing a criminal act, 
because it revolts his moral sense. “Sweet the stolen apple ”— 
that is true; but there is a sweetness, or call it rather a serenity, 
in refraining from theft and other crimes, which serene delight 
his calm judgment prizes above the paroxytic joys of blindly 
indulged appetite. So he schools himself to obey his own 
Reason: her farsighted “do this,” “shun that,” are his marks of 
right and wrong. But how far does this Reason look? Far as 
his own interests, but no further; every letter in his alphabet is 
himself; he may be wise and spiritual, but “he fears not God 
nor regards man,” except out of pure self-love. Such is the 
picture which some moralists seem to have contemplated. 
Whether “the wretch concentred all in self,” there represented, 
is not an impossible creature, more chimerical than the Chimera 
as well as more chilling than the Gorgon, I shall afterwards 
examine ; and at the same time endeavour logically to approxi- 
mate this independent theory of morals into coincidence with 
the theistic. 

The Republic was written at an uncertain date between 
400 and 350 B.C. Moral philosophy was young then. It had 
had its birth from the early age of Socrates, half a century 
before. It was little connected with theism. There is, indeed, 
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one of the Platonic dialogues—the Euthypro—wherein the Holy 
is defined as the Loved of God, and the Unholy as the Hated of 
God ; but the propounder of those definitions is exhibited as 
quite downcast, when Socrates parades the multitude of pagan 
deities, with their many jarring loves and hates, and further 
proceeds to ask, what it is that determines a God to love. No 
doubt, simple religious Greeks, like Xenophon, were encouraged 
to the performance of social duties by a hope of conciliating the 
occupants of Olympus; the warnings of Aéschylus, couched .in 
grand choric song, did not echo from the orchestra in vain. But 
there was no systematized connexion worked out between creed 
and practice. No one could tell precisely, why the acceptance 
of certain accounts about gods in heaven, conveyed an obligation 
to the believer of acting virtuously upon earth. People could 
not tell this, however they may have known it. The accordance 
between natural theology and the law of nature was not yet 
specified in lawyerlike black and white. In the moral science 
that then existed, the Divine played a very secondary part. 
Utilitarianism was the system of the first scientific moralists. 
Immature, untutored, roughspoken churls those pre-Benthamite 
utilitarians seem often to have been; yet, as is the manner with 
youth and rude ingenuousness, they were thorough-going and 
honest and true to themselves, above the measure of their more 
courtly successors. In studying the remains of the teaching of 
the Sophists—so these early rationalists were called—a man may 
often find the naked kernel of what, in modern writers of the 
same school, forms a very thickshelled nut. 

The spokesman of the Sophists, introduced into the dialogue 
of the Republic, is Thrasymachus. Who this “Bold Warrior” 
was, and whether he himself would have said all that Plato has 
put into his mouth, are not topics that we need care to investi- 
gate. He simply represents a prevalent school of thought at 
Athens in his day. We must trust that he represents it fairly. 
Plato, I think, was too shrewd an estimator of opinions, too 
passionate a lover of truth, stupidly or wilfully to set up a man 
of straw. At all events, we must take the man in the guise in 
which Plato offers him. The curtain rises upon Socrates and 
a party of friends, gone down from Athens to a religious festival 
at the Pireus. They are invited to the house of Cephalus, an 
aged inhabitant of the port town. Thrasymachus awaits them 
there. Socrates falls into conversation with the venerable head 
of the family, about the blessed state of an old man, rich and 
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good. A combination of Dives and Lazarus, the veteran is 
above the temptation of dishonesty ; thanks to his competency, 
he is neither liar nor bad debtor: therefore he is a righteous 
man. Socrates marvels; -he suggests cases wherein the more 
righteous course seems to be, to withhold the truth, or the 
amount of the debt, rather than deliver it to an incompetent 
person. At this difficulty, old Cephalus suddenly finds himself 
called off to a sacrifice. But Polemarchus, “inheriting his 
father’s share in the discussion,’ maintains the same definition 
of righteousness, “rendering every man his due,” and rebuts 
Socrates’ cavils by remarking that an incompetent person can 
claim nothing as his due. Still, continues the persevering 
examiner, what manner of due is that which the righteous man 
renders? The physician’s art renders the sick patient his due ; 
is medicine righteousness? Besides, evil is said to be due from 
enemy to enemy; but man’s only evil is that which alone runs 
counter to human nature—to wit, unrighteousness. Can, then, 
the upright man do righteously by weaving the woeful garment 
of unrighteousness about his enemy? Polemarchus is puzzled. 
At this juncture Thrasymachus breaks in “with a roar.” He 
is stung at heart to hear of wickedness being an evil in itself. 
Notwithstanding his passion, however, he finds no escape from 
the Socratic cross-examination, which yields the following con- 
fession of his opinions. That is right which is expedient for 
the stronger party, in so far as he is the stronger. He orders 
with an eye to his own interests, and the weaker party is 
morally bound to obey. If the stronger mistakenly command 
that which is not to his interest, he proves himself to be not 
the stronger, to the extent of his mistake; no obedience is 
obligatory there. The interest of the governing stronger, with 
a view to which he governs, is altogether at variance with the 
interest of the weaker who is governed. When that governed 
weaker shapes his conduct by the rule of his own good, he does 
unrighteously ; for—and here lies the pith of the Thrasymachian 
theory of morals — the weaker’s Expedient is the stronger’s 
Inexpedient, and vice versd. Thus, to eke out a little 
Thrasymachus’ words, it would be an excellent advantage for 
a private individual to break into a temple, and carry off 
all the gold and silver which he might find encrusting 
the image of the god ; but the society round him is stronger 
than the individual, and it is their interest to keep his felon 
hand out of the sacred precincts. It would be sacrilege for him 
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to appropriate the precious metal under those circumstances. 
But let him come with a great army, a stronger power than the 
society whose temple that is ; forthwith he shall stretch out his 
hand to the gold and silver, and none shall dare to call him, 
nay he shall not be, a sacrilegious robber. His cupidity has 
become right in becoming mighty. “No,” you say, “it is 
wrong still by the sentence of mankind.” Well, that is because 
mankind at large has a strength predominate over any 
potentate, and has an interest in quelling aggressors for 
example’s sake. But blessed is the robber King for all that, 
in his injustice and its impunity. 

A word or two of my own on the above unblushing 
beatification of wickedness. And first, as to the hypothesis 
on which it starts, that the strong, by reason of their strength, 
have a right to rule the weak. This is putting the case “too 
strong.” The superior in strength, wealth, wisdom, or other 
excellence, in short, the more able person—Thrasymachus calls 
him xpe/rrwv—though qualified to win to himself authority, has 
no antecedent title to command in the mere fact of his better 
endowments. One angel, divines say, could undo the sinew and 
defeat the strategy of the most numerous army; yet, were a 
heavenly spirit to come to a soldier with an order, not in God’s 
name but in his own, the soldier might in conscience please 
himself, whether he gave any ear or none to the bidding of that 
superior being. The word of his captain would bind him, while 
the angel’s would leave him free. The captain’s nature falls very 
far short of angelic, but he has that which the angel lacks—the 
soldier is dependent on him. For that reason, and not directly 
from any preeminence of merit attaching to his person, the 
officer’s will is law to the private. Now, the dependence of 
man on God is the utmost dependence possible—absolute and 
unique. From God I came to be; by Him I am; I am His 
continual creature ; whatsoever I can call mine is His perse- 
vering donation. Therefore I owe Him obedience, as to my 
sole, paramount, and entire Lord. Separating in word characters 
which really involve each other, I may say that it is not because 
God is Almighty that He claims my allegiance, it is because in 
the word of His might I exist. Had I, by any impossibility, 
sprung into existence fortuitously without His concurrence, I 
should indeed have every inducement to choose for my Master 
a Being so good and so grand as God; but I should not be 
bound to enter His service. I might be content simply with 
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admiring Him, as I do a great angel, without dreaming of 
consulting His will.* 

Is now the interest of my Creator and Lord my interest? 
To a mind that accepts the account just given of the genesis of 
authority, the folly of Thrasymachus’ denial of the solidarity of 
lord and vassal here proclaims itself. If I am the breath, not to 
speak pantheistically, of Infinite Goodness, am I not interested 
to cry—Life and long health to the Goodness whence I come? 
Can He work His first willed purpose in me, and leave me to 
waste? AmInot His? If His I am, His will be done in me 
—it is my best, my most sagacious will ; if His I am not, I am 
nothing, and have no will, nor life, nor existence. 

“Yes,” you say, “but amongst men there often occurs 
dependence without lawful dominion. Does not the kidnapped 
African depend on his captor?” I admit it fully ; all dependence 
is not just, nor all authority, built upon dependence, lawful. 
Club law is immoral, precisely because there is a divine Power 
morally controlling the wielder of the club. If there were no 
God, then “the war” would be “to the strong” amongst men. 
But since the strong man’s strength flows, a tiny rill, from the 
omnipotence of his Creator, he lies bound to employ it 
according to his Creator’s ordinance, and not otherwise. That 
Creator has endowed mankind, in their matured state, with 
freewill ; hence the obedience of adults, one to another, is by 
rights a covenanted obedience. Covenants apart, we must not 
tamper with our neighbour’s freedom.f At the same time, 
these covenants of voluntary subjection are natural to man, and 
ordained of God. Witness the fact, that, without obedience, 
scarce any man could live, much less could the inborn tendency 
of the human race to form society be worked out. Want, 
therefore, leads the needy freely to offer themselves to the 
service of their betters, that can aid them in return. The 
engagement is voluntary ; abidance by its terms, however, is of 
moral obligation. Thus, upon the whole, the stronger and 


* «¢ Ens utcunque perfectum sine dominio non est Dominus Deus” (Newton, Prin- 
cipia, Scholium Generale). 

+ Of association-machine-makers, who pronounce the term /reewi// nonsensical, I 
will make this demand—‘‘ Considering, as you do, that volition is a phenomenon of 
invariable and unconditional sequence, on a par with the vibration of a pendulum, how 
do you justify your enslavement of the brute creation? Their volition being an 
‘invariable and unconditional sequence of action on motive,’ like your own, they 
are as capable of freedom as you are; have they not therefore the same right to be 
free?” 
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abler amongst men, oi xpeirrovs, do rule their weaker brethren. 
That is natural; but for any, on the mere ground of superior 
ability, to claim authority over him that is less able, would be 
most unnatural, for, though the weaker man’s insufficiency 
naturally prompts him to choose for himself some superior, yet 
is he free as to the object of his choice, and his submission, into 
whatever hands it be tendered, ought to be voluntary. 

And as it profited him to submit, so will the doing of what 
he undertook to do, when he exchanged a starveling indepen- 
dence for a fat clientship, be included in that profit. Not that 
orders never come forth which the inferior has not contracted 
to execute ; not that there are no services asked to the arbitrary 
detriment of the renderer. Every institution feeds its parasite 
abuses. But these abuses, be it observed, are not cognate with 
authority; they spring from sheer overweening might ; authority, 
from weakness having strength as its protector. Furthermore, 
these abuses are violations of the precept of charity, imposed on 
rulers and ruled alike by their common Lord, “Harm no man 
wantonly or selfishly” is the second commandment of nature ; 
and it is “like unto the first.” 

So, then, strength does not of itself impart right to command; 
nor does the good of the superior, the end for which he orders, 
normally run counter to the good of the subject. 

Thrasymachus had maintained that the final cause of autho- 
rity was the securement of right, that is, of the selfinterest of 
the stronger; and that unrighteousness, or neglect of the interests 
and commands of authoritative might, was a course of conduct, 
vigorous, wise, good, and profitable, when impunity accompanied 
it. Socrates meets these allegations in detail. To the first he 
objects, that in no profession is the professional object identified 
with the personal good of the practitioner. The artist may work 
for money; but, as an artist, his professional aim is artistic excel- 
lence, as the physician’s aim is the restitution of health, and the 
shepherd’s, care of the sheep. No avocation has the aggrandize- 
ment of its follower for its formal object. Therefore, neither is 
government ordained to the advantage of the governor. When 
a governor goes in quest of his own private gain, his proceeding 
is unofficial, in so far as it is selfish. This is an argument rather 
to surprise than convince the modern reader. It comes out, 
perhaps, in a more familiar light along with the scholastic 
distinction between finis oferis and finis opcrantis. Though the 
ultimate intention of the agent, the finzs operantis, be circum- 
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scribed within himself, still, in no operation, where others than 
the agent are involved, as in government, is the advantage of the 
agent the finzs operis, or primary product of his labour. It is 
impossible, then, for authority to be in effect a mere amplification 
of the man in power: the ruler’s cistern fills from the streams of 
his subjects’ good. 

Neither is the rejection of authority, or unrighteousness, a 
principle of strength, as Thrasymachus maintained, but of 
weakness. For union is strength, and strength union; whereas 
unrighteousness is disunion. A congeries without organization, 
a composite of many selves, such are the unrighteous society 
and the unrighteous individual ; and being such, they are weak. 

They are unwise and bad to boot. Wisdom and worth 
mean moderation, and to that quality they are perfect strangers. 
Where opportunity offers, there is no end to their getting: the 
nick of time for crying “enough,” the xaspis beyond which excess 
and evil lie, passes unnoticed in their foolish greed. There is 
something very Greek about this argument. We recognize the 
“half, more than the whole” of Hesiod—the “nothing too 
much” of the Delphic Apollo—the “definite good” of Pytha- 
goras—the “virtue between two extremes” of Aristotle—the 
aurcam mediocritatem of that sounding board of Hellenic thought, 
Horace. Unrighteousness is bad and foolish, because unrigh- 
teousness is a glutton. Seated in the soul, it constitutes the soul 
bad and foolish ; it is the evil and the folly of the soul. But the 
soul is the principle of life ; as is the unjust man’s soul, therefore, 
so will his life be, bad and foolish, and, by consequence, woeful 
and vain, sustained by an evil principle, and sinking to an evil 
end. Thus Thrasymachus’ song of praise to the Wicked One 
has proved, from first to last—a fitting tribute—a lie. 

Thrasymachus is mute. Socrates is not satisfied ; not having 
ascertained what righteousness is, he mistrusts his demonstration 
of its advantages. Still, he thinks the discussion over, remaining 
sub judice, as he was in the habit of leaving the matters of his 
conversational inquiries. But what had passed was really only 
a prelude. One book of the Repudlic here concludes ; and there 
are nine more books to run, containing the comparison of the 
individual and the State, which has obtained for the dialogue its 
name. The dramatic elicitors of this, the longest flow of Socratic 
inspiration, are Plato’s own brothers, Adeimantus and Glaucon. 
They provoke ; Socrates dogmatizes; they assent. Glaucon, 
pointing anew Thrasymachus’ broken foil, makes the following 
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sham onslaught on the victor. He does not believe what he is 
going to say; but it is the echo of the world’s voice, and he would 
be glad of its confutation—Unrighteousness is good conduct in 
itself, but has unpleasant consequences to the doer, which render 
it, on the whole, evil. For he who robs his neighbour, fills his 
own pocket at the other’s expense. So far, so good. But he is 
called to account by society, banded together by social contract 
for mutual security, and has to disgorge his spoil with interest : 
there is the misery of doing wrong. If, therefore, a man can but 
succeed in acting unrighteously by stealth, while wearing the 
cloak of righteousness, his will be a twofold blessedness ; first, in 
that he has the natural profit of unjust deeds, and second, that 
he has the conventional benefit of a good reputation. Or, if 
you would seriously maintain that righteousness is better than 
unrighteousness, you must tear away from the former the flashy 
robe of respectability, wherewith the cautelous “Greatest Number” 
have invested her, and array her bold rival in its folds. Then 
shall you see the miscreant, the master in unrighteousness, who 
has learnt to do evil of the special hue which men call good ; 
you shall see him a rising man in his country, marrying and 
giving in marriage whom and to whom he wills, making money, 
pushing his enemies to the wall, advancing his friends, and 
patronizing ‘religion with largesses out of the proceeds of his 
iniquity, so as to die in much greater odour of sanctity than if 
he had died in any savour of sincerity and truth. Over against 
him place the personification of perfect righteousness, a man 
simple in mind and noble of heart, caring not for the credit, but 
for the reality of virtue. In fact, you must suppose him to lose 
all credit ; else, how can you tell whether it is welldoing for its 
own sake, or the comfortable results of welldoing, that enthral 
him to its practice ? 


He must then be left naked of all but righteousness, and his char- 
acter drawn quite the reverse of his rival’s. So let him do no wrong, and 
yet be reputed the worst of malefactors, that his righteousness may be 
proved by his not blenching under calumny and its consequences, but 
let him go on unflinchingly till death, under a livelong shadow of guilt, 
despite his innocence. Thus, both men being extremes in their kind, 
the one in righteousness, the other in unrighteousness, a fair judgment 
may be formed as to their comparative happiness. 


How, then, will the righteous fare in the world ? 


Fancy that it is not I that speak, Socrates, but those who laud wrong 
over right. They will tell you that the righteous man we describe will 
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be scourged, racked, bound, blinded with hot irons, and at last, when 
ill treatment has been exhausted on him, will be fastened up with 
skewers, and so learn that, not the reality, but the show of virtue is the 
thing for man to embrace.* 


Excellent doctrine! Who, indeed, had rather play the hapless 
martyr than the glorified apostate ? 

Glaucon’s speech ended, Adeimantus follows as counsel on 
the same side. His brother has left out the strongest point in the 
case—the fact that no moralist ever recommended virtue, except 
for the sake of its consequences. Virtue itself is proverbially 
hard of attainment. “The gods have set sweat before it,” 
Hesiod says, and “a long uphill road.” If we can but reap 
the fruit, we may well forego the labour of being virtuous, Now 
the fruit of virtue in this life is respectability. For that, a little 
acting will suffice. But it is difficult to tread the stage always, 
and never let one’s true character appear. Well, what effort for 
a great prize has not its difficulties? And is not genuine doing 
good more difficult still than hypocrisy? So let us be hypocrites. 
But the gods will find us out. Oh, perhaps they don’t care; 
and if they do, we may easily soothe them with sacrifices, in 
consideration whereof they will forgive us here, and feast us 
hereafter in Elysium. What leads men to make up their minds 
in this way, Socrates, is the remarkable fact, that 


Out of all you professed panegyrists of righteousness, from the heroes 
of old, whose words remain to us, down to the men of our time, not one 
has ever censured wickedness, or panegyrized integrity, except in refer- 
ence to the reputations, honours, and fees thence incoming; but the 
essential nature of either habit dwelling in the soul, apart from the 
detection of it by gods or men, has never been detailed in poetry or in 
prose, with a view to prove, that while righteousness is the greatest good 
a soul can contain, the opposite is the direst of evils. For were this the 
theme of you all, and had we believed it from our youth, then, instead of 
watching our neighbours, to see they did us no injury, each of us would 
be .his own best watcher, fearing lest the guilt of injustice attaching 
to him should possess him with the worst of woes.t 


These two powerful pieces of special pleading set Socrates 
to define righteousness, that from the definition of that habit 
of soul, he may argue its intrinsic desirability. The inquiry is 


* Plato, Repudbiic, ii., 361, 362. : 
+ Republic, ii, 366, 367. Cf. 
Nec facile invenies multis e millibus unum, 
Virtutem pretium qui putet esse sui. 
Ipse decor facti, facti si proemia desint, 
Non movet, et gratis poenitet esse probum.—Ovid, ¢+ Ponto ii., 3. 
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delicate, and his mental vision not very keen ; but it strikes him, 
that the character of a State is the character of an individual 
written in large letters. He will, therefore, pourtray a model 
State, and discerning public righteousness there, he will have 
made out its miniature, namely, individual righteousness. 

Before “reading the large letters” with Socrates, our eyes 
must fall on an English commentary, too able and celebrated, 
and, I will add, too mistaken and unPlatonic to lie unnoticed. 
In the third volume of the late Mr. Grote’s P/a/o, chapter xxxiv., 
[ meet with criticisms of which the following is a summary— 


1. Glaucon and Adeimantus speak of justice, meaning Aonesty. 
Socrates, in his reply, takes justice to mean righteousness in general. 

2. Justice involves reciprocity, A benefiting B, with cost to himself, 
on condition of B’s benefiting A with cost to himself. Socrates will 
insist that A’s benefiting B at his own cost, without B’s making any 
return, is itself enough for A’s satisfaction. This is to ignore the 
reciprocal nature of justice. 

3. The State is selfsufficient for its own happiness ; the individual is 
not sufficient to himself, but stands in need of much aid from others. 
Hence, from the happiness of a community, all composed of just men, 
you cannot draw any fair inference to that of one just man in an unjust 
community. Socrates infers this unfairly.* 


I will begin by saying that Mr. Grote, instead of setting 
Plato right, had better have accepted correction from that old 
heathen philosopher. It is to Utilitarians of every time that the 
author of the Republic speaks, to men who make no distinction 
between wrong and hurtful, and to whom moral evil is evil 
solely because it leads to physical suffering ; to men who avoid 
vice, as the gouty peer avoids port wine, for its painful conse- 
quences. Plato declares this theory of morals to be false and 
mischievous together; false, for that wickedness perverts the 
order of nature, and therefore is immediately, essentially, and in 
itself a misery; mischievous, inasmuch as none can consider 
virtue simply an evil, or painful, means to the ulterior good of 
material prosperity, and not be urged by this consideration to 
take occasional short cuts to wealth and honour over the barriers 
of right. As I have said at the beginning, the Utilitarian 
ignores sin in confounding it with the Inexpedient. Sin is 
indeed inexpedient, but it is not therefore sin. It is inexpedient, 
because it is sin. When David fell, he gave admittance to the 
“evil inhabiting the soul,” the xaxiv Zivomoy év rm Lux7, of Plato's 
allusion. When the prophet announced, “The Lord hath put 


* These are not Mr, Grote’s own words, but they epitomize his meaning. 
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away thy sin,” the “inhabitant evil” disappeared; yet the 
temporal consequences—that which alone constituted the evil in 
utilitarian eyes—remained unsundered from the transgression, 
and were brought home’ to him afterwards by Absalom’s 
rebellion. I do not see what a Utilitarian can understand by the 
forgiveness of sin, except the prevention of its bad effects upon 
earth. On that understanding, Nathan, whom the Lord had 
sent, was a false prophet, and King David’s sin was not put 
away. Let me not be accused of reading a classic author 
through biblical glasses. True, the Christian revelation, and 
especially the doctrine of the Atonement, has lit up the 
hideousness of sin with a flood of light, shed from Gethsemani 
and Calvary; but it is not merely by revelation that sin is 
known. Its awful possibility is a truth of the natural order, 
concomitant with that of the existence of God ; both truths are 
cognizable by reason, without the aid of faith. One is the 
shadow of the other; he who ignores either, ignores both. 
Honour to Socrates and Plato, and to the Stoics after them, who 
had sufficient purity of intelligence to discern that a wicked act 
is a moral undoing of the agent, and not a mere door opened for 
suffering to enter. 

Reverting to Socrates’ extension of the term juséice from the 
meaning of honesty to that of righteousness, I hold it no shifting 
of the question. Glaucon and Adeimantus had represented the 
honest man as choosing the lesser of two evils, selfdenial rather 
than punishment. Hence they argued that, where shelter from 
punishment could be secured, the selfdenying practice of honesty 
might very well be laid aside. Socrates answers them, and 
maintains that the evil of all unrighteousness, dishonesty 
included, lies, not in the punishment imposed by society, but 
in the unrighteous act itself. This evil, he says, outweighs any 
amount of selfdenial ; a man, therefore, should deny himself to 
the utmost rather than do wrong, even with a propect of 
escaping punishment. The particular case in point is covered 
by the general proposition here proved. If any wild mountaineer 
of Great Britain or Ireland were to offer me a partnership in the 
working of an illicit still, and I were to reply by a disquisition on 
the general advisability of obeying the law of the land, I think no 
sound judge of logic would rule that my answer was irrelevant. 
Socrates’ defence of justice against Glaucon and Adeimantus 
follows a similar line. The two brothers pretended that justice, 
meaning honesty, was not in itself recommendable. Socrates’ 
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reply, syllogistically couched, would run: “ Righteousness is in 
itself recommendable; but honesty is a part of righteousness: 
therefore honesty is in itself recommendable.” I challenge the 
denial, either of the formal sequence of this conclusion from the 
premisses, or of its accurate contradiction of the opponents’ 
these. 

Mr. Grote dwells much on the reciprocity of justice, and 
Plato’s forgetfulness of it. He supposes the philosopher to 
maintain, that it is a good and blessed thing to fulfil a condi- 
tional obligation as though it were unconditional. That is not 
what Plato maintains. Plato maintains, that doing one’s duty is 
happiness, irrespective of the conduct of others. But to do for 
another that which you are not bound to do for him except 
under a condition, which condition he fails to represent, such 
disinterestedness is no man’s duty. So the Platonic paradox, 
“Better be wronged than wrong,” allows of a traveller striking 
dead the highwayman that comes for his spoil. He who slays an 
unjust aggressor, works him no wrong. But happier, Plato says, 
the victim of aggression than the aggressor ; happier the sufferer 
than the sinner. I take the following extract from St. John 
Chrysostom to be quite to Plato’s mind— 


Nothing of human terrors is terrible, save only sin; not poverty, nor 
disease, nor outrage, nor contumely, nor degradation, nor that reputed 
extreme of all evils, death. For these are but names to the disciples of 
philosophy, names of calamities, void of object; but the real calamity 
is to offend God, and do any action of which He disapproves.* 


Mr. Grote thirdly objects, that the conditions of individual 
happiness extend to the behaviour of the individual’s associates ; 
whereas a State may be happy merely by its own internal order. 
The State is a perfect community, a selfsufficient organism, free 
from the inevitability of foreign influence. The individual, on 
the contrary, is imperfect, insufficient in himself, and cannot 
avoid being influenced, for happiness or misery, by his fellows. 
This is a specious objection, but it contains one ambiguous term, 
happiness. Define happiness with Plato, and you will no longer 
object with Mr. Grote. That commentator identifies the happy 
with the comfortable, and wins an easy victory over his author in 
consequence. When Archelaus of Macedon drowned his little 
half-brother in a well,* and usurped his throne, the poor child 
drowning in the well was certainly less comfortable than the 


* Hom. v. ad Pop. Antioch. + Plato, Gorgias, 471, C. 
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usurper at home in the palace. But he was the happier for all 
that—so Socrates thought—that is, his position was the more 
desirable of the two. We have all had our times of sensuous 
enjoyment ; we have had, too, some poor hours at least of duty 
done under difficulties. We felt more satisfied with ourselves in 
the latter circumstance than in the former. This more satis- 
factory and move enviable is what Socrates and Plato styled the 
happier \ot. I well understand a scholar of Jeremy Bentham 
rubbing out the line between comfortable and happy. The 
greatest happiness of the greatest number means, in a Benthamite 
mouth, their greatest comfort. For his aim is shortened by the 
limits of this life. Yet, I say, it may well be, that the true 
happiness of the mortal community of mankind on earth would 
not lie in their being rendered as comfortable as possible ; it lies 
in their working out, through comfort or discomfort, their last 
end, an end not of this world. Does Bentham call this doctrine 
asceticism ? Well, Plato also was an ascetic. When, then, an 
ascetic speaks of happiness, let the word be understood to bear 
an ascetic, and not a Benthamite, meaning. 

I shall not describe the constitution of Plato’s model 
commonwealth at greater length than is needed to illustrate 
the model just man. The people are divided into three castes, 
Magistrates, Soldiers, and Working Men. A child is not born 
into one or other of these castes, but is assorted according to 
the promise of his disposition as he grows up. The fundamental 
principle of the constitution is, that every citizen shall mind his 
own business only, and have only one business to mind. The 
Magistrate shall be devoted wholly to government, the Soldier 
wholly to war, the Working Man wholly to his particular craft ; 
he must not be a jack of all trades, much less must he fight, or 
dabble in politics. The Magistrates and Soldiers must possess 
no gold or silver, being provided by the Working Men with the 
necessaries of life; nor shall any of them call any one woman 
his exclusive wife. For any Soldier or Magistrate, with private 
property, or a family of his own, would have two duties, the care 
of the State and the care of his own household, two interests to 
watch over, the public and a family interest. But for a citizen 
thus to be committed to two distinct lines of duty, would be a 
subversion of the basis of Platonic society. None can attain the 
Magistracy that is not a philosopher.* Fifty revolving years 


* “Except either philosophers become kings, or kings and princes apply them- 
selves with hearty goodwill to philosophy, there is no chance of an alleviation of 
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shall come and go over the weaving of the philosophic mantle. 
The highest offices of State cannot safely be committed to an 
experience younger than half a century. Up to that age, the 
rising Magistrate shall be educated in music and poetry, to 
make him gentle, and in gymnastics, to make him brave ; next, 
in arithmetic, geometry, astronomy, and all those studies which 
tend to raise the mind from Phenomena to Ideas; and lastly, he 
shall learn metaphysics, or the science of the Ideal World. 
When he takes the helm of public affairs, his guiding star shall 
be the Idea of Good; that he shall watch, and by that he shall 
steer ; nay, he shall frequently yield place to another helmsman, 
and snatch himself an interval of pure contemplation of the 
Idea. 

Plato, the transcendental legislator, must be explained by 
Plato, the idealist metaphysician. Otherwise his common- 
wealth will appear a very home of whims. Hence I am 
constrained here to offer an exposition, which brevity will render 
superficial, of a profound and far-reaching speculation—the 
Platonic doctrine of Ideas. Plato pronounced a philosopher 
to be, “a person capable of apprehending the Eternal and 
Unchangeable.”* But what is there that endures without 
change? That an illustration will show. Think, I admonish 
you, think of the friend you loved years ago, of his cheering 
presence, his sparkling intelligence, his ardent and candid soul, 
of all the high endowments that constituted him, in Grecian 
phrase, “fair and good.” He is dead now, or he has changed. 
But the thought of what he was, his image, all but his very self, 
remains with you, an angel of your own creation, ever at call to 
soothe you. Has this mental creation of yours any objective 
value, now that the being on whom you modelled it has passed 
away? If you believe Plato, it has. It represented, from the 
first, not the individual merely, but, much more than that, the 
everlasting Ideas wherein he participated, Ideas of Friendship, 


political and social miseries” (Rep., v., 473). It may hinder an undeserved smile at 

this maxim, if we remember that, in the ancient world, philosophy was—what modern 

rationalism would have it to be again—the theory of conduct, the religion, of its 

professors. Men read Plato and Seneca, not from curiosity, or for literary or anti- 

quarian purposes, but to be taught what to do. It was their spiritual reading. They- 
had no better guides. Such consecration attached to the word Q//000Qia and its 
derivatives, that the Greek Fathers found none better to express the ‘‘ wisdom of the 

Cross,” the practice of Christianity. In the passage above quoted from St. John 

Chrysostom, Q/AosoPouvres stands a synonym for Xpioriavod. 
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Fidelity, and Truth, by virtue of which participation he was 
was made your friend, faithful and true to you. He is gone, he 
has left your side, he who returned your confidence and love ; 
but Fidelity and Friendship remain: they were before creation, 
they are independent of creation’s changes. They belong to the 
eternal and immutable region of Ideas, that still tableland unto 
which the intellect climbs from sensible phenomena, and where, 
on the serene height, the philosopher’s speculations own their 
home. The philosopher's eye rests on things of sense, but his 
thought soars beyohd them; they are not all fair, they are not 
all good; he requires absolute perfection. Now there is in 
heaven an actually existent faultless type of every species of 
being. There exists “a Beauty everlasting, without beginning 
- and without end, without growth and without decay, a Beauty 
without taint of unsightliness, unintermitting, absolute, infinite ; 
not face, nor hands, nor anything corporeal, nor thought, nor 
knowledge, nor any accident inherent in animal, earth, or heaven, 
but a selfexistent, unique, eternal Being, of which the other 
beautiful things that be, partake, without its suffering increase, 
or diminution, or other modification whatsoever, by their 
coming to bloom and their falling to fade.’* And as beauty, 
so equality, unity, man—every thing and every attribute has 
its Idea. There are two critical questions prompted by this 
doctrine: Where do the Ideas exist? and what is the manner 
of their participation by creatures? Unfortunately, on neither 
of these points can a definite answer be returned, without saying 
more than Plato has anywhere explicitly declared. I suspect an 
unconscious tinge of pantheism in his mind, at the time when he 
was most enthusiastic about the Ideas, I mean when he wrote 
his Meno, Phedo, Symposium, Phedrus, and Republic. 1 doubt 
if he then clearly stated to himself, that God had a personal 
nature, and that creation did not partake of the Godhead in any 
such way as to be, to the whole extent of its reality, divine. 
There seems a significance in Plato’s reiterated denials of the 
real existence of the material creation. Only the Ideas properly 
exist ; sensible things are phantom beings, shadows of the 
Ideas. This is the moral pointed by the allegory of the Cave— 


See mankind in a kind of cavernous abode, like a deep cutting, 
open to the light by an unroofed entrance stretching along the entire 
length. Here they are and have been from their childhood, stationary, 
and seeing only the sights straight before them, since the collars hinder 
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their turning round their heads. High above and behind them burns a 
fire, and between the fire and the prisoners a raised causeway runs, 
edged with a little wall, like the screens that jugglers set up in front, to 
keep off the audience and perform their tricks over them. See, then, 
people passing along this wall, carrying all manner of manufactured 
goods that project above the wall, likewise statues of men and of other 
animals, in stone and in wood, of every conceivable workmanship.* 


The articles carried past throw their shadows on the side wall 
of the cavern, where the prisoner's gaze is fixed. The shadows 
represent the phenomena of sense, which men, unable to turn 
their heads round, take for the whole scope and contents of 
truth. And they have— 


Compliments and eulogiums and distinctions, which they pay to one 
another, for the keenest observation of the passing shadows, and the 
aptest description of their uniformities of sequence and coexistence, and 
the most competent prediction of the phenomena next to appear.t 


But high over the heads and behind the backs of these matter 
of fact inquirers, the sun lights up more things in heaven and 
earth than are dreamt of in their philosophy. That sun images 
the Idea of Good ; the things that shine in its light are the rest 
of the Ideas. Supposing these Ideas to be the sole genuine 
realities—as Plato says they are—and to be conceived of God— 
for God calls them eternal—then all real existence is God, which 
is the error of Spinoza. I am far from believing that Plato 
taught, with definiteness and determination, any such pantheistic 
doctrine ; I merely opine that his early speculations had some 
logical bearing, probably unnoticed by him, in that direction. 
In his later years, indeed, writing his 7zmaus, he indicates with 
sufficient clearness the personality of God, and how the Divine 
Artist moulded matter, distinct from Himself, to form the world. 
But in that evening of his days, Plato reverted less to the Ideas 
which had entranced him in his prime. He died, therefore, 
without effecting the junction between theology and philosophy 
which the perfection of either science imperatively requires. 

I must characterize particularly the Idea of Good, whereof 
Plato writes ravishing things. As the Sun in the visible universe, 
so stands the Idea of Good amongst the Ideas. From the Sun 
emanate Light and Vision; from the Idea of Good, Truth and 
Knowledge. The Sun is distinct from and superior to both 
Light and Vision; the Good occupies a line of being, exalted 
above Truth and above Knowledge. To the Sun objects of 

* Repu, Wiie, $14. + Rep., vii., 516, E, D. 
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sight owe not merely their manifestation, but their generation, 
development, and nourishment besides; the Sun itself not 
undergoing any of these processes of change, but maintaining 
a state of selfsufficient perfection. The Good, in like manner, 
not limited to making the other Ideas known, outpours upon 
them their very being and substance ; but itself is no substance ; 
it is supersubstantial in dignity and power. Human volition all 
pivots upon some prospect of good. If the prospect prove 
illusory, dissatisfaction ensues. Men can rest and be thankful 
in false righteousness and in false beauty, knowing them to be 
false, but in known false good never. There every one clamours 
for the genuine reality. Therefore the utmost consequence 
attaches to the City Guardians’ sharpeyed and accurate discern- 
ment of that mark on high, whereat all men, consciously or 
unconsciously, point their action. Private individuals may aim 
and act blindly—they run their own private risks, and they have 
superiors to see for them; but a statesman, blind to the end of 
man, is a good for nothing watchman over the public interest, a 
living calamity to many. Therefore an acquired intuition into 
the Idea of Good makes the first of requisites in the Platonic 
Guardian. With Absolute Goodness in view, he will not be left 
to hit by conjecture the good of his particular city. He must 
acquire this statesmanlike intuition by long practice of abstrac- 
tion and study of the abstract sciences. So only can he mount 
above the mimicry of sense, so only can he wed philosophy. 

It is as easy to ridicule these fancies of Plato, as it is to 
substantiate them with a Christian sense. There may be error 
in either course. Some minds have drunk such intoxicating 
draughts of Attic mead, as to have exemplified what St. Bernard 
says of Abelard—Dum multum sudat quomodo Platonem faciat 
Christianum, se probat ethnicum. They have found in the 
Academy all the truth of the Gospel, expressed in choicer 
language. And they have preferred the more elegantly worded 
truth. Platonic quotations fill their mouths, leaving scant room 
for SS. Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John. True, the Evangelists tell 
plain facts of God and His Christ, while Plato propounds riddles 
about the Selfexistent ; but then the riddles have this recom- 
mendation, that they were concerted by mere natural acuteness, 
and a naturalminded man may read them; they are monu- 
ments of human genius unassisted from heaven: whereas the 
Gospel narrators spoke, not the conceits of their own hearts, but 
“according as the Holy Spirit granted them to speak ;” and 
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their utterances can be understood only by dint of humble 
prayer. Now, humble prayer is not a pursuit that suits the bent 
of Abelards, medieval or modern. So they study Plato six and 
a half days in the week, and listen to a little Gospel on Sunday 
forenoons. They hope to come to God by that way. The 
vaguest myth, the most cursory metaphor of the son of Ariston, 
carries to their itching ears more significance than do the 
parables of the Son of God. The first chapter of the Epistle to 
the Romans strikes rudely home to these Academic Christians. 
I do not know whether St. Paul had Plato in his mind when he 
penned the conclusion of that chapter. He must at least 
have levelled his censure at many of Plato’s professed followers. 
For the moral teaching of the founder of the Academy— 
wellintentioned though I believe it was—threw open the 
door to the fellest, most lawless, and most brutal of the 
passions of man. St. Thomas* argues the convenience of 
the revelation even of the truths of natural religion, because, 
he says, were we left to our own reasonings about them, their 
discovery would be confined to a few students blessed with 
time to think ; many years would be wasted by each discoverer 
over the search; and the discovery, when made, would be but 
glimmering and half in the light, overcast with the haze of 
metaphysics and the fog of passion. Plato admirably corrobo- 
rates the Saint’s argument. In mental power, Plato stood, 
perhaps, second only to Solomon; his zeal for inquiry was 
insatiable ; his life of learned leisure lasted to his eighty-first 
year. If ever mortal reasoner had ample provision in his nature 
and circumstances for solving the problems of existence, he was 
that favoured reasoner. Yet how deep the abyss of shame into 
which this raver of an ideal world, wéyas weyadrwori, fell! He 
has left an honoured name to an unspeakable sin. 

This fact should ever be borne in memory by the admirer of 
Plato. The remembrance will chasten his admiration without 
destroying it. For he will also consider in what a nest of 
depravity it was that Plato lived and wrote. Often must the 
philosopher—wading, perhaps, as he pictures Socrates, barefoot 
down the cool shallow brook of the Ilissus—have pondered to 
devise a remedy for the frightful sores of human nature, culti- 
vated but not sanctified as he witnessed that nature at Athens. 
They were sores which one Hand alone has effectually tended, 
the Hand that was pierced to heal them. Plato perceived that a 
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desperate evil demanded a desperate cure. He fell despairingly 
to devise one: he failed signally. His device was worse than 
the disease. Are we therefore to act the stern censor over his 
extravagances? Shall we smile in supercilious conceit at his. 
charming unconcern about the practical likelihoods of human 
volition? Better not, I think. A greathearted man, com- 
pounding strange medicines for a nation in the throes of 
perdition, is a victim for fools only to rail at, and Pharisees to 
stone. Should we have been wiser moralists in his place, at 
Athens, in the fourth century before Christ? Rather, let us 
reject the evil—the very great evil—in Plato, and choose the 
good. To a thoughtful Christian reader of his pages, it is 
marvellous how many points will occur whereon the working 
economy of the Church has outdone the philosopher's fondest 
fancy. Perhaps the more modest method of exposing this 
subject would consist in indicating it, and then leaving it for 
private reflection. The Greeks had a proverb —too often 
forgotten by us in writing—“ Itself will show.” 

But I cannot abstain from further comment on the Idea of 
Good, seeing it was the explanation of that Idea that led into 
this portion of my disquisition. Might we, modifying the 
English phrase by one letter, substitute the Idea of God ; the 
Word of the Father, the Incarnation of Righteousness, the 
Pattern of righteous States and righteous men? No, it were an 
unpardonable anachronism to suppose any such distinct con- 
ception before a heathen sage’s mind. Plato was not a prophet, 
nor the son of a prophet, nor did he live under a dispensation 
under which prophecies have been made void by fulfilment. He 
aspired to be guided by pure reason; he was destitute of 
inspiration, destitute of divine faith. Like all reasoners in that 
predicament, he was out of the possibility of knowing great 
part of the truth of God ; and what theological truth he could 
absolutely ascertain, was likely to be vitiated in him by one or 
other of the manifold fallacies, intellectual and moral, that beset 
the path of inference. Yet is it easy for us Christians to recog- 
nize, after the event, how near to the sublimest mysteries the 
hoodwinked eagle often flew—near, that is, for finite mind to 
come near the Infinite. The Divinity was all round about Plato’s 
cogitations, and he discerned it not, or discerned it as a man with 
his eyes shut can discern the light. The same remark holds 
good of various mighty but much mistaken intellects of modern 
Germany. But their mistake has less excuse than Plato’s. 
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When we read * of the Idea of the Good affording cognoscibility 
and existence to the objects of Knowledge, that is, to the Ideas— 
material things being objects of opinion merely ; when elsewhere 
we gather that God is the Begetter, guroupyés, of the Ideas ; + 
does not a reminiscence cross our brain of the doctrine of the 
Catholic schools, how God from eternity is still generating His 
Word, the Image of Himself, and how in that, His one Idea, 
He sees the whole infinite array of creatures that He could 
create, copying His ownessence? Therein consists what divines 
term God’s scientia simplicis intelligentia, a Knowledge which 
bears its denomination without respect to the existence of 
creatures. What are all our abstract sciences but so many 
participations in that scientia simplicis intelligentie? Con- 
sidering this ennobling doctrine of Catholic theology, we shall 
be less surprised at Plato’s recommending the abstract sciences 
as vehicles to the Idea of Good. We shall gauge the value of 
his earnest asseverations, that the Ideas alone exist and alone 
furnish science. That is to say, the actual creation flits and 
flickers, but the possible is always possible alike ; therefore, if 
science deals with unchangeable truth, it must be concerned 
with possibilities rather than with actual facts. Have we not 
here the rationale of Plato’s extraordinary recommendation to 
astronomers,} that they should concern themselves little with 
that study of the heavens which we call physical astronomy, but 
turn to doing problems, “supposing such and such celestial orbs, 
to determine their motion?” I am not defending Plato in this 
particular. Without careful investigation of creation, as God 
has pleased to appoint it, we should make poor theorists of 
possible creation. How many possibilities has the law of 
gravitation unfolded! what work it has afforded mathematicians 
in calculating planetary perturbations! Yet it was a diligent 
practice, on Newton’s part, of the methods of observation and 
experiment, that put into his hands that master key of dynamics. 
We must first discover how matter behaves in the present order 


* Rep., Vi., 509. 

+ Rep., x., 597. Messrs. Davies and Vaughan seem to have departed from their 
wonted accuracy in translating this word, ‘‘ Creator.” It stands expressly opposed to 
Bnusoupy6s, the word used for ‘‘ Creator” in the Zimaus. Professor Jowett renders 
‘*natural author.” The Professor’s version goes on—‘‘ His nature is that He is the 
Creator of this and of all other things.” The word ‘‘ things” is misleading. Plato 
speaks only of the Ideas, as the previous context proves. Professor Jowett’s translation 
insinuates that Plato supposed creation to have been a necessity of the Divine Nature. 
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of the universe—that is the one reliable datum for arguing its 
behaviour under hypothesis. Granting what I have said, still I 
ask the phenomenalist registrar of sequences—“ Whither would 
your science vanish, did you meddle with no truth unfigured in 
observed phenomena? Touching even such truth as phenomena 
do express, how would it be truth, that is, how would it forbid 
denial and defy change, were it not for the scientia simplicis 
intelligentia, that which Plato styled Ideas? You repudiate 
these Ideas and this scientia; you likewise teach, with con- 
sistent folly, that Truth is relative to the individual believer, 
being true only for him, and changing for him as his belief 
changes. That is to say, you destroy Truth, rending her 
limbmeal, as the Thracian Bacchantes rent Orpheus; for she 
and you harmonize not together—her voice sounds of heaven, 
while you are drunk with earthly passions.” 

Ere we look away from the “large letters” to the “small” 
ones, I would observe that the model State is not entirely 
selfsufficient and independent. The Guardians are bound to 
shape their government by the Idea of Good. In modern 
language, they are to consult God and school themselves to 
His Wisdom ; they must not follow their own devices, nor act 
as though nations and the representatives of nations were 
without a superior. This remark has a future bearing on the 
question, whether Plato should rank among Independent 
Moralists. 

To make out the description of the model man from the 
analogy of the State. The State contained three classes, 
Guardians, Soldiers, Working Men: in man’s soul there are 
three powers, Reason, Resolution, and Appetite; Reason to 
order, Resolution to enforce, Appetite to apprehend obediently. 
The parts of Guardian, Soldier, and Working Man were severally 
correspondent. Now a State is righteous, when every member 
of it does his duty—according to Nelson’s signal. Analogically, 
a man’s soul will be righteous, when every component part takes 
its proper place in determining the man’s conduct. Here is the 
definition of righteousness, whereof we were in quest. Righteous- 
ness, be it of State or of individual, consists. in every moral 
organ, so to speak, discharging its own function. Let there be 
no metastasis. This would be the one thing necessary for 
perfect righteousness, were the State, or the individual, righteous 
without reference to an external standard. Of two souls, or 
two cities, in neither of whom did one part interfere with 
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another, neither could be styled the more righteous—both 
would be extremes. But States and individuals alike are 
neither of them purely selfregardant. They are ordained to 
obey the Reason ; and Reason is ordained to look outside of 
the reasoner, to penetrate the Kingdom of Ideas even to the 
throne of their King, which is the Idea of Good. These Ideas 
are objective realities ; man’s final perfection and bliss centres 
in communion with them. The clearer one discerns the Ideas the 
more he will be righteous, Reason discharging in him her proper 
function more efficiently. A lower intellect, ruling the subor- 
dinate passions according to its light, will render a man perfect 
in his degree, but perfect with an inferior perfection, nature and 
education having served him less well. It results, that the 
model righteous man coincides with the philosopher, “capable 
of apprehending the unchangeable and eternal” Ideas. To 
become a philosopher, postulates a goodly list of primitive 
endowments, abetted by length of training. Plato enumerates 
the endowments-—good memory, quickness of apprehension, 
largeness of mind, grace in conversation, eagerness to know all 
truth; supervening upon justice, fortitude, and temperance. 
The education he describes :—literature and science, alternating 
with gymnastics, till twenty, a study of the correlation of the 
several sciences till thirty, then a metaphysical course, lasting 
five years, succeeded by fifteen years’ practical life, will set the 
pupil on the pinnacle of philosophy at the completion of his 
fiftieth year. 

At this rate, though any man may be righteous in his degree, 
the perfection of righteousness lies open only to minds of the 
highest order and most exceptional cultivation. The poor 
mechanic and the little child can hardly enter Plato’s kingdom 
of heaven. Listen to his description of Working Men—“ Stunted 
natures, as bruised and chipped in soul by their menial occupa- 
tions, as they are disfigured in body.”* They are creatures of 
Appetite rather than of Reason, and they ought for their own 
interests to abide in bondage to the philosopher, in whom Reason 
the divine bears sway.t Still, their lack of wit brings its own 
compensation. Powerless for great good, they are no less 
impotent of great evil. The worst specimens of humanity are 
not mechanics, but philosophic geniuses badly brought up. 
And in the present state of the world, the preponderant proba- 
bility lies on the side of a genius being badly brought up. He 

* Reb, Vivy 495. + Rep., ix., 590. t Rep., vi., 491. 
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possesses just the right accomplishments for flatterers to finger 
and foul. His brilliant nature shows in the world, and the world 
seeing it will fascinate him and wither him with its notice. So 
that, whereas the born mechanic has no chance of perfect 
righteousness, the born philosopher stands a very poor chance 
of being righteous at all. The former may reckon on mediocrity; 
the latter has a remote prospect of perfection. The slight put 
by Plato on the Working Man is explicable by the philosophic 
light in which he views him. Philosophy deals with mankind in 
the state of pure nature, not with mankind in that supernatural 
state whereunto we have all been elevated. Hence the philosopher’s 
representation of man ever wears the air of a fancy portrait. It 
represents us stripped of that robe, our Creator’s gratuitous 
investment, which cleaves to us continually. We have a difficulty 
in recognizing the bare groundwork of our being, which philo- 
sophy displays. For our acts of virtue are prompted, not by 
mere natural discernment of good, but by the grace of God. 
He amongst us is best qualified for righteousness, on whom 
grace has been most liberally bestowed. Now, I am not aware 
that there is any proportion observed between the bestowal of 
grace and the bestowal of genius. Nowhere have I learned that 
the sunniest nature, provided no voluntary obstacle intervene, 
will receive also the brightest lights on spirituality. On the 
contrary, I read that God has “hidden things from the wise and 
prudent, and revealed them to little ones.”* But philosophy, 
not considering the supernatural, rules that God will be most 
aptly apprehended by the man whose powers of inference are the 
greatest. The most consummate Reason, being the best fitted 
to discover God, supplies the best basis for natural virtue. In 
the light of this irrefragable sentence, we should look at Plato's 
painting of the philosopher saint and the unhallowed artizan. 
We should remember, moreover, that none but deficient natures 
are appointed, in the model commonwealth, to manual labour. 
Every child of philosophic promise is there ordered to receive a 
philosophical training. What Plato stigmatizes in the mechanic, 
is not so much his craft as the imbecility of Reason in him, 
which leaves his brutal passions without a native superior, and 
places him in need of foreign control.t The handicraft, indeed, 
itself is reproached for dwarfing the soul equally with the body ; 
that is, because it distracts the thoughts. On the supposition 
that God were only to be found by hard thinking, a mechanic, 
* St. Luke x. as. + Rep., ix., 590. 
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having small time to think, would be, so far forth, a godless, 
illdeveloped man; undeniably he would. I say it fearlessly 
with Plato: were we in a state of pure nature, genius and educa- 
tion would arrive to sit on the first thrones in heaven; though 
genius might also fill, in far greater profusion—such corruption 
breathes in the world’s school—the lowest of dungeons in hell. It 
is the Working Man, of all men, that should worship the divine 
decree of salvation by grace through Jesus Christ. By His grace he 
may still be a saint, without philosophy. But mark how philo- 
sophy, without Christianity, drives the Working Man, the dull 
man, the illiterate man, logically to the wall. “This rabble, that 
knoweth not the law, are accursed.” * 

Between the model righteousness, in State and individual, and 
the opposite extreme, Plato interposes several grades. First, the 
city and the man of Honour, the Spartan regime, orderly and 
courageous, but boorish and somewhat covetous withal. Then 
the Oligarchical city and man, where authority is vested in 
wealth ; and the spendthrift passions are coerced, not by 
wisdom, but by greed of money. Next, the Democracy and 
the Democrat: here authority resides everywhere, it being 
nobody’s business to obey, but every member of the State, every 
power of the soul, follows its own bent unrestrained. A happy 
quotation of Professor Jowett’s hits off this character— 


A man so various, that he seemed to be 
Not one, but all mankind’s epitome. 


None of these three grades represents Reason governing. Reso- 
lution, or Pluck, reigns in her stead in the Spartan constitution : 
Covetousness, an appetite, the most frugal of the crew, rules the 
Oligarch: while the Democrat’s breast is an anarchy. The 
series of politics has thus passed from the government of the 
best to that of the less good, and thence to the polity in which 
all govern; now for the negative side of the series, the govern- 
ment of the worst. The city, where the lust of a bestial autocrat 
forms the law, is said to be under a Tyranny; so is the man 
under a Tyranny, that accepts for his predominant passion that 
most infatuate and most peremptory of the Appetites, Wanton 
Love. Tragedians have worked fertile imaginations to exhibit 
the extremest hues of wickedness; but I think Plato’s Tyrant- 
ridden Man outdoes them all. It is like a photograph taken 
from some lost wretch in hell. 


* St. John vii. 29. 
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“The Appetite, that has come to be foreman of his soul, ‘careers 
wildly, surrounded by mad retainers, and if it should chance to light any 
virtuous fancies or desires, fraught still with some lingering sense of 
shame, it kills them and casts them out, till it has purged away modesty 
and filled the void with an importation of frantic craving.” 

“‘ A accurate description of the growth of a tyrant in man.” 

“ Pray is it on this account that for ages Love has borne the title of 
tyrant ?” 

“ Perhaps it is.” 

“Now a drunken man is minded like a tyrant; and we see that 
madness and delirium prompt people to act as though they should 
prevail, not over men merely, but even over gods.” 

“ Quite so.” 

“A man, therefore, becomes thoroughly tyrant-ridden when, either 
from nature or from practice, or from both, he puts on the airs of a 
drunkard and a lover and a madman.” 


Luxury, however, is an expensive habit ; the prodigal begins 
to be in want. 


“Tn this plight he ventures to trench on his parents’ property.” 

‘* Of course.” 

“And if they object he will try, will he not, to pilfer from and 
defraud his parents, secretly at first ?” 

“To be sure he will.” 

“ And failing that, he will resort to open robbery and violence?” 

“T expect that of him.” 

‘“‘ New supposing, wondrous sir, the old gentleman and the old lady 
to resist and show fight, think you that their son will stand off and 
refrain from doing a tyrannical act ?” 

“‘T don’t feel at all easy about the parents of such a son.” 

“But, Adeimantus, do you really think that, for the sake of a 
mistress—a recent acquaintance, mind you, and not one of his own 
blood—he would give up to blows and reduce to slavery his own fond 
old mother ? or that, for a blooming favourite, a stranger, whom he has 
lately picked up, he would surrender his first of kin, his decrepit father, 
and put age in bondage to youth by bringing them under the 
same roof?” 

“ Aye, by Zeus, that he would.” 

“ Then it is like to be a blessed lot, to have a tyrant-ridden child ?” 

“A very blessed lot indeed.” 

“ But when he has run through his father’s and his mother’s all, and 
the swarm of pleasures in him is now grown to a great cluster, will he 
not set to work in the beginning as a burglar at the wall of some house, 
or lay hands on somebody’s cloak by night, and after that, a temple 
he'll sweep clean, won’t he? And all the while, the notions of right and 
wrong which he formed with justice, when a boy, will quail befere the 
power of Love and its body guard of newly emancipated fancies—fancies 
which, before his character was formed, and while he was still in leading 
strings to the law and to his father, only broke loose at nights. Thus 
tyrannized over by Love—his waking state like few men’s dreams—-he 
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will hold back from no bloodshed, or feast, or felony; but Love, 
indwelling tyrannically in him, with all manner of perturbation and 
lawlessness, itself the sole monarch, will drive the kingdom of the 
possessed man’s soul to dare the utmost, in order to get food for the 
tyrant passion and its rout of attendants. * 

“So let us sum up the story of the worst man’s life, a waking bad 
dream.” t 


But a lower depth yet remains— 


“A greater harvest of woes than this is reaped by him, who, being 
rotten in the state of his soul, lives not in a private station, but is 
washed by some wave of fortune up to the position of autocrat, where, 
though unable to control himself, he puts his hand to ruling others ; just 
as if one of a sickly and impotent, frame of body, instead of slinking 
away from professional occupations, were forced to spend his life in 
wrestling and fighting with the ailments of his neighbours.” t 


This delineation of consummate unrighteousness is Socrates’ 
amendment upon the “prosperous gentleman” scoundrel, de- 
picted at the outset by Glaucon. It shows the inner mind, the 
true self, of the aforesaid prosperous gentleman. From that we 
must judge, whether he or the model righteous man, also set 
forth in the character of the philosopher, be the happier. 
And let no suspicion haunt us, that perhaps an intermediate 
stage, between perfect virtue and perfect vice, may have 
attractions superior to either extreme; for unless we be 
perfectly virtuous, that is to say, perfectly reasonable, at 
least in endeavour, we stand much chance of slipping, no one 
can tell how soon or how far, into absolute unreason and vicious- 
ness. An extreme of some sort, then, must furnish our ideal of 
pursuit. 


“‘ How shall I climb to a loftier stronghold, and having thus fenced 
about, live my life, by righteousness or by crooked wiles? ”§ 


On which of these alternatives does happiness hang? The 
answer now finally appears. 


“Shall we hire a herald, or shall I myself proclaim, that Aviston’s 
son|| has adjudged the best and most righteous man to be the happiest, him, 
that is, who is the most kingly, and reigns king over himself; and the worst 
and most unrighteous man to be the most miserable, which is he who has the 
most tyrannical temper, and plays the tyrant most unconstitutionally over 
himself and his city?” 


* Rep., ix, 573—575- + Rep., ix. 576, B. t Rep., 579, C 
§ Quoted from Pindar by Adeimantus in his opening speech, Xep., ii., 365. 
|| Glaucen. 
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“Make the proclamation.” 

“With this clause, irrespectively of their characters being observed or 
quite unobserved by gods and men?” 

“Yes, tail that clause on to the proclamation.”* 


The above award rests on the assumption of the kingly 
righteous man being free, and the tyrant-ridden, unrighteous 
man, a slave. A deep significance underlies this position. 
To penetrate it, we must recall Plato’s peculiar views about 
liberty and necessity, good and evil. The word wecessity 
was odious to the Greek philosopher. He did not hate 
the word as bearing no meaning; he was not modern enough 
for that. On the contrary, it bore to his understanding a 
tremendous meaning. It characterized the principle of evil 
in the universe — brute, wayward matter. Matter, Plato 
thought, was an unholy thing. It was not created by God; 
it enters but partially under divine control. Before all 
ages, it existed of itself in a chaotic state—an unmixed evil. 
At length God regulated the chaos, endowing the material 
world with a soul, that so, having a principle of order, it might 
“answer His great Idea” of the Good, as perfectly as the 
vicious nature of Body admitted. But intrinsic evil cannot be 
rendered altogether good. Therefore is the universe good and 
evil at once, good by the guidance of intelligence, but evil by 
the brute force of matter. Spirit becomes evil in proportion to 
the closeness of its alliance with flesh.’ The union of soul and 
body, blending the intelligent with the necessitated, is an unre- 
deemed misfortune for the former.{ The man whose body 
overlays his soul, becomes himself the bondsman of necessity, 
unregenerate and unblessed. Where the soul, on the other hand, 
brings the body into subjection, the man partakes of the attri- 
butes of spirit as opposed to matter—namely, freedom, sanctity, 
and beatitude. In short, it belongs to the consummately 
righteous man to be spirit, and to the consummately unrighteous 
man to be matter; and spirit is holy, and matter unholy.§ 
Attached hereto clings another Platonic doctrine, that of the 
involuntariness of vice. Wicked deeds are done, becaise the 
doer has had the misfortune to fall into the clutches of a 


* Rep., ix., 580. 

¢t Plato, Zimaus, 30, A; 47, E; 48, A; 68, D, E, and 69. The whole of p. 69 
should be carefully collated. 

t Plato, Phadrus, 248, C; 250, C. 

§ Read Plato, Phado, 80, 81, 82, 83. 
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peremptory and pig-headed harpy, his own flesh, which hurries 
him astray perforce. His deed is fleshly and wrong accordingly, 
but not wilful. Were it wilful, it would proceed from spirit, and, 
in virtue of that origin, be removed from taint of matter and of 
evil. Plato declares this opinion with all reiteration and 
emphasis. For example: “No man is wilfully bad; the bad 
man’s going bad should be charged on a peccant humour and an 
illiberal education.”* And again: “I am pretty well convinced 
that no competent judge considers any man’s offence to be 
wilful, or any deed of shame and ill to be wilfully done: far 
from it; they know that base and evil doers are, without 
exception, involuntary agents.”+ On this very account does the 
unrighteous man bear the just brand of s/ave, for that he never 
does what he wills.t| Hence we contrast Plato’s conception of 
wickedness, first, with the utilitarian, and, secondly, with the 
orthodox conception. To a Utilitarian, a wicked deed appears, 
in itself, a gainful thing, but, in its after results, a preponderant 
woe. In Plato’s eyes, both the results of the deed and the deed 
in itself are woeful, it being a lapse from the dominion of Mind, 
the free and good, to the dominion of Matter, the necessary and 
evil. By the orthodox moralist, a wicked deed is accounted 
woeful in its results, woeful in itself, and, over and above these 
woes, he counts it sinful—sinful, precisely because it is the free 
selfdetermination of a Person to do wrong. Plato never attained 
to the adequate conception of sin. 

I am afraid I have ruined my author's reputation with many 
readers, by setting forth what he understood by the slavery of 
the unrighteous. The exposition, however, was useful, as well 
for a correct appreciation of the Republic, as also by way .of 
illustration, how “Plato should then be most mistrusted, when 
he rises nearest to inspiration.” Here, under the most imposing 
constructions of Platonic ethics, we have discovered an elaborate 
mine of Manicheism. We have identified that odious heresy, 
professed nowadays by so few, yet gone upon still so generally. 
Trouble and temptation knock at our doors, with an importunity 
that denies all budging. Thereat, perhaps, we put on an air of 
outraged innocence, and sullenly surrender ourselves for lost. 
What is that but a practical recognition of an evil principle of 
brute necessity, pressing upon us, forsooth, without the divine 
permission, and working our moral pollution apart from our free 
consent? It is from this pride of ours, wounded at whatever 


* Timeus, 86, D. + Plato, Protagoras, 345, D, E. + Rep., ix., 577, D. 
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upsets our selfsufficient and selfcomplacent mental equilibrium, 
that Manicheism of old sprang. The same is the parent of the 
two younger sisters of Manes, I mean Puritanism and Jansenism. 
Woe for the morals of him who sides with this family of gloom! 
He will soon verify a remark of Plato’s, that overstraining a 
point conducts to the opposite extreme.* The history of 
England in the seventeenth century, and that of France in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth, exemplifies what a thin partition 
divides rigorism of theory from laxity of practice. We can 
hardly expect purity from a Puritan. 

The cancer of Manicheism, however, may be cut out from 
the Platonic philosophy ; and that philosophy will not die, but 
live by the operation. The great defect of Plato—as of the 
whole number of pagan philosophers, and about three quarters 
of their successors—was neglect of the fact of personality. We 
read in the Republic, of “Reason” and “Appetite,” not of 
“I reasoning” and “I indulging Appetite.” And so Plato 
misunderstood volition, how it consists in a conscious adherence 
of the Person to a spontaneous complacency ; he was blind to 
the wilfulness, and consequent sinfulness of crime; nor did he 
track the origin of evil home to the creature’s abuse of freewill. 
We divide evil into physical and moral. The founder of the 
Academy perceived, that the latter alone deserves to be called 
evil ; since suffering dwindles to zero when compared with doing 
wrong. But this he failed to perceive, that moral evil is not the 
bare presence of Appetite, nor the struggles of Appetite against 
Reason ; but it is the choice of a Person, or Reasonable Being, 
to follow Appetite rather than Reason. That choice is wicked to 
the extent of its being preposterous. But that the mere appetite 
by itself does not amount to wickedness, we may see from the 
case of the lower animals, which obey Appetite in the total 
absence of Reason, and yet enjoy a constitutional immunity 
from moral blame. Plato probably thought a licentious man 
neither more nor less immoral than a brute beast. There was his 
error. Still further was he mistaken in ascribing immorality to 
that which has neither Reason nor Appetite, namely, to 
inanimate matter. Detach a weight, and down it falls. Plato 
deemed it wicked of weights to behave so blindly. Poor 
heathen, he had not well weighed that a Holy Wisdom has 
raised matter out of nothing, and plays the guide to its blind 
operations. 

* Rep., viii., 563, E. 
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Another portentous oversight. Out of the antithesis of 
holy spirit and unholy matter, pride, the besetting sin of spiritual 
creatures, escapes unnoticed. Yet it was no material tendency 
that drew Satan down like lightning from heaven. The omission 
of precepts on humility grievously impairs the completeness of 
the Repudlic as a manual of natural virtue. 

I have impeached Plato’s account of the slavery, and 
resultant wretchedness, that burdens the wicked man. Yet I 
do hold such a one for a slave and a wretch. The voice of 
Truth has spoken it—‘ Whosoever committeth sin, is the slave 
(d0dA0¢) of sin."* This saying has a meaning, though not the 
meaning which Plato would have assigned. Let us regard the 
essential notes of slavery. A slave I would define to be, a 
reasoning agent, whose action is determined neither by his own 
reason, nor by the command of an authority, on whose sagacity 
and benevolence his reason relies. The unrighteous man falls 
clearly under this definition ; for that an unrighteous course is 
also an unreasonable course, all moralists agree. It is, therefore, 
the course of a slave. But whether of an unwilling or of a 
willing slave, there lies the issue. In the Platonic view, the 
slavery of the unrighteous man is his misfortune rather than his 
fault, he having fallen under the dominion of the atheistic 
principle of matter, not by choice, but by chance. Christianity, 
on the contrary, and reasont evince that no man becomes the 
slave of sin except by his own fault.f But though the slavery 
of the unrighteous should be set down to his fault, in willing to 
be a slave, it remains none the less his misfortune. Rather, 
being his fault, it is therefore his own most domestic and 
peculiar misfortune, clinging closest to his personality, and 
engrained in his deepest self. Pitiable as is the overmastered 
prisoner; the prisoner that hugs chains which he might break, 
if he chose, challenges more pity still. Unblessed is the brute 
—I mean, in comparison with man; but a thousand times 
greater woe for the man who volunteers to be a brute. 

And now for my last inquiry. Which was Plato’s theory of 
morals—the theistic, the utilitarian, or the independent theory ? 
Scarcely, I should say, the utilitarian: if indeed the Republic 


* St. John viii. 34. 


+ See Aristotle, VW. Zthics, iii., cap. vii. 
t ‘‘Interveniente peccato patitur quandam vim et ipse [homo], sed a voluntate, 
non a natura, ut ne sic quidem ingenita libertate privetur. . . . Est enim. necessitas 


hzc quodammodo voluntaria” (St. Bernard, 81 safer Cantica, where more may be 
found on this subject). 
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was written in contravention of the utilitarian pleas of Thrasy- 
machus, Glaucon, and Adeimantus. Or was he an Independent 
Moralist ? So at least Mr. Grote would catalogue him. “The 
motive to performance of -justice, and to avoidance of injustice, 
is derived in his [Plato’s] theory (as it is in what is called the 
selfish theory) entirely from the happiness or misery of the agent 
himself. . . . Thus the Platonic theory is entirely self- 
regarding.” * I hinted, at the outset, that the independent 
moral man was a figment, an impossibility. Man really cannot 
be independent. The Independent Moralists describe their hero, 
taking a shrewd and farsighted observation of the whereabouts 
of his own interest, and then bearing in that direction through 
all weathers. But how shall a man observe his own interest ? 
By looking only to himself? Clearly he need look to no second 
person, if selfknowledge and selfcomplacency can achieve his 
beatitude, even as the beatitude of God is achieved. But 
where learns and yearns the created mind, that can thus furnish 
subsistence to itself? I should say, nowhere; but minds that 
gnaw themselves away with thinking of themselves are rife 
everywhere. Subjective natures are notoriously given to melan- 
choly. Selfintrospection is one of the darkest of those gathering 
clouds, that make the difference between the morning sunlight of 
childhood and the clouded noon of mature age. We must think 
of something that we ourselves are not, if we mean to be happy. 
But what should that something be? Utilitarians tell us— 
“Think of the men around you ;” theists—“ Think of God, and 
in God think of your fellow men.” Both of these recom- 
mendations are intelligible; but I cannot understand how.any 
moralists can advise me thus—‘“ Pray, keep your thoughts at 
home.” Nor can I contain my wonder at Plato’s being written 
down for such a preacher of selfishness.’ Plato, the “friend of 
Ideas,” the asserter of the objective and the absolute, to be 
accused of circumscribing moral motive within the exclusive 
sphere of subjective enjoyment! The writer of the Republic 
had a dull ear for harmony of doctrine, if that inconsistency can 
be brought home to his door. Theories of conduct should keep 
tune with theories of cognition, in him who holds them. A 
philosopher proclaiming that all he knows, or can know, is the 
variation of his own consciousness, and, after that, hymning the 
praises of disinterested philanthropy,—I know not how other 
throats vent applause to him, but mine chokes with this difficulty, 


* Grote’s Plata, vol. iii., ch. xxxiv. 
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that, whereas love follows knowledge, I am puzzled to conceive 
how a knowledge, confined to modes of self, can induce an 
absolute love of beings outside of self. My humble regard for 
consistency would seal that philosopher’s lips to the word 
disinterested, and, instead of philanthropy, 1 would restore him 
our old English word philauty. But to the “ontologist” *— 
so called among English metaphysicians—or believer in an 
independent object world, it is given to walk abroad out of 
self, as in knowledge, so also in love. Now Plato was a 
pronounced ontologist. He placed the end and happiness of 
man in compassing an object beyond man. He enjoined the 
subjugation of Appetite, not to the end that Reason might 
practice the Delphic maxim, Know thyself; no, but that Reason 
might find her perfection in contemplating the Idea of Good. 
That was no utilitarian Idea of the material prosperity of 
mankind. Material prosperity is an attribute of mankind ; and 
mankind a company of actors that 


Have their exits and their entrances. 


But the Platonic Idea was a substance, not an attribute; it was 
eternal, unborn and immortal. True, Plato has omitted to 
define it clearly. But he has left us a description, which one 
only reality can ever answer. The Godhead is that reality. If 
I might epitomize Plato’s moral precepts in plain English, I 
should put the epitome thus—Kuzow God. In this knowledge 
the Old Testament bids us glory;+ in this the New declares 
life everlasting to consist.{ None other than this “delicious 
knowledge of God” is the Wisdom which Solomon and the son 
of Sirach extol. St. Paul, indeed, teaches that ‘‘the end of the 
commandment is charity:”§ he does not say “knowledge.” 
Knowledge is a gift of the Holy Ghost, and charity is its fruit. 
It is to that knowledge which bears fruit in charity, that the 
Scriptural praises of knowledge refer. I wish I could say that 
Plato meant the same. But that philosopher was too inclined to 
rest the whole of virtue in the understanding. That inclination, 
we have seen, had to do with his tenet, that the blind wickedness 
of matter hurried helplessly into sin such souls as were over- 
grown, and shut out from discernment, by their bodies. 
Forgetfulness of man’s personal agency founded that mistake. 
Perhaps a concomitant carelessness of the fact that the divine 


* Not to be confounded with the ‘‘ ontologists” reprobated in the Catholic schools. 
+ Jer. ix. 24. + St. John xvii. 3. § 1 Tim. i. 5. 
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nature also is personal, accounts for the natural obligation of 
loving our Maker having never been definitely promulgated 
beyonds the bounds of Christian ethics. 

Yet methinks I see some aurora of love of God glimmering 
through those impure and earthy mists which Plato strove to 
spiritualize. If the Republic dwells, with a frosty reserve, on the 
intellectual aspect of man’s last end, there are yet other and 
glowing dialogues to commend that end to the heart and 
affections. I must allow a borrowed pen to illustrate this topic, 
and’ point out what, or rather Who, is the lovely Idea of the 
Good, the Archetype of righteousness, the righteous man’s study 
and satisfying delight. 


Plato saw very clearly that to communicate to our nature this noblest 
kind of love, the love of a worthy object, would have the effect of a 
regeneration to the soul, and would establish conscience in nearly the 
same intimacy with the world of the senses which she already maintains 
with our interior existence. Hence his constant presentation of morality 
under the aspect of beauty, a practice favoured by the language of his 
country, where from an early period the same +d xaAdv had compre- 
hended them both. . . . The soul of man was considered the best 
object of Zpws, because it partook most of the presumed nature of 
Divinity. There are not wanting in the Platonic writings clear traces 
of his having perceived the ulterior destiny of this passion, and the 
grandeur of that object which alone can absorb its rays for time and for 
eternity. The doctrine of a personal God, Himself essentially Love, and 
requiring the love of the creature, . . . often seems to tremble on the 
lips of the master, but it was too strange for him, too like a fiction of 
wayward fancy, too liable to metaphysical objections. ‘It is difficult,” 
he says, “to find, and more difficult to reveal, the Father of the 
Universe.”* . . . Revelation is a voluntary approximation of the 
Infinite Being to the ways and thoughts of finite humanity. But until 
this step has been taken by Almighty Grace, how should man have a 
warrant for loving with all his heart and mind and strength? . . . The 
thing is impossible,t and has been never done. Without the Gospel, 
nature exhibits a want of harmony between our intrinsic constitution, 
and the system in which it is placed. But Christianity has made up the 
difference. It is possible and natural to love the Father, Who has made 
us His children by the spirit of adoption ; it is possible and natural to 
love the Elder Brother, Who was, in all things, like as we are, except sin, 
and can succour those in temptation, having been Himself tempted. Thus 
the Christian faith is the necessary complement of a sound ethical system. 

i a 

* Timaus, 28, E. 

+ Impossible here says too much. The want of harmony, mentioned in the next 
sentence, must be taken for a megation, not a privation, in the logical sense of those 
terms. And I would rather call Christianity the deAtting, than the necessary, comple- 
ment of a sound ethical system. 

t Arthur Henry Hallam’s Remains, pp. 172—177. 
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An Afternoon at St. Lazare. 





I PAID a visit on Sunday last to St. Lazare, and all that I saw 
and heard there struck me as so interesting and so entirely 
different from the generally received notion of shat illfamed 
centre of crime and punishment, that I cannot but think that 
others will be interested in hearing a true and detailed account of 
it. I had been told that the famous pétro/euse charged with the 
murder of Mgr. Surat was still there, and I could not resist the 
opportunity offered to me by a friend of going to see this 
extraordinary type of female ferocity—the woman who put a 
pistol to the prelate’s head, and when he mildly asked her what 
harm he had done her that she should take away his life, 
replied, Zu es prétre! and shot him on the spot. On arriving, 
however, we found that she had left the night before for 
Versailles. There were still remaining fourteen of the four 
hundred and thirty of her terrible compeers who had been 
taken on the barricades or in the act of incendiarism and locked 
up at St. Lazare. 

We visited the prison from one end to the other, and 
nothing surprised us so much as the gentleness of the rule and 
the absence of all mystery or personal restraint in the manage- 
ment of the prisoners. The gaol had nothing of the repulsive 
paraphernalia of a gaol about it, and but for its massive walls, 
its vast dimensions, and a certain indescribable moral gloom in 
the atmosphere, inseparable, I suppose, from the presence of 
such a population, one might very well have mistaken it for an 
t orphanage or any other charitable institution on a large scale, 
1 conducted by a religious community. The salles are magni- 
ficently spacious and lofty, with broad, high windows opening 
on courts (there are four of these préaux, as they are called, 
within the precincts of the prison), the beds are like hospital 
beds, and there was nothing in the dress of the women, or the 
manner of the nuns towards them, to tell the uninitiated visitor 
that they were not respectable patients, instead of prisoners and 
malefactors of the worst kind. There was the same silence 
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brooding over the place, the same quiet regularity in all the 
arrangements, the same supernatural sort of cleanliness which 
one never sees anywhere but in convents. The population of 
St. Lazare varies from twelve hundred to fifteen hundred, and 
the government of these dangerous and desperate subjects is 
confided to the sole charge of a committee of religious called 
Sceurs de Marie Joseph. They are fifty in number. Their dress 
is black serge, with a black veil lined with light blue. They 
were founded at the close of the last century by a Lyonnese 
lady, whose name the Superioress told me, but I forget it. 

It was just two when we presented ourselves at the gate. 
The house, from its immense size, takes two hours to visit in 
detail, and the Superioress and another kindly gave up assisting 
at Vespers in order to show us over it. The prisoners are divided 
into several categories, which are kept distinctly apart from each 
other. There are first the prévenues, who are put in on an 
accusation which has not been investigated; then the détenues, 
against whom proof is established, and who are waiting their 
trial; then there are the jugées, of whom the categories are 
various, as will be seen. These classes never come in contact, 
even accidentally ; they do not even meet at meals. Those who 
are condemned to one year’s confinement only undergo it at 
St. Lazare, but if the sentence extends to a year and a day, 
they are sent to the Maison Centrale, or one of the succursales. 
When the term of those who are sentenced to one year is out, 
they may continue at St. Lazare if they choose. Many of them, 
touched with grace, and sincerely converted from their evil 
courses, dread going back to the old scenes and temptations 
that have proved so fatal to them, and prefer spending the rest 
of their lives in the sombre but safe asylum of the prison. They 
beg to be kept as helps in the atélers, or as filles de service in 
the work of the house, cooking, washing, sweeping, &c., and 
they are never refused. The Superioress said they generally 
make very active and efficient servants, and there is hardly an 
instance of their falling away from their good resolutions so as 
to oblige the community to expel or punish them severely. 

We were passing along one of the corridors when a sudden 
noise of voices from the préau made us go to the window to see 
the cause of it. We sawa troop of prisoners pouring out into 
the court; they were running about, laughing and chattering, 
and apparently enjoying their momentary liberty with the zest 
of schoolboys. 
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“Who are these, ma mére?” we inquired. 

“Hdas!” And the exclamation was accompanied by a 
gesture sufficiently significative. 

“They are generally a very numerous class here,” she 
observed ; “but just now there are only some two hundred of 
them ; the fétroleuses were largely recruited from their ranks, 
and we have been despatching them in great numbers to 
Versailles.” 

Some one asked if these unfortunates were more refractory 
than the other prisoners, thieves, and the like? “As a rule, 
much less so,” replied the Mother ; “we are — ever obliged 
to have recourse to the gardiens with them, and we have more 
conversions amongst them than any other sections of prisoners. 
There comes a time to many of them, especially if they have 
had any seeds of faith sown in their childhood, when the future 
both of this world and the next comes on them with a sense of 
horror, and then grace has an easy task with them. I could tell 
you of miracles wrought in the souls of these poor sinners that 
really sound like stories out of the lives of the saints, and we 
have had deathbeds amongst them that were little short of 
saintly. But then, for all that, we too often see all our efforts 
fail, and they push grace from them with a sort of fiendish 
hatred, and go back to their old lives without as much as one 
moment’s passing compunction ; when they are hardened, they 
are utterly hardened, nothing can melt them or frighten them.” 

We asked if the nuns were not sometimes afraid of them ; if 
they never threatened or insulted them ? 

“Oh, never!” replied the Superioress, emphatically ; “the 
power we have over them, and the way in which they yield 
obedience to us, and even respect, is almost miraculous. You 
see those poor outcasts down there ; I suppose there is nothing 
to be found anywhere more lost and degraded than they are, 
they are the lowest specimens of the lowest stratum of vice 
and every species of depravity; well, the youngest nun in the 
community is as safe in the midst of them as if they were all 
honest méres de familles. I have been twenty two years in 
religion, and out of that ten years at St. Lazare, and I have 
never known them to use an expression to any of us that called 
for reprimand.” 

She said that the great majority of this section were girls 
from the provinces, who had come to Paris, young and inexpe- 
tienced for the most part, expecting to make their fortunes, and 
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unprepared for the temptations awaiting them in this great soul- 
trap of a city. 

We saw the words—Oratoire Israelite, Oratoire Protestant, 
painted over two doors, and the letters suggested the inquiry 
whether there were occasionally any English women amongst 
the inmates of St. Lazare. “Oh, yes,” replied the Mother; 
“we always have a small contingent of English,” and then 
shaking her head and smiling, she added, “and I am sorry to 
tell you they are the most unmanageable of all, for they are 
generally given to drink, and when this is the case they 
are like mad women, and we can do nothing with them. 
A little while ago we had one who got into such a fearful 
fit of fury that we had to put her au cachot; her shrieks 
were so loud that they were heard half over the house, 
and terrified the young détenues, and towards evening she 
became so outrageous that the gardiens were sent to put her 
into the straight waistcoat. They are powerful men, with strong 
hands and iron nerves, and trained to the work, but she kept 
four of them at bay for two hours, they could not take hold of 
her ; at last they gave it up in despair, and said, ‘It is no use; 
we must go for /es seurs!’ One of them came to fetch me. 
He was trembling in every limb, and the perspiration pouring 
from his face as if he had been wrestling with wild animals. I 
took one of our Sisters, and we went down to the cachot, where 
we were obliged to spend the whole night coaxing and caressing 
the prisoner (/a célinant et la caressant) before we got her to 
calm down and cease shrieking.” 

I asked to what class of offenders the English usually 
belonged, if they were exclusively of the lowest. The Superioress 
said on the contrary, they were often very comme il faut in their 
manners, and evidently had had an education far above the 
class of domestic servants, some of them were, in fact, quite 
like ladies; she believed they were mostly governesses or 
teachers, who came over to Paris in search of situations or 
lessons, and not finding either, are driven by hunger or despair 
to steal or do worse; but theft is generally the offence they are 
committed for. “Sometimes, indeed,” said the Superioress, “ it 
makes us laugh to hear the account of their shifts, there is often 
something so comical in the way they go to work, and the 
cunning and dexterity they display are beyond belief, it is like 
an instinct with them; the most accomplished French filox 
cannot hold a candle to them.” Sad as this testimony was, it 
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could not be quite a surprise to any one living in Paris who 
had seen much of the class of English alluded to, but it will 
come probably as a new and terrible revelation to many in 
England, and if this paper should fall into the hands of any lone, 
friendless English girl deliberating about coming to Paris to 
earn her bread, without being previously provided with a situation, 
the writer prays God she may ponder on the foregoing state- 
ment, and think twice before embarking on so perilous a 
venture. 

Several sad/es are devoted to a class of offenders called Zs 
jeunes insoumises ; these are all very young, some, mere children 
of eleven, twelve, and so on; they are only actased of having 
dangerous propensities beyond the control of parents, and likely 
to lead to fatal consequences, and they are sent here to be 
corrected and trained to better ways. Special pains are directed 
to the reclamation of juvenile offenders, and the results are 
often very consoling. The Superioress said that they had 
lately had a baby of six years old brought to them on a charge 
of theft. “It was a cake that tempted the poor little mite,” 
said the Mother, deprecatingly ; “but she was very naughty and 
unmanageable in other ways, and the parents were glad of a 
pretext to get rid of her for a time.” 

It was not only of such innocent culprits as this that the 
Superioress spoke with indulgence; her large hearted charity 
took in all the lost inhabitants of the dismal abode in which 
she dwelt and toiled with untiring pity, and there was something 
unspeakably touching in the way she every now and then 
seemed to excuse, as it were, the worst among them, to plead 
for them indirectly by showing up whatever remnant of good 
there was in them. When the women I have already alluded to 
were coming in from their recreation, we met them in one of the 
corridors, walking one after another with their arms crossed ; 
we were close enough to them to see them well as they passed 
us, and anything more ignoble than their features it would be 
difficult to conceive. The expression of the face was scarcely 
human, they resembled vicious animals in human shape rather 
than women. This struck us all so forcibly, that we could not 
help making the remark to the Superioress. She seemed 
positively hurt, as if we had said something personally rude or 
unkind to her, and on my expressing some pagan surprise at it, 
she broke out into such a tender pleading for “those dear souls 
that our Lord longs for, and that cost Him so dear,” that though 
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I felt thoroughly rebuked, I could not feel sorry for having 
called out the protest. It was like having laid one’s hand 
roughly and unawares on a vibrating instrument that sent out a 
strain of heavenly music. - “Oh,” she continued, with a look 
that I shall never forget, “if we only knew what the nature of a 
soul is, how precious it is in the sight of God, we should never 
look with disgust at the poor wretched body that holds it; but 
indeed I can assure you when one comes near to those poor 
bodies, the disgust soon wears off, and one thinks of nothing but 
their souls, their precious immortal souls that were brought at 
such a price.’’ 

The more we listened to her and observed her the less 
surprised we were at the universal respect, worship I might 
almost call it, that greeted her presence everywhere—it was 
so spontaneous, so free from anything like servility or fear. 
As soon as she appeared at the door of an a#éler, or a class, or 
a dormitory, the prisoners rose ex masse to salute her, and 
several times I noticed them make signs to those who were not 
looking or touch them on the shoulder to stand up and welcome 
la mére. She generally had a word to say ex passant—“ Bon 
jour, mes enfants! Etes vous sages ?” &c., and then there was a 
ripple of curtsies and a chorus of—“ Oui, ma meére, merci!” and 
the hard bad faces would brighten for one moment with a smile. 

The influence of the nuns with the prisoners is indeed little 
less than a permanent miracle. Amongst other instances of it 
the Superioress told us the following. A desperate woman 
charged with misdemeanours of the gravest nature was brought 
to the prison. She was the daughter of a butcher, and, added 
the Superioress, laughing, ye vous prie de croire quelle en avait 
les allures! A few days after her arrival she broke into a fit of 
mad fury during work time, and the gardiens had to be sent for 
to take her au cachot, but as soon as they entered the sad/e she 
drew a huge pair of scissors from her pocket—how she came by 
them the nuns never discovered—and holding it pointed at them 
with the finger and thumb of one hand, she beckoned them with 
the other to come on, yelling all the time like a raging lioness. 
The four men tried to dodge and terrify her by turns, but it was 
useless; she baffled every attempt to take hold of her, and 
finally, giving it up as hopeless, the gardiens sent for the 
Superioress. The woman no sooner saw her than she stopped 
shrieking and said—“ Send these men away ; I will go with you 
but I will not stir a foot with them.” “I sent them away,” 
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continued the Mother, “and told her to give me the scissors. 
She gave them at once, and then I took her by the hand and 
led her off without a word. On another occasion,” she resumed, 
“they got up a scheme in one of the sales for killing the 
gardiens. The prisoners were to string their heavy wooden 
shoes together in bunches of eight, and they were to fling 
these formidable missiles at the heads of the gardiens the first 
time they came to convey a refractory subject au cachot. From 
the great weight of the sado¢s and the strength of the arms that 
were to aim them, the effect must have been certainly if not 
instantly fatal, but fortunately there was some,delay in the 
appearance of the gardiens, and the prisoners heing all ready 
grew impatient, and soon losing all control over themselves, 
began to yell and to call out for them, and to brandish their 
sabots furiously. The Sister who was de garde ran down to warn 
the men not to come up, and then came to tell me what was 
going on, and to consult about sending for /a main armée to the 
poste outside the gates. I thought, however, that the storm 
might be quelled without having recourse to this extreme 
measure. I was not the least afraid of the women for myself 
or any of the nuns; I knew perfectly well that they would never 
lay a finger on one of ws, whatever their fury might be, so I 
walked boldly into the midst of them, looking very severe and 
wrathful. ‘What is this noise about?’ I said. ‘I am ashamed 
of you ; let me hear no more of it.’ Then, taking the ringleader 
of the band—we always know the one to pitch upon—I told her 
I must take her az cachot. She made no resistance, only stipu- 
lating that the gardiens were not to touch her.” 

“Why do they hate the gardiens so?” I asked. “Are they 
sometimes cruel to the poor creatures ?” 

“No, never,” she replied ; “they have not the opportunity, 
even if they felt inclined. But they represent strength and 
justice, and the prisoners resent this, whereas we only represent 
weakness and pity, and they don’t resent us.” 

Some one asked if there had ever been an attempt or con- 
spiracy to hurt or kill any of the Sisters. The Superioress said 
she had never known or heard of anything of the kind. This led 
to my relating an episode of the Roman prisoners told to me 
recently by the Papal Nuncio. The prisons set apart for female 
criminals in Rome are, like St. Lazare, entirely governed by 
nuns, without, however, the moral support of a foste militaire at 
the gates to enforce their authority. One day a plot was set on 
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foot by the prisoners for making their escape, after first doing 
away with the nuns. They were sixty in number and the sisters 
were but twelve, so the scheme offered little material difficulty, 
as it will be seen. It wads agreed that on a certain day, when 
the community were assembled with the prisoners in the atelier, 
the latter were at a given moment to fall upon the nuns and 
fling them out of the windows into the fréau. The signal agreed 
upon was when the Superioress clapped her hands for them to 
put aside their work. The secret was so well kept that not a 
hint transpired, but the Superioress felt instinctively that there 
was something brewing. She had no apprehension at the 
moment, however, and gave the usual signal when the clock 
struck the hour. No one moved. She gave it a second time. 
Still no one moved. She gave it a third time more emphati- 
cally, and then the leader of the band, furious at seeing herself 
deserted, walked straight up to the Superioress and struck her a 
blow on the face. The meek disciple of Jesus quietly knelt 
down, turned the other cheek, and said—“If I have done you 
any harm, tell me what it is, but, if not, why do you strike me?” 
The woman, who one minute before was bent on committing 
twelve murders, fell upon her knees, and, bursting into tears, 
confessed everything. The Superioress heard her to the end, 
and when there was nothing more to be told, “ Now, figlia mia,” 
she said, “I must take you to the dungeon. You know this is 
my duty.” “Yes, Mother, I know it,” and she gave her hand 
and let herself be led away as meekly as a lamb. Beautiful 
omnipotence of the power of love! How lovely this world 
would be if love were allowed to rule it everywhere ! 

Before finishing our inspection of the house we assisted at 
Benediction in the prison chapel. First there was a sermon on 
the Gospel of the day. About eight hundred prisoners were 
present. Some were yawning and looking about them, evidently 
longing to be out of it, and only present because they were so 
constrained ; others were very edifying by the devotion visible in 
their countenance and attitude, and most were well behaved and 
respectful. The organ was played by one of the Sisters, and the 
choir was formed of prisoners out of the class already alluded to, 
The singing was not very scientific, but it struck us as peculiarly 
touching, the more so, no doubt, from the associations connected 
with the choristers. The Superioress said it was looked upon as 
a great privilege to be allowed to sing in choir, and it is held 
out as a recompense and encouragement for good conduct. As 
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we saw the little altar lighted up and the golden rays of the 
monstrance shining down upon the singular congregation, one 
could not but think what a grand and beautiful manifestation of 
redeeming love it was, this presence of the God of Holiness, a 
willing Prisoner in such a temple. There were the Sisters of 
Marie Joseph, women whose lives were pure as lilies, selfdevoted 
victims to the God who died on Calvary for outcasts and sinners, 
kneeling side by side in unloathing sisterhood with the vilest 
offscourings of this great guilty Babylon. It was a sight 
mysterious beyond all human understanding, if the mystery 
were not explained by a Voice from out the little crystal prison 


house—“ I came to seek sinners . . and My defight is to dwell 
with them . . and whatsoever you do to the least of these you 
do likewise to Me . . and there is more joy in heaven over 


the return of one sinner than over ninety nine of the just.” 

And many are the joys given to Him and to His saints by 
the inmates of this great emporium of sinners. Last All Saints’ 
Day five hundred of the prisoners approached the sacraments, 
some in the most admirably penitent spirit, but all of their own 
freewill, and, for the moment at least, with hearts touched by 
grace and turned away from evil. They were prepared for the 
feast by a retreat of eight days, preached by a Marist Father. 

After Benediction we resumed our inspection, and came 
finally to the fétroleuses. There was nothing in the room 
or their surroundings to distinguish them from the other 
prisoners, and if the Superioress had not whispered to us as 
we were entering the dormitory that these were the women, we 
should never have suspected the bright orderly room, with its 
neat trim rows of beds, to be the den of wild beasts it was. An 
American Protestant lady who was of our party amused the 
nuns very much by asking repeatedly—“ But where are all the 
wicked ones?” She could not persuade herself—and indeed it 
was difficult—that the hundreds of women we saw so gently 
ruled, and held as it were with a silken thread, were the most 
dangerous and abandoned characters of the metropolis. The 
fourteen pétroleuses were not dressed in the livery of the prison— 
they wear their own clothes. Some of them were very spruce 
and comfortable, but all were tidy and clean—not one of them 
had a poverty-stricken look. They were nearly all of them 
standing in sullen silence beside their beds. One woman was 
dandling a baby, a white faced, shrivelled little object, tricked 
out in a fine blue frock with little flounces. I think I said there 
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had been four hundred and thirty of these pétroleuses in the 
prison. The Superioress told us they had all behaved very 
well, and never once made it necessary for the soldiers to 
interfere. There were cruel, cold blooded, defiant creatures, but 
this was not their sphere of action. They testified no hatred or 
ill will against the nuns, quite the contrary, and many of them 
actually shed tears when taking leave of them. They fell very 
docilely into the discipline of the prison as to hours and regu- 
lations, and hardly ever had to be called to order for breaking 
silence. On one point only they were intractable—they would 
not work. 

“It’s enough to be conquered and butchered by Versailles,” 
they would answer, “but we are not going to work for them.” 
And neither threats nor entreaties could induce them to take a 
needle in their hand or to sit down to a sewing machine. It was 
no use explaining to them that they would not be working for 
Versailles, that they would work for themselves, and might buy 
extra food at the cantine with their day’s earnings ; no, they got 
it into their heads that Versailles would in some way or other be 
the better for their working, and nothing could get it out of 
them. The very name of Versailles used to rouse them to fury; 
it was like a red rag to a bull. They boasted of their exploits 
under the Commune as things to glory in. One swore she had 
set fire to five buildings, and her only regret was that she had 
been too late to set fire to St. Lazare. Many of her companions 
expressed the same regret, with a quiet effrontery that would 
have been amusing if it had not been so appalling. Every one 
of them declared that if it were to begin over again they would 
do just the same, only better, decause now they had more expe- 
vience. “And what is your opinion, ma mere?” I said. “Do 
you think it will begin again, and that the pétroleuses are still in 
existence, or was it a type born with the Commune and passed 
away with it?” She replied unhesitatingly that she believed it 
would begin again, and that the pétroleuses would come out in 
greater force than ever; that they were neither daunted or 
disarmed by the failure of the Commune, but rather infuriated 
‘by defeat, and more resolute and reckless than before—reckless 
to a degree that only bad women can be, and ready to stake 
body and soul on their revenge. She said that the conduct of 
Versailles was weak and ill judged beyond her comprehension ; 
that they had far better have left these women free at once, on 
the plea that they were women, if they did not mean to deal out 
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their deserts to them ; but now these desperate creatures were 
exasperated by incarceration, and by a mockery of a trial that 
either liberated them or sentenced them to a punishment which 
they knew perfectly well the Government did not mean to carry 
out. It was like letting loose so many bloodhounds on France 
to set these women at large again. 

“We have seen them de frés,” continued the Superioress, 
“and we are all convinced that the next attempt will be worse 
than the first, sous avous des jours terribles devant nous ; les 
pétroleuses n'ont pas dit leur dernier mot.” Speaking of the 
Commune, led to our asking about her own experiences under 
it. It appears that the employés at St. Lazaref the Director, 
Inspector General, and their assistants were among the first turned 
out, and agents of the Hotel de Ville installed in their places. 
The first thing these guardians of public justice did was to set 
free one half of the population, such as were available for the 
public service, and able servants they proved themselves on the 
barricades and as incendiaries. To account for and in some 
measure palliate the superhuman ferocity displayed by the 
women of the Commune, I may as well mention here a fact 
not generally known, and which was told to me by a dis- 
tinguished medical man who was here all through those terrible 
saturnalia, and by two Sisters of Charity, who could also speak 
from personal knowledge. It would seem that the snuff dealt 
out to the population from the Government durcaux de tabac was 
mixed in large proportions with gunpowder. The effect of this 
ingredient taken in very small quantities is to excite the brain 
abnormally, but taken in large ones it brings on a kind of savage 
delirium tremens. The wine distributed to the Actroleuses on the 
barricades and elsewhere was also heavily charged with some 
such element of madness. It seems to me that it is rather a 
consolation to hear this, for though it reveals a diabolical instinct 
of soul hatred in the few, it explains, on the other hand, how it 
was that occasionally we saw young and hitherto mild inoffensive 
women suddenly transformed into demons. 

The Superioress said that for the first three weeks that the 
nuns fonctionnaient avec la Commune, nothing could exceed the 
respect and consideration they received from them. “They 
were as docile as little girls to us,” she said, “and never did 
anything without coming to consult us. The /uspecteur Général 
named by the Commune happened to be an ancien greffier of the 
prison. My surprise when I saw him in his new character, and 
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with such credentials, was great ; but he seemed himself very 
much ashamed, and when I asked him what had induced him to 
join the Commune, he replied, that in doing so he had been 
entirely actuated by devouement to the nuns; he had accepted 
the office because he knew we should want a protector, and he 
preferred being on the spot to watch over us himself. It was 
not a laughing matter, or I could have laughed at his audacity. 
And he actually pleaded this argument on his trial at Versailles, 
and was acquitted on it! He had always been a wellconducted, 
honest man, and I am not sure that in the bottom of his heart 
this good intention towards us may not have been mixed up 
with a great many other less good ones. During all the time he 
was in constant communication with me, he never had the 
courage once to raise his eyes to my face. He told us a good 
deal about what was going on outside, and especially what the 
women were doing. He spoke in enthusiastic praise of their 
spirit and courage. He said the fort of Montrouge would have 
been lost one day but for a girl of seventeen, who, seeing the 
soldiers démoralisés, and the gunners abandoning their guns and 
turning to fly, rushed up to one of them, seized a light and put 
it to the cannon, and so mocked the fuyards and taunted them 
all with cowardice and want of mettle, that she rallied every 
man of them and saved the place. But for this, Versailles would 
have taken it. Ten minutes later, and the defence would have 
been abandoned. ‘Had it not been for this plucky little 
dtablesse, we should have been lost!’ he exclaimed. Such traits 
as this prepared us for the pétroleuses of a few weeks later; but 
he only saw patriotism and valour in them.” 

Things went on very amicably between the gentlemen of the 
Commune and the Sisters for three weeks. Then a change came 
over them. They were not rude, but there was what the 
Superioress described as de la fireur contenue in their manner 
towards the nuns, and the latter felt that the blood fever was 
rising, and that they would soon break out into open mutiny. 
The Superioress felt this more strongly than the rest, and she was 
sorely perplexed how to get her flock out of the way of the 
wolves while it was yet time. It was-no easy matter; for as she 
quaintly said—“ On ne fait pas partir cinquante religieuses comme 
cinguante épingles dans une botte par la poste, and in the present 
state of mind of the Communists, to awake suspicion was to 
have the whole community seized and locked up forthwith. The 
first thing to be done was to procure a /aissez passer from the 
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Hotel de Ville. She had been obliged to go of late several 
times to the Prefecture on one business or another connected 
with her functions in the prison, so the authorities there knew 
her, and had always treated her with marked civility. She said 
that the first time she went there the faces of the so called officials 
struck her as positively demoniacal ; they were all of them half 
drunk, men taken from the gutters of Belleville and Villette to 
fill offices, of whose commonest outward forms they had no idea, 
yet they were as deferential to herself and the nuns who accom- 
panied her as so many priests might have been. . This did not 
prevent her saying to her companion as soon as they were alone 

—“ Well, if we did not believe in hell, the faces we have seen 
today would have revealed it to us.’ 

She applied for a /aissez passer, and got it without any diffi- 
culty. She kept it in her pocket all that day, and the next 
morning she seemed to hear a voice saying to her interiorly— 
“Now is the moment; faites les partir!” The exodus was 
planned so well, and carried out so discreetly, the nuns going 
in threes and fours at a time, that not a shadow of suspicion 
dawned on the employds, their gaolers, as they now considered 
them. All that day the Superioress kept constantly with them, 
never letting them lose sight of her for a quarter of an hour at a 
time, coming and going perpetually, and making future arrange- 
ments for one thing or another, so as to put them more 
completely off the scent. 

It was only when evening came, and there were but eight 
nuns in the house beside herself, that the flight was discovered. 
The rage of the Director was undisguised. But if he could not 
catch the fugitives, he could revenge himself on the devoted ones 
who had shielded their flight at the peril of their own lives. The 
Superioress was at work in the midst of the little remnant of her 
little flock when he rushed info the room, / pistolet au poing. 
A few words passed between them, angry on his part, calm and 
resolute on hers; then, with an oath, he left the room abruptly. 

“T knew as well as if he had told me,” she said, “that he was 
gone to see if there was a cachot vacant to put me in. I did not 
feel terrified. God gives such strong graces in moments like 
that! but I felt the same kind of internal voice saying to me— 
‘Now is your time; take the others and fly!’ We hurried down 
the stairs just as we were, and went out. We turned to the left 
and walked on as fast as we could, without running, towards the 
Gate du Nord. We could hardly have turned the corner of the 
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street when the Director was in pursuit of us. Les détenues, who 
saw us leave the house and take to the left, called out to him— 
‘To the right, citoyen! They are not twenty yards ahead!’ 
He followed the direction, and this saved us. We reached the 
station just as the train was about to move. The guards saw us 
coming, and cried out to us to make haste and jumpin. ‘But 
our tickets; we have not taken them!’ I said. ‘Never mind, 
jump in; you will pay at the other end!’ and they hustled us 
into the nearest carriage. We had not seated ourselves when 
the Director appeared on the platform, pistol in hand, and crying 
out frantically to the train to stop. But it moved on, and landed 
us safely at Argenteuil.” 

A few days after the Sceurs Marie Joseph had cleared out 
from St. Lazare, the nuns of Picpus were taken there. . This 
the Superioress thought was one reason why the officials were 
anxious to get them out of the way; they meant to put the 
others there, and they did not want any inconvenient witnesses 
of their own proceedings. 

When we had seen all that was to be seen in the vast building, 
the Superioress took us to the private chapel of the community. 
The space occupied by the sanctuary was formerly the cell of 
St. Vincent de Paul; the altar stands where his little bed used 
to be, and the window step is worn away by the pressure of his 
feet when, in his last years, increasing infirmities obliged him to 
have recourse to the solace of a footstool. The prison was 
formerly a Lazarist monastery. The refectory is exactly as it 
was in the time of St. Vincent, unchanged in all, except its 
occupants, and the great sombre corridors echoed for twenty 
years to the footsteps of the sweet apostle of charity. His 
memory is held in great veneration throughout the prison, and 
the inmates speak of him with a sort of rough, filial affectionate- 
ness that the nuns told us is often very touching ; they seem to 
look on him as a friend who ought to stand by them. 

I had nearly forgotten one incident in our visit that had a 
peculiar beauty of its own. We were passing by the open door 
of what seemed an infirmary; all the beds were occupied, and 
there were several nuns sitting in the room, when one of them 
ran out and said—-“Oh, ma mere, you will not pass without 
coming to say bon jour to our vieilles? Ever since they heard 
you were showing the house, they have been watching for you.” 
The Superioress said it was late and she really had not time just 
now ; but the nun begged harder, and said that /s vieilles knew 
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that she was going into retreat that evening, so they would not 
see her for eight days, and the old women seeing they were in 
danger of being refused, began to cry out so piteously that the 
Mother, asking us if we would not mind walking down the ward, 
yielded and we went in. These old women are all infirm and 
incurable, and have been sent as such from one hospital or 
another to St. Lazare. Their delight when the Superioress 
came in and spoke a word to each was almost rapturous. I 
stood to speak to one old soul, but instead of detailing her own 
aches and pains, after the usual manner of those dear, blessed, 
garrulous, poor people, she burst out confidentially into extatic 
praises of notre mére, how sweet and kind she was, and how she 
loved them all, and what she did for them, and what an angel 
she was altogether, “as indeed all the donnes swurs were,” the 
good soul made haste to assure me. I found on comparing notes 
with my friends, that those to whom they spoke had improved 
the opportunity in the same way. It seemed quite a treat to 
them to find an audience for their grateful praises of the saurs. 
Indeed, as far as our view of them went, the Sisters of Marie 
Joseph fully justify the love they reap so plentifully. The 
Superioress is what the French would call une maitresse femme, 
a combination of energy and gentleness, with a certain frank 
brightness of manner that is very winning to strangers, and must 
be a great help, independent of stronger agencies, in enabling 
her to win the confidence and disarm the rebellious spirits of the 
women she has to deal with. It was wonderful to watch her as 
she passed on from sad/e to salle, saying just the right little word 
to all of them, and bringing a smile on all the faces, old and 
young, good and bad. Her manner, while it was perfectly 
simple and familiar, never lost its dignity ; but there was not 
the faintest tinge of that spirit which too often hinders the 
salutary influence of virtue with vice—keep off, for I am holier 
than thou! With these infirm old women, she was affectionate 
and caressing as a mother, petting them like children, and 
encouraging their fearless familiarity towards herself. They had 
been here all through the Commune, they told us, and witnessed 
from their windows—the infirmary is on the ground floor—all 
the scenes enacted in the court by ces dames, as they mockingly 
styled them, who had come to replace the Sisters. But the worst 
of that terrible interval to them was the terror they were in of 
being burnt to death. They saw the flames rising on all sides 
from the conflagrations in the neighbourhood of St. Lazare, and 
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they were in momentary expectation of seeing the prison itself 
fired. The doors were opened for them to fly, but “@ guoz bon, 
puisque nous n'avions pas de jambes pour fuir?” they observed, 
jocosely. Before the Superipress took leave of the incurables, 
she asked them to pray for the nuns during their retreat, which 
was to begin that evening. They promised in chorus that they 
would, and one said—“ We will offer up all our sufferings this 
week for /es bonnes seurs,” and all the others pledged themselves 
to do the same. 

So ended our visit to St. Lazare. It was asad and yet an 
unutterably consoling one. We hear a great deal about the 
atheism and immorality and wickedness of Paris, and God knows 
there is plenty of them; but there is much also that is bright 
and pure and beautiful mixed up with the bad, if only we looked 
for it and proclaimed it. We should find the pearls of Purity, 
the rubies of Charity, the emeralds of Hope, and the salt of the 
Holy Spirit scattered everywhere amidst the general corruption, 


healing and redeeming it. 
G. R. 











Father and Child. 


—— 


Lonc, long ago a whitehaired blind old man 
Sought with a fair young guide the A®gean shore ; 
A rocky ledge along the margin hoar. 
He sat, and listened to the wild waves’ roar ; 
They spoke to him of things that were no more. 
With lifted, sightless eyes he seemed to peer 
Into the vast unknown that stretched before ; 
Then bent his hoary head and seemed to hear, 
As in a dream of Heaven, sweet music whispered near. 


Full o’er his soul the flood of glory burst — 
Bright visions of the mighty days of old, 
When heavenly powers with mortal man conversed, 
And men themselves were of diviner mould ; 
His parted lips the inward rapture told. 
In silence long he sat. Then, swift and strong, 
As though no feeble walls of flesh could hold 
The restless spirit, broke the tide of song ; 
And the great waves exulting glanced in light along. 


The maiden gazed upon her noble sire, 
And caught each thrilling accent as it fell, 

And wrote on memory’s page those words of fire, 
And like a sacred trust she kept them well. 
Aye! to the end of time those notes shall swell, 

They breathe a spirit that no years can tame, 
And latest ages feel the wondrous spell. 

Sweet Poesy! where’er thy sway is owned, 

Thy mighty Father reigns, in glory throned. 























Russia and her Church. 
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I. 

It would probably be an exaggeration to say that there is at 
present any very lively interest taken by Englishmen generally 
in Russian affairs, or in the state of religion in Russia in 
particular. Every now and then we have a sensational book, 
written by some one who has scampered over a part of the 
country, or spent a few weeks in St. Petersburgh or Moscow, 
which professes, as is the fashion with the trashy and pretentious 
literature of the circulating libraries, to give a bird’s-eye view of 
Russian society or of Russian religious thought, but which 
hardly even attempts to sound the depths either of the social or 
spiritual condition of the millions who live under the rule of the 
Czar. The reforms introduced by Alexander the Second, coming 
so soon after the excitement of the Crimean war, which forced 
the public attention to Russia, have no doubt awakened some 
interest. Some enthusiastic Britons are moved by the hope of 
seeing our own incomparable Constitution imitated in Russia, 
assured, with a noble but somewhat unintelligent credulity, that 
that venerable tree will always strike its roots deep and flourish 
as at home in any soil whatsoever to which it may be trans- 
planted. Then it must be further supposed that the many 
thousand holders of Russian stocks in England feel some sort of 
interest in the country to which they have trusted their treasure. 
These motives of public attention produce, after all, but 

a languid, transient impression. But there are others which 
address themselves with some power to the more thoughtful 
classes of the community. Thus, there is always a party in the 
Anglican Church anxiously looking out for some chance of 
fraternization with foreign Churches—always excepting the 
Catholic Church—and the members of this party have 
more than once shown this kind of selfish interest in Russian 
religionism. We must add to these the respectable persons, 
of whom not a few are to be met with here and there in 
English society, to whom Russia and everything Russian 
constitutes their favourite bugbear. To such persons every 
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thing bad that happens, happens in the first place by the 
permission of Providence, and in the second place, with almost 
equal uniformity, by the machinations of Russia. “If the 
Tiber overflows its banks, or if the Nile does not do so”—it is 
all the fault of the Czar and his emissaries. Russia is the 
Macedonia of Europe, she intends to swallow up all the other 
States in her future universal Empire, and hopes to bring about 
this result partly by diplomacy, partly by gold, and partly by 
force. To balance these alarmists, there is another class of Old 
World political speculators who look upon Russia as destined to 
save Europe instead of overwhelming her. These people rest 
their anticipations on the undeniable truth that Russia is a 
strong monarchy, in which the old Christian principles of 
government are to a certain extent preserved, and they think 
that she may have some day to perform the work of rebuilding 
society upon these same principles, which have been more or 
less discarded everywhere else in the European world. Lastly, 
there has always been in the Catholic heart a strong yearning 
for the deliverance of Russia from the schism in which she has 
grown up, but which was never in her, as in other countries, a 
matter of deliberate choice. She has treated Catholicism, in 
many réspects, most shamefully and cruelly, but her first 
alienation from Catholic unity was not her own act, and her 
subsequent conduct to the Church has the excuse of blindness, 
ignorance, and the slavery in which the civil power keeps her in 
matters of religion as well as in all others. And thus it has 
come about that we hear frequently of prayers and associations 
of prayers for her conversion, and that many eyes are eagerly 
strained to descry, if possible, any elements in her present 
condition which may seem to contain in themselves the hope of 
a brighter future. 

We cannot but believe that the instinct which has turned so 
many Catholic prayers to the spiritual regeneration of Russia 
comes from the highest source, and we hope to see its influence 
spread and deepen year after year, until the irresistible 
pleadings of the whole Church of Christ on earth may achieve 
the great conquest which must involve so many pregnant results 
for the benefit of the world. The history of the Russian Church 
is unique in the annals of Christianity. Without entering into 
the details of the narrative, we may say with Mr. Palmer,* that 


* The Replies of the Patriarch Nicon. Translated by W. Palmer, M.A. Longmans, 
1871. Preface, p. xvii. 
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“this prodigious extension of Christianity” (he is speaking of 
the growth of the Russian Church) “which can scarcely be said 
to have begun before the expulsion of St. Ignatius in A.D. 858, 
was obtained chiefly during those two centuries of alternate 
schisms and conversions which intervened between Photius and 
Cerularius, and that it by no means stopped short on the 
consummation of the schism by Cerularius, but continued still to 
speed till A.D. 1240, and even under the Tatar yoke, converting 
heathens, producing apparently saints and confessors and 
martyrs, and multiplying miraculous apparitions and healings, in 
connection often with local saints and with holy images and 
relics.” He adds that the hierarchy frequently rebuked princes 
with true apostolical liberty, and aided very powerfully, not only 
in the introduction of letters and laws, as might have been 
expected, but also in the consolidation of the unity of the 
monarchy which was afterwards to become an enslaver and a 
tyrant. The history of the so called “schism in the Papacy” in 
Europe, when saints afterwards canonized and revered by the 
whole Church were found under the obedience of the Antipope 
as well as under that of the Pope, is enough to prove that the 
highest graces both of sanctity and of miraculous powers need 
not be withdrawn by God when the persons to whom they are 
vouchsafed are by simple mistake or ignorance in an abnormal 
ecclesiastical position. The Catholic historian will readily grant 
what the writer whom we have already quoted goes on to 
suppose, that “the mass of the Russian people, both laity and 
clergy, though bred up with an imperfect notion of the unity of 
the Church, in ignorance of the authority of the Holy See, and 
with great prejudices and misconceptions concerning it, were in 
good faith in their traditional Christianity, and only materially 
in schism.”* Missionaries to the heathen, in particular, rightly 
baptized and in the possession of true orders and true sacra- 
ments, if without any personal knowledge or share in the 
separation in which they had been born and bred, would enter 
on their holy and dangerous career with undoubting faith, and 
we might expect to find that they had not been wanting even in 
the preternatural signs which are promised to the Christian 
apostolate, and in which the mere Protestant missionaries have 
from first to last been deficient. 

But there is another side to the question. If the early history 
of the Russian Church, in her inevitable and involuntary external 


* ?: sik. 
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separation from the centre of vital unity, has been brightened 
with Catholic glories and a fecundity which reveals her secret 
and unconscious communion with the one Mother of all the 
children of God, the later annals of the same Church are 
signally eloquent in the lessons which they teach as to the fate 
which must sooner or later fall upon an isolated communion in 
its conflict with the world and the civil power, unless it can 
support itself by connection with the one rock of strength which 
the civil power can never subdue, the throne on which sits the 
Vicar of Him Who has overcome the world. There are many 
Christian communities which retain but shreds and fragments of 
Christian doctrine, many which have lost the sacraments and 
the priesthood, many which have sunk into utter sterility and 
lifelessness, many which have engrafted heresy after heresy on the 
scanty portions of the Catholic creed which they have retained. 
To all these the Russian Church is far superior in respect of the 
particulars just now named, but in her utter slavery to the State, 
and in a long list of practical evils which have taken root in her 
in consequence, she has few rivals and no equals in misery. The 
moral of her career is written in luminous letters, which he who 
runs may read. One thing alone she wanted, Catholic unity. The 
want of that made her the slave of the State, and the yoke of 
the State has made her—what she is. 

It may be convenient for the purposes of this paper if we 
try to give a short sketch of what we may take to be without 
exaggeration the present condition of the Russian Church. It 
is drawn in the main from the recent work of Pére Gagarin, who, 
though not an ecclesiastic before his conversion to Catholicism, 
may be considered as well informed on the subject as any active 
minded layman is usually found to be on the ecclesiastical con- 
dition of his own community. We shall follow the divisions of 
his book—Le Clergé Russe—and speak first of the secular clergy, 
then of the regulars, thirdly of the seminaries, fourthly of the 
bishops, and lastly of the Synod which now governs the Russian 
Church. 


II. 

Even in the Catholic Eastern Churches celibacy is not a 
necessary qualification for orders. A priest cannot marry, but a 
married man can be ordained. The Maronite priests are almost 
all married, and many of them acquit themselves in a most 
admirable manner of their sacred functions. They are elected 
by their flocks out of their own midst, their peculiar character 
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rendering practicable this departure from the rule which is 
observed in the West. The inhabitants of Lebanon are simple, 
and full of faith, so that it is easy to understand how a system 
which may be suitable or even beneficial to them, can prove 
very much the reverse when applied to a people of another 
character, and carried out under widely different circumstances, 
as is the case in Russia. However, evén when taken at its 
very best, we must, of course, always expect in vain from a 
married clergy the selfsacrificing devotion of an unmarried, and 
a Church whose priests were a// married would be a strange and 
abnormal thing. Hence, in all the Eastern Churches, side by 
side with the seculars, who are married, we find the regulars, 
who of course are not. And, as a bishop is bound to be a 


’ celibate, the bishops are of necessity chosen from among the 


unmarried clergy, and thus it has come to pass that the 
regulars, or black priests, as they are called in Russia, have 
acquired an immense amount of influence and authority at the 
expense of the seculars, or white priests, who have gradually 
come to occupy a position of recognized inferiority, the ‘primary 
cause of this inferiority being, let us remember, their married 
state. 

To speak more particularly of the Russian Church, in which 
there has always existed a marked separation between the two 
classes of clergy. Here, up to a comparatively recent period, there 
has been no actual opposition between them, all the influence, 
learning, and intelligence of the whole clerical body remaining 
with the regulars, and the seculars passively acquiescing in such 
a state of things. But Peter the First overturned the whole 
constitution of the Church, and his successors have carried on 
the work which he began, which has completely revolutionized the 
position of the secular clergy, making them into an hereditary 
corporation, and creating, so to speak, a clerical caste. Whether 
the result actually brought about was or was not originally 
contemplated, it is, at any rate, much to be deplored, and has 
been accomplished by means of a series of wrongs, usurpations, 
and iniquitous measures. The first step was the creation of 
seminaries, to which priests were compelled to send their 
children. Such children were next forced to follow the pro- 
fession of their fathers, by the closing against them of every 
other career, while, at the same time, almost insuperable 
obstacles were thrown in the way of any one in another class 
who might aspire to the priesthood. Nor was this all; for 
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marriage, which had been optional before ordination, was made 
obligatory, and the unfortunate seminarist was not even left at 
liberty to select as he would the companion of his life. In order 
that the daughters of priests might not want husbands, he was 
forbidden to marry out of his own class. Some bishops even push 
the prohibition further still, and do not allow the seminarist to 
choose a wife out of any diocese except his own. The caste 
once created, the hereditary principle once laid firmly down, 
certain consequences were sure to follow. For instance, it has 
been found necessary, in order to the prevention of disputes, to 
decree that a vacant benefice is either to pass as a matter of 
course to whoever will marry the daughter of its deceased holder, 
or else to be reserved for the son of this latter, if he has left one 
under age. Can it be hoped that, while the ranks of the clergy 
are recruited in such a manner as this, they will contain many 
who possess a due sense of the sanctity of their calling, or who 
strive to acquit themselves with fidelity of its exalted duties ? 
The priesthood has become a trade, and a trade, too, which 
cannot even be followed or abandoned at will.* 

To the formation of a clerical caste is to be ascribed the 
hatred and jealousy at present existing between the two classes 
of clergy. Nor are they divided by mutual aversion and distrust 
alone ; there is also a radical difference in their views. To say 
that the seculars have Protestant tendencies, while the regulars 
incline towards Catholicism, would be to speak too broadly. But, 
if we compare the Russian Church with the Anglican, we may 
say with tolerable accuracy that the seculars resemble the Low 


* “The young ecclesiastic who desired to enter into office had first of all to look 
about for a suitable heiress, and to make arrangements with her relatives: he pledged 
himself by contract either to pay his mother in law a yearly portion of his income, or 
to pay a sum of acquittance, for which she undertook to procure him the appointment. 
The matter was so systematically carried on, that the bishop’s secretary constantly 
possessed a complete register of the marriageable daughters of the priests of the 
district, and this register was consulted on every appointment to a vacancy. The 
pernicious working of this evil custom is palpable ; and it was even increased by the 
fact that the Russian women (except the aristocracy) were generally inferior to the 
men, as regards culture, and that every priest knew that his pastorship came to an end 
with the life of his wife. ‘The dependence of the priests on their wives and relatives 
has, therefore, long been a favourite subject for Russian novels, and we need only to 
read one of Blagoveshtshenski’s tales to be initiated in all the circumstances which 
have arisen from this system. Its effect on the young has been especially disadvan- 
tageous ; for even during their life in the seminary they look out for heiresses in orde: 
to get into office as soon as possible, and in this way they not unfrequently neglect 
their own improvement. This state of things was so notorious and so wide spread that 
it excited the attention of the Government, and was repeatedly mentioned in the 
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Church party and the regulars the High Church—the former 
possessing a presbyterian tone, while the latter insist upon the 
prerogatives of the hierarchy. But this divergency of religious 
tendency is not at all enough to account for the jealousy and 
hostility which exists between the two classes of the Russian 
clergy. The strong feeling which separates them can, it would 
appear, be compared to nothing which exists, or has existed, in 
Catholic experience. Jealousies of every kind have been the 
bane of ecclesiastical organizations from the very beginning: 
such feelings had an important influence even in bringing about 
our Lord’s Passion,* and no age of the Church is probably 
entirely free from the mischief which they engender unless they 
are strongly kept under by Christian charity and the prudence 
of enlightened rulers. But nothing in the Western Church, 
happily, can be compared to the relative situation of the regulars 
and seculars in Russia, where the latter are an hereditary caste, 
inferior in learning, position, and wealth, to their rivals, and not 
only their inferiors, but their subjects. The seminaries, the 
episcopal sees, the seats in the governing Synod, every post of 
influence and importance has, until quite lately, been in the 
hands of the regulars, who are, moreover, occasionally recruited 
from the highest classes, and almost uniformly receive into their 
ranks the most brilliant and promising of the students in the 
seminaries. Of late there has been a tendency on the part of 
the Government to raise the seculars to high posts, and gradually 
to destroy the monopoly of the regulars. This, for the time at 
all events, can only whet the appetite of the seculars for further 


general Report which the Head Commissioner of the Synod annually presented to the 
Emperor” (Modern Russia, p. 235. By Dr. Julius Erckardt). The writer here 
quoted is, we imagine, a Protestant, and appears well informed as to the state of 
Russia. He tells us that the present Emperor has changed the system, as far as law 
can change it. ‘‘The law passed in the year 1867, which abolished the hereditary 
character of the livings, and expressly prohibited that a man should marry [into] or 
maintain the family of his predecessor as a condition of his appointment, was one of 
the most important and advantageous measures which the present Government has 
taken. Although, from the nature of the matter, years must elapse before the beneficial 
results of this breach upon the old nepotizing system can operate on a large scale, and 
give a different colour to the life of the secular clergy, yet an essential advance has 
been made in the fact that the old system is publicly condemned, and that the younger 
clergy, under the protection of an Imperial decree, are afforded an opportunity of 
attacking the old custom” (Zéid., p. 236). But the real reform would be, as is hinted 
further on, to abolish the necessity of marriage before ordination, retaining the rule 
which prohibits it after. 

* St. Matthew says of Pilate, ‘‘Sciebat enim quod /er invidiam tradidissent 
Eum” (St. Matt. xxvii. 18). 
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changes. The regulars are forced to stand on the defensive by 
the fierce onslaught which is made upon them by their deter- 
mined adversaries, who will, no doubt, never cease their attacks 
until they have almost annihilated the power of the black clergy. 
As has been said, the seculars have carried several very important 
positions. Until quite lately, the chaplains to the various 
embassies and the military chaplains were invariably chosen 
from among the regulars; but now the case is reversed, and 
even the head chaplain of the army and navy, as well as the 
Emperors confessor, are both married men. But all past 
conquests are counted as nothing, so long as celibate priests 
alone can become bishops. The point is a difficult one to gain, 
but patient perseverance may succeed at last, especially as the 
seculars have on their side the Government, the newspapers, and 
that daily increasing body of persons who have thrown off all 
religious belief whatsoever.* 

If the politicians in whose hands the destiny of the Russian 
Church is placed were wise, they would without delay abrogate 
all those measures by which the clergy has become an hereditary 
caste, for that reform is one which cries aloud to be made, and 
is, indeed, more necessary than any other of many needful 
changes. With respect to clerical celibacy, they might be 
content to be not more exacting than the Holy See, and, under 
existing circumstances, compulsory celibacy might perhaps be 
undesirable for the Russian clergy. But compulsory marriage 
can in no case be anything but prejudicial, and there would be 
immense advantages to be gained by the existence of a body of 
unmarried secular priests, who would form a sort of connecting 
link between the married clergy and the religious. Such, at 
least, is the suggestion of Pére Gagarin. It may perhaps be 
thought, on the other hand, that it is better to have priests 
necessarily either married or celibate, than to allow of uncer- 
tainty or change upon such a point, or that, at all events, the 
volunteer celibates would be very few. There is so vital a 
difference between Anglican ministers and priests of any Church 
whatsoever, that it is not easy to argue from the case of the one 
to that of the other. Still there is something in the fact that the 
Catholicizing movement among Anglicans which has now been 
on foot for more than thirty years has been singularly unpro- 


* The Government has begun by allowing certain married priests—members of the 
Synod, chaplains to embassies, and the like—to wear the mitre. The Emperor’s 
confessor heads the movement. 
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ductive. in the direction of clerical celibacy. Surely, a quarter 
of a century ago, if any one had been called on to predict the 
onward course of the movement in question—supposing it to go 
on with unbroken success—his anticipations would perhaps have 
fallen short of what has actually resulted in many points, but as 
to this, they would far have exceeded the issue. Sacerdotalism, 
ritualism, the development of new principles of worship, the 
multiplication of “religious” women of various shades and 
institutes, the practice of confession, high celebrations, and the 
like—all these things are conspicuous as signs of the movement, 
but we do not see by their side any appreciable increase of 
celibacy among the clergy, even though their claim to the 
“priestly” character has been so openly made and so widely 
acquiesced in, and though the assertion and recognition of such 
claims point so naturally to the celibate on very many grounds 
of the highest importance. It might, however, be different in 
Russia, where the sacerdotal character in the clergy is unques- 
tioned and universally known to the people, where there exists 
already so large and influential a mass of celibates in the 
regular clergy, and where the rule against marriage after 
ordination would secure the voluntary celibate against his own 
inconstancy, and give him a recognized position as such in the 
eyes of others. 

There is, we fear, not much ground for thinking that 
aspirations after a better state of things are largely at work 
among the secular clergy of Russia. Indeed, the only point 
which is discussed with much eagerness by the Russian press, 
in reference to the secular clergy, is the possibility of an ameli- 
oration of their pecuniary condition, and yet it would appear 
that poverty is by no means one of the worst of their many 
miseries. The parish priests are not, as a rule, very poor, at 
least in the towns; their sources of income are numerous, and 
they live rent free. In the country they are less well off, but 
even there many of their grievances are merely imaginary. The 
number of the priests might easily be curtailed, and the length 
of the services abridged. An immense number of deacons, 
cantors, and the like, might be discarded, and thus the “caste” 
would be reduced in number, and the revenues saved for 
the parish priests. It would be difficult to find, even among 
the sects, a body of religious teachers which has fallen so 
low as the Russian parochial clergy, or which fulfils the duties of 
its calling in so sadly imperfect a manner. Indeed, the Russian 
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parish priest seems to imagine that his only duty consists in 
performing certain external ceremonies; and seldom to dream of 
seeking to make our Lord known and loved, or of teaching 
men to follow His Divine footsteps. It is as if he knew not the 
value of souls bought with the price of the Precious Blood. 
We must hope that there are always numberless exceptions to 
be made to these general statements, but the description comes 
to us from authorities who would not willingly exaggerate. 
Such is the condition to which the measures of Peter the Great 
have reduced the most important portion of the clergy of his 
country. 
III. 

There will always exist within the Church a body of persons 
who have been called to the religious life, and, though no Order 
can be indispensable in itself to her well being, still much would 
be wanting to the fulness of her life, and the vigour of her action, 
if the religious element were to be suppressed. And if this is 
true of the Church at large, it is more especially so with respect 
to the Eastern Church, in which it is almost exclusively among 
religious that celibate priests are to be found, and in which no 
married priest can become a bishop. Hence, religious orders are 
more influential, and more important in the East, than they can 
be anywhere else. These remarks bring us back to the Russian 
Church ; and here we may say, in passing, that the unmarried 
clergy has always been far more popular in Russia than the 
married ; this popular favour, which even the lax state of the 
monastic establishments has not been able to overthrow, being, 
in the present day, the chief strength, and indeed almost the sole 
stronghold of the religious, or black priests. The revenues of 
the Russian monasteries are very considerable ; all their posses- 
sions were indeed confiscated by Catharine the Second, about a 
hundred years ago, but indemnification has been made in various 
ways for this spoliation. An annual allowance is made to each 
religious house, proportioned to the number of its inhabitants, 
and several grants of landed property have from time to time 
been made by the State to the various establishments. But 
their most profitable source of income is to be found in the 
generosity and credulity of the Russians, of which characteristics 
the monks do not scruple to take every possible advantage. 

The Russians [says Pere Gagarin, p. 73] give willingly to the 


convents, and the generosity of the people is solicited constantly by the 
most varied and ingenious inventions. Rich people and great people 
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are fond of getting themselves buried in the precincts of the monasteries, 
and the graves are sold at a very high price. The funerals and the 
prayers, the recital of which is provided for at the tombs of relations, 
also bring in large sums to the monks.* Collectors are sent over the 
whole of Russia, to gather alms. In the most frequented places, in the 
great cities, and on the roads, chapels or oratories are to be seen where 
Mass is not said, but where venerated pictures (cons) are exposed. The 
Russian people frequent these chapels very much, and every one who 
goes there buys a candle or puts some money into the box. The 
pictures which have the reputation of being miraculous, as well as the 
relics of the saints, are ordinarily in the churches of the convents, to 
which they attract an immense concourse of people, and no one goes 
‘there with empty hands. Some years ago, the Synod canonized a 
Bishop named Tychon. “The solemn translation of his relics which is 
equivalent to the ceremony of canonization, attracted two hundred and 
fifty thousand persons. It is said that the house of St. Sergius” (at 


* “*The sums which are paid for monastery tombs are really fabulous. The 
St. Petersburg Nevsky monastery demands at least one thousand five hundred silver 
roubles for a single grave ; under some circumstances double that sum: and in this 
manner it gains annually some thousands of roubles. The Moscow monastery, 
Sergiev-Troitskoye, is regarded as still more noble and sacred. Of course the burial 
fees are extra, and also the annual Mass in remembrance of the deceased. . . . . Still 
more considerable is the income arising from the so called ‘ Intercessions for the quick 
and the dead.’ As soon as a monastery requires money, it sends out, by permission of 
the Synod, a number of monks who, provided with ‘register books,’ traverse the 
country. Whoever wishes for an intercession, inserts his name in the book, pays an 
amount corresponding with his property, and thus gains the right of having his name 
mentioned in the annual intercession. A few years ago, a monk of Athos collected 
in this manner, in three districts of the one province of Vyatka, the sum of twenty 
thousand silver roubles, which he carried back to his home in half-imperials.. . . Every 
monastery also possesses the right of setting up boxes for offerings within a certain 
radius, and of appointing guardians of the same, who exhort the passers by to give 
alms. It has recently been considered especially valuable to possess the privilege of 
having boxes at the railway stations. The Moscow Sergiev monastery, to which the 
Moscow and Petersburg railway is assigned, receives from the boxes alone which are 
placed along this line about two hundred thousand roubles : smaller sums, but still 
amounting to thousands, fall to the provincial monasteries. Lastly, every more 
important monastery is at the same a place of pilgrimage, as soon as it can boast of 
the possession of the wonderworking picture of a saint, and these, during the last few 
years, have been almost all removed from the parish churches into the monasteries. 

. Considerable profit is also derived, even outside the monastery walls, from the 
wonderworking pictures ; for these, from time to time, make journeys to the great 
cities, and, for liberal alms, condescend to visit even private houses. The custom 
especially is universal for.cities which have been visited by an epidemic to invite the 
miraculous picture to make them a longer visit, and having [s/c] them carried into the 
houses of the sick. According to official statements, during the last great cholera 
epidemic in Moscow, twenty seven thousand silver roubles were gained by the visit of 
one sacred picture ; a fact which does not appear incredible when we know that every 
visit is paid with at least twenty five silver roubles” (Erckardt’s A/odern Russia, 
pp. 221—223). We quote this author as corroborating the statements of Pére Gagarin, 
not, of course, as if we could entirely applaud the spirit in which he writes, which is 
sometimes not much better than the English in which his thoughts are clothed. 
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Moscow) “receives every year a million pilgrims. The celebrated 
picture of our Lady of Iberia, which is to be seen in a chapel built 
against the walls of the Kremlin, at Moscow, belongs to the Pererva 
convent. It is calculated that the receipts of this chapel in 1843 
amounted to four hundred thousand roubles.” * 


Severe charges are brought against the monasteries by 
hostile writers on the score of the misappropriation of their 
large revenues. These charges are considered by Pére Gagarin 
as, possibly, exaggerations, but it cannot be denied that the 
inmates of the monasteries, and especially the superiors, are 
enriched by these offerings of the faithful, and the simple truth 
seems to be that as a community life does not prevail except in a 
small proportion of the monasteries, the revenues are divided, 
and a third part usually falls to the share of the superior. 
The Golos (a Russian paper) estimates the income of the 
superiors of the four great Lauras—the largest and . most 
famous of the monasteries, at Kief, at Moscow, at St. Peters- 
burgh, and at Potchayef in Volhynia—as from forty thousand 
to sixty thousand roubles annually (2.2, from one hundred and 
sixty thousand francs to two hundred and forty thousand). No 
bad income, certainly, even for an English “ head of a house” or 
bishop! These, however, are the great prizes. The convents 
and monasteries, besides these four great Lauras, are divided 
into three classes, and the authority already quoted rates the 
income of the superiors of the lowest of the three at from 
one thousand to five thousand roubles, and this sum rises in 
the case of the second and first classes respectively to from 
five thousand to ten thousand roubles, and from ten thousand 
to thirty thousand. If we understand the statistics correctly, 
there are nearly forty convents (or monasteries) of the first 
class, between sixty and seventy of the second, and nearly a 
hundred and twenty of the third. This is a great diminution 
from the ancient numbers, a large number of religious houses 
having been suppressed either at the date of the confiscation of 
the goods of monastic orders in 1764, or at a subsequent time. 

It cannot be denied, as we have said, that there are great 
abuses as to the disposal of the revenues of the monasteries, but 
these abuses may fairly be said to be in the main the work of the 
Government, and the result of the miserable system which has 
made the Church a simple department of the State. The tone 
of the writers to whom we have already alluded appears to 

* Le Clergé Russe, p. 75. 
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indicate a clamour on the part of the liberalizing press in Russia 
and elsewhere for a second confiscation of monastic goods, or 
perhaps for the destruction of the religious orders. Pére 
Gagarin seems to be afraid. that the Government, which is still 
allpowerful, and from which alone at the present moment any 
active measures can be expected, may be induced to listen to 
such a clamour, which is certainly only too much in harmony 
with the spirit of the age, or, we may rather say, with the 
worldly spirit in any age. But the Russian Government will 
show no wisdom or foresight in such a measure. If the 
monasteries could be made more what they ought to be, if 
they could be reformed in such a spirit as to make them once 
more institutions really worthy of the name of religious houses, 
they might again become the centres of light and true civi- 
lization to the community around them, and their revenues, 
when they are larger than necessity requires, might be spent in 
the foundation of a thousand works of piety and charity 
throughout the land. Unfortunately, at the present moment 
they appear to be religious houses only by a figure of speech. 

It is grievous to contemplate the abuses which prevail in the 
monasteries of Russia. All are supposed to observe the rule of 
St. Basil, and to form several congregations ; mutual dependence, 
however, has long been at an end, and each house is now com- 
pletely isolated from the rest. In former times this was not so: the 
larger houses had a number of smaller monasteries dependent on 
them, and this served to keep up discipline. There are about three 
times as many monks as there are nuns, because of a decree of 
Peter the Great, which forbids any woman to be professed before 
the age of forty, so that numbers live on in the convents, waiting 
for their profession, and not a few novices end by returning to 
the world. Of religious men, a very large majority are priests, and 
the religious life is, for the greater part of them, a career rather 
than a vocation. It not unfrequently happens that the young 
seminarist has not any attraction towards the religious life, or 
regards it with a repugnance which even the hope of a mitre fails 
to overcome. © Therefore, since it is not easy to procure the 
number of subjects requisite to fill such posts as can only be 
intrusted to men of some mind and cultivation, the most 
unworthy expedients and shameful deceptions are resorted to, 
in order to force many unfortunate dupes to embrace a monastic 
life. Pére Gagarin quotes an author of the present day for an 
account of the manner in which the metropolitan of Moscow, 
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at the beginning of the present century, used to fill up his 
monasteries. If the student whose entrance was desired 
resisted all persuasions, he was invited to a drinking party by 
one of the monks, and when he was well in his cups, the 
ceremony of giving him the tonsure and the habit was gone 
through. Then he was put to bed, and his secular clothes were 
taken away. In the morning he found himself a monk, and 
though he might tear the habit to pieces in his fury, he was 
in time calmed down and led to submit to his fate. Even at 
present, we are told, something of the same sort occasionally 
takes place. The University students are not unfrequently to 
be found in taverns and other like places, and it sometimes 
happens to them to pass the limits of temperance. A student 
is carried home on a litter: the ceremony goes by the slang 
name of the “ translation of his relics.” He is one of those more 
brilliant youths whom it is desired to enlist in the monastic 
cause ; the superior of the Academy, who is always a monk, 
sends for him, gives him a reprimand, and tells him he is 
expelled. But he adds at the same time that he will forgive 
all if he sees signs of true penitence in the culprit. The only 
sign of penitence that he will consider sincere is a paper 
in which the hero of last night’s debauch begs for leave to 
make his religious profession! It is not likely that superiors 
who know so little about what a religious vocation really 
is would be able to form their novices, and, in the greater 
number of houses, there is no such thing as a novitiate, 
properly so called, but a mere assemblage of young men 
waiting to be professed, and allowed to spend the zxzéerim in 
amusing themselves as they see fit. If they weary of the 
cloister, they can seek relief from ennui without its walls at 
any hour of the day or night, and it need hardly be added, 
that the formality of asking leave to go out is dispensed with 
altogether. 

Without a novitiate, there can be no real religious life, and 
there is none in Russia. In one monastery we find the greatest 
laxity ; in another, the most rigorous despotism; the rule is 
nowhere observed ; and as to the vows, it would be difficult to 
say which of the three is the most flagrantly disregarded. 
There are, in fact, as we have said, but a few houses in which 
community life is even attempted. Superiors, instead of being 
elected by the religious of each house, are appointed - by 
Government, and the first step towards remedying the present 
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deplorable state of things, would be to emancipate the monasteries 
from all State control. It is absolutely essential, if there is to 
be any restoration of the religious life at all, that the interior 
control of the houses should be in the hands of persons who 
have some knowledge of the end to which the whole system is 
directed. At the present moment, which may turn out to be 
critical to the whole future of the Russian Church, nothing can 
be done without the action of the Government, which, if it could 
be wisely inspired, might originate a movement from which 
incalculable good might follow. But the work must be carried 
on from within, and the only wise course for the Government— 
in Russia as well as elsewhere—would be to set the Church free 
and to assist her to remedy in her own way the evils for which 
the State is far more responsible than herself. Anything like a 
reform of the religious institutions on the principles of “ modern 
civilization” would only make matters a thousand times worse 
than they are. Unhappily, the bureaucracy of a despotism such 
as that of Russia is not often free from the conceit that it can 
understand every system without belonging to it, and rectify 
every abuse by a stroke of the pen. The Government has the 
power of making it impossible for religious life to revive, but it 
has not the power of recalling it to life by official manipulation. 
We fear that it would have to be more sensible than most 
European Governments in order to see this very plain truth. 
It may be thought indeed that the building is almost too 
dilapidated to be capable of restoration; it must rather be 
pulled down and constructed afresh. We trust, however, 
that better things are in store in the future. There are in 
Russia many pious souls who yearn for the peace of a 
cloister. If they enter the religious houses of their own 
country, they soon leave them again ; some go to Mount Athos, 
or to Palestine; some knock at the door of the Rascolnic houses; 
but all these only experience fresh disenchantment, and become 
more thoroughly disillusionized. Happy are they if they learn 
at last that in the Catholic Church, and in her fold alone, can 
their weary feet find rest, and their longsought ideal become a 
reality! But this blessing can only belong to a few. Whata 
far greater cause for rejoicing and thanksgiving should we have, 
if the Russian religious houses could once more become what 
they ought to be, and take the lead in the return of the whole 
country to Catholic unity ! 
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Iv. 
In the early days of the Russian Church, sacred science was 
well and successfully taught in its ecclesiastical schools. Nor 
is this surprising, if we remember that it formed at first a part 
of the Church Catholic, much that was orthodox lingering on 
long after the unhappy schism. Indeed, even at a comparatively 
recent date the plan of the classes was arranged from a Catholic 
model; the Swmma of St. Thomas was explained, and the 
Ratio Studiorum of the Society of Jesus was even to be met with 
in some cases. From time to time the Catholic colouring has 
varied in depth, growing fainter or stronger according as Catholic 
ideas were regarded with more or less favour at Court; but, in 
spite of these variations, the general tendency has always been 
downwards, and the state of things has grown gradually worse 
and,.worse. There is something even touching about this history 
of an attempted revival of Christian learning in the seventeenth 
century, which might have brought in its train immense good to 
Russia and the world. Pére Gagarin tells us— 


The first place among the ecclesiastical schools of Russia belongs 
without contradiction to the Academy of Kief, founded in 1631, by Peter 
Mogila. . . . After having studied philosophy and theology at Paris, 
he served with distinction in the Polish army, and was particularly 
conspicuous at the battle of Khotin (1621). One year later he 
embraced the monastic life in the monastery of the Crypts at Kief; in 
1628 he was archimandrite of the celebrated Laura, and was soon 
afterwards called to the see of Kief. He governed, as metropolitan, the 
Greek Church (not united) in the Polish States from 1632 to his death 
in 1646. One of his first cares was to establish a printing press and a 
school, which was called an Academy, and had classes of philosophy 
and theology, besides the classes of grammar. . . . Mogila is the 
author of a catechism or exposition of the orthodox doctrine which was 
solemnly approved by the Greek Church at the Council of Jassy in 1643, 
and that of Jerusalem in 1672. It was alsoreceived by Adrian, patriarch 
of Moscow. It may be said that the doctrine of this catechism, excepting 
on the points of the Pope and the Fi/iogue, is Catholic. The Summa of 
St. Thomas was expounded at Kief. The whole organization of the 
classes was traced on that of the Catholic Colleges; one is reminded 
at every turn of the Ratio Studierum of the Society of Jesus. There is 
even a Congregation of the Blessed Virgin. 

The necessity of doing something to counteract the growing 
ignorance of the clergy was soon felt at Moscow. The celebrated 
Nicon, one of the greatest figures who have appeared in the history of 
the Russian Church, undertook the correction of the liturgical books, 
which had been corrupted by the copyists, and the resistance which this 
reform met with made the necessity of having schools felt and understood. 
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The Czar Feodor had just succeeded his father Alexis. Nicon was 
still alive, and one of his disciples, Simeon of Polotzk, exercised great 
influence at the Court. He was a man of merit, born in 1628; he 
came to Russia in 1667, after having made his studies in Poland and 
frequented the Catholic schools. He was charged with the education 
of Feodor. . . . When his pupil ascended the throne, Simeon took 
advantage of the credit which he enjoyed to found a press in the palace. 
Then he began to preach—a bold innovation, as before his time no one 
did more than read homilies borrowed from the Fathers. He also showed 
Catholic tendencies. This was enough to irritate the patriarch Joachim, 
a man of narrow mind. Simeon, strong in the friendship of the Czar, 
cared little for the anger of the patriarch, and even thought of depriving 
him of the supreme dignity. His plan was to replace at the head of 
the Russian Church, his master Nicon, who was still living in exile after 
having been deposed by the order of Alexis. To prevent a schism, 
Simeon proposed to the Czar to create four patriarchs instead of the four 
metropolitans, and to place Nicon over them with the title of Pope. 
This project was very nearly being carried out (p. 110.) 


Pére Gagarin here explains that this was a time when the 
Court favoured Catholicism. Feodor’s wife, a Polish young 
lady, was supposed to lean towards it. The policy of Feodor 
was to ally himself closely with Poland, and enter into a league 
against the Turk with the Emperor of Germany, Venice, and 
the Pope. 


Under such circumstances it was that Simeon conceived the plan of 
founding at Moscow a school which was to spread civilization among 
the clergy and the people. But he had scarcely laid the foundations, 
when he died. The only man who could make head against the 
patriarch had thus failed, and the plans which the Czar had favoured 
were compromised. He knew no one to whom to confide the direction 
of the school, and his fear of the opposition of Joachim made him 
hesitate to bring professors from Kief. So he took advantage of an 
embassy which he was sending to the Sultan, to ask the patriarch of 
Constantinople for professors. The embassy set out in 1681. The 
next year Feodor died, and the government passed into the hands of 
Sophia, the faithful heiress of his policy. In 1684, two Jesuits arrived 
at Moscow with an embassy from the Emperor of Germany, and had no 
difficulty in obtaining permission to remain in the city. Indeed, we 
have no doubt that Sophia and her Minister, Galitzin, intended to 
confide the school to the Jesuits. 


A year after, however, two Greek professors sent from 
Constantinople made their appearance, and were placed at the 
head of the school, the Jesuits also opening one of their own. 
Controversies arose, in which the patriarch sided with the Greek 
monks, and many of the Court with the Jesuits. But all was 
ended in 1689, by the revolution which placed Peter the First on 
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the throne. Sophia was shut up in a convent, Galitzin exiled, 
the Jesuits expelled, and some of their friends executed. Peter 
owed his triumph to the patriarch and the more ignorant part 
of the clergy, and he repaid them for their adhesion by perse- 
cuting the foreigners and those who had Catholic tendencies. 

We thus come to the same famous name, that of the creator 
of modern Russia, as the author of this decline in ecclesi- 
astical studies and religious and clerical education, as well as of 
others. Speaking generally, it may be said that the ancient 
system prevailed until the time of Peter the First, and that in 
his reign those opposing tendencies, which had long been 
gathering strength, attained at length so much definiteness and 
importance that they claimed to be regarded as a separate 
system, the chief aims of which are—that modern languages 
should be made more prominent than ancient, literature be 
preferred to science, profane studies be followed rather than 
ecclesiastical. Everything Catholic is by degrees being rejected, 
and Latin is ceasing to be taught, without a thorough knowledge 
of modern languages being substituted for it; a sort of surface 
cultivation is imparted, while the reason and the understanding 
are left untrained. 

The author from whom we have been quoting gives us many 
interesting details of the various changes which have from time 
to time been introduced into the system of education. The 
direction in which the changes have been made has varied with 
the character of the successive sovereigns, and of the persons 
who for the time had influence at Court. Under Catharine the 
Second, Joseph the Second of Austria and his institutions were 
the object of imitation; under Paul the First there was a 
reaction, and a system was sketched out which would have given 
something like a solid education to the seminarists. This system 
appears to have been drawn up under the influence of Father 
Gruber, the General of the Jesuits in Russia. But this plan 
was very soon modified. It would appear, also, that zeal for 
that orthodox faith which is the boast of Russia has not had 
much influence in the regulation of such seminaries as have 
existed in the country. Alexander the First, early in the 
present century, “reorganized” the ecclesiastical studies, and the 
guiding spirit in the new measure was the well known Speranski, 
at that time Secretary of State to the Emperor. He was a man 
for paper systems and centralization in everything, and his 
arrangement of studies lasted long enough to influence a good 
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many of the bishops and clergy of the country; but among the 
authors the use of whose books he enjoined, more than one were 
Protestants, and these were to be read for dogmatic and moral 
theology! He appointed several Protestant professors: among 
them was a certain Fessler, an apostate Capuchin who had 
become Protestant, married, divorced one wife, and then taken 
to another. This man taught first Hebrew and then philosophy. 
Fessler afterwards became Protestant bishop of Saratof, and 
married again after the death of the second woman whom he 
called his wife. It is not very wonderful, then, that there should 
be some Protestant doctrine to be found among the clergy. 

At the present moment, whatever is to be done in the way 
of improvement must, as is the case of the religious orders, 
begin from the Government, and we fear. that it is not likely 
that those now in power will be wise enough to make any stand 
against the shallow and contemptible tenets which are now in 
fashion almost everywhere in Europe, the predominance of 
which is a sure sign of the approach of an age even more 
ignorant, more conceited, and more frivolous, than that in 
which we live. The old battle between real mental culture on 
the one hand and the system of cramming boys and youths 
with a mass of indigested information on all sorts of subjects 
on the other, is not, we fear, very likely to be fought out in 
Russia with a successful issue for the former of the conflicting 
alternatives. Moreover, the Government inherits the miseries 
which its predecessors have created, and as former Czars have 
ruined the religious orders in the enslavement of the Church, 
Alexander the Second cannot call upon them to do their natural 
part in the great work of education, were he ever so much minded 
to do so. The fact is, that there are in Russia no teaching orders, 
with definite methods and traditions of their own; and, even if 
there were such orders in the country, the bishops could not be 
at liberty to confide to any one of them the direction of the 
seminaries of their various dioceses, for they had themselves. 
no freedom of action with respect to the ecclesiastical schools. 
This evil, we understand, has lately been rectified ; the semi- 
naries have been placed by the present Government in some 
degree under the bishop. But it seems to have raised against 
itself no inconsiderable clamour on this very account, and from 
that party which in Russia, as well as in England and Ireland, 
contains the deadliest enemies of all true progress, as also of the 
freedom of the Church and sound education under her guidance 
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—the so called Liberals of the age. No more narrowminded 
brood of bigots ever existed on the face of the earth than the 
men who, in the name of philosophy and liberty, are anxious to 
introduce and perpetuate everywhere in matters of religion and 
education the curse of State control, bureaucracy, and centra- 
lization. In this lies the true root of the evil, and not, as 
those Russian books and journals which treat of this subject 
attempt to prove, in the fact that religious are always placed 
at the head of the seminaries. For how could this be otherwise, 
seeing that all other priests are married! As soon as there shall 
arise a celibate secular priesthood, then will seculars be fitted 
to govern ecclesiastical schools. Other evils besides those 
which we have mentioned were rife in the Russian seminaries. 
Each professor regarded his professorial chair, not as a 
permanent appointment, but as a mere stepping stone to 
something else; so that the teaching was never good. And 
the government of these establishments was no better than the 
teaching. Though professedly under the direction of the Synod, 
they were practically under the control of one of the Ministers. 

It is only fair to the present Government to allow that 
some partial measures in the direction of reform have been 
taken lately, but they have excited violent hostility, and the 
most furious attacks have been made upon them by,a portion 
of the press. The attempt to put more power into the hands of 
the bishops, and to watch more carefully over the moral and 
religious training of the young seminarists, is stigmatized as a 
tendency towards Jesuitism. Those who have raised this foolish 
and unmeaning cry seem to have quite forgotten what a priest 
should be, and what his duties really are. The attempt at 
reform is a well meaning one, and we believe it to have been 
made in good faith; but it must be very doubtful, from the 
causes which we have stated, whether it can succeed. The men 
capable of carrying it out are not forthcoming, and the evil is, 
apparently, too deep and wide spread for partial remedies. Still, 
in this as in other matters, Russia certainly possesses the material 
elements of improvement. What is wanting is the spirit that 
may give them life, health, and activity. Lmitte Spiritum 
Tuum, et creabuntur, et renovabis faciem terre! 


V. 
The Eastern Church was originally divided into four 
Patriarchates ; round each patriarch were grouped several 
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metropolitans, every metropolitan had in his turn a number of 
bishops under him, and each separate diocese had its own 
bishop. The See of Rome was of course supreme even over 
the patriarchs, but the Pope was only appealed to in extra- 
ordinary cases, questions of lesser importance being decided by 
the patriarchs. When the Russians embraced Christianity, the 
patriarch of Constantinople sent them a bishop, who was subject 
to his authority ; before long several dioceses were organized, 
and the see of Kief became the metropolitan see, not ceasing 
to be dependent on Constantinople. It does not belong to our 
present purpose to enter into a detailed account of the history of 
the relations between the two Churches, it will be sufficient to 
state, in a general way, that while continuing nominally subject 
to Constantinople, the Russian Church soon contrived to acquire 
partial autonomy. Towards the end of the sixteenth century the 
Patriarchate of Moscow was created, and the metropolitans were 
formally released from that allegiance to Constantinople which had 
long been merely nominal.* When Peter the First ascended the 
throne there were eight metropolitans, but that “destroyer of 
the hierarchy,” not content with abolishing the Patriarchate, 
suppressed them all, so that when he set up his Synod, all the 
bishops were equal before this tribunal in which all authority was 
concentrated. If nowadays one is called an archbishop, another 
a metropolitan, and so on, these titles are purely honorary, and 
mean nothing, being attached to the individual and not to the see. 

In this way it comes to pass that the idea of a hierarchy has 
almost disappeared from the public mind—we say it has almost 
disappeared, for now and again an article in some newspaper 
will prove that men still reflect on the subject. We find appeals 
to the canons, by right of which the provincial councils are 
empowered to elect, condemn, and depose the bishops. We need 
not add that in the Russian Church these canons are completely 
disregarded and set aside. The Government has usurped the 
nomination of the bishops, the power of removing them and 
judging them, and still more, it has made them functionaries 
of its own, even in the exercise of their spiritual powers. It 
might be tolerable enough for the Emperor to nominate 
the bishops if the Synod had independence and authority 
sufficient to enable it to refuse its sanction to the appoint- 
ment of any bishop whom it could not conscientiously 


* The synodal acts relating to the creation of the new Patriarchate will be found 
in Mr. Palmer’s work above referred to, pp. 43—53- 
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approve ; instead of this it has become a mere cipher, and more 
than once notoriously unsuitable bishops have been appointed, 
in the teeth of such opposition as it could make, so that its 
ratification of the imperial nomination is a mere formality. The 
canons further reserve, as we have said, to the provincial councils 
the right of judging and condemning bishops, so that no bishop 
can properly be deposed, except by a decree of this tribunal, in. 
order that by this means their irremoveability and independence 
might be guaranteed. It need not be said, that all this system 
has been swept away. The only judge of bishops in the Empire 
is the Synod, or rather the Government. As a matter of fact, 
Russian bishops are transferred from see to see, voluntarily or 
involuntarily, upon the most trifling pretexts, and they are 
liable to suffer the most grievous punishments, to be deprived, 
degraded, tortured, exiled, or put to death at the will of the 
Emperor, and all this for no ecclesiastical offences, but for 
political crimes, real or imaginary. 

As to the manner in which his episcopal authority is exercised, 
no one in the whole Empire is more completely under official 
control as to the acts which belong to his high dignity than the 
Russian bishop. The seminary is not under his management.* 
He has a council or concistory of priests to assist him in the govern- 
ment of his diocese, but this concistory is practically in the hands 
of a secretary who is a layman nominated by the Government, who 
is present at all the meetings, who draws up all papers and manages 
all the correspondence. He has a whole staff of officials under 
him, and is in constant communication with the Synod and the 
Government. Moreover, the case is worse almost than it might 
be if the whole of the affairs which come before the concistory 
were managed by a bureau in the Home Office at St. Petersburg, 
for venality is the plague of the whole official class in Russia, and 
the clerks of the concistory are said to be more venal and corrupt 
than any other set of officials in the Empire. They alone are in 
possession of the technical knowledge of the precedent according 
to which many cases have to be decided. ‘“ The bishop,” says 
Pére Gagarin, “is not present at the sittings, the secretary takes 
the papers to him and presents him with the report ; he is the 
ordinary channel between the bishop and the concistory, and he 
is able to make the bishop modify the decision arrived at by the 
assembly, or, when he transmits to the latter the orders of the 
bishop, he can give them the colour which suits him best. Almost 


* There is now, as we have said, a change in this respect. 
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always the single motive of his opinion consists in the money 
which interested parties have given him.”* As for the moral and 
personal influence of the bishops, it is very slight. Pastoral 
letters, addresses, mandements, and the like, are inspired by the 
Synod, or never issued. At all events, their authority being 
practically null, no one heeds what the bishops say. The 
ceremonies of the Church are very magnificent and imposing, 
but when they are over, the bishops are mute. They are merely 
treated as officials. More might be said, if we are to trust the 
authors before us, as to the positive faults of conduct which too 
often accompany the want of independence, for which the system, 
and no person in particular, must be blamed. The charges of 
which we speak, embrace indifference to the real interests of the 
clergy, pride, greediness of gain, and ignorance of ecclesiastical 
law. 

We may again take occasion to say, that our quarrel is not 
with individuals, but with the system; even in the present 
deplorable state of the Russian episcopate, there are not wanting 
among its members men of austere life and irreproachable morals. 
The branch indeed is withering fast, but here and there a green 
leaf still shows that the sap has not quite ceased to circulate, and 
that it might yet revive and flourish, if it were only grafted 
betimes into the ancient stock. If the Russian Government, 
indeed, is wise enough to set the Church free, and encourage 
independent action in the bishops, there may perhaps be some 
delay in the improvements which are so much needed—for men 
who have long been in chains do not all at once acquire the 
natural use of their limbs, and there have been instances of 
freed men: who have preferred their prison to freedom. But 
improvements are sure to come at last. Here, again, we fear it 
must be said that if the Russian Government deals fairly with 
its bishops, it will have to face the spirit of the day, and to depart 
from a long series of precedents which have been set it by most 
Catholic Governments in the world for some two or three 
centuries. But we must now pass to that peculiar feature in 
the ecclesiastical organization of the Empire which gives its 
character to the whole system, and the influence of which has 
been perpetually meeting us in the considerations on which we 
have been hitherto dwelling. 


* Le Clergé Russe, p. 26. 
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VI. 

The Russian Church, as we have seen, was for a long time 
governed by a metropolitan, who himself depended upon the 
patriarch of Constantinople. When at length the connection 
was finally done away with, and the Patriarchate of Moscow 
created, Nicon, the first patriarch, found himself in possession of 
no small authority. Misunderstandings, however, soon broke out 
between him and the Czar, and the temporal power triumphed 
in the struggle. The spiritual power might have recovered from 
its temporary eclipse, if among the successors of Nicon some 
man of energy and intelligence had been found capable of 
reconquering the lost territory, but no such person appeared, 
while the throne of the Czars, on the contrary, was soon ascended 
by a man who possessed in an eminent degree the very qualities 
in which the heads of the Russian Church had shown themselves 
so strikingly deficient. What the religious opinions of Peter the 
First really were it is not easy to say ;* he probably had not any 
very definite creed ; at any rate, he hated the Russian clergy, and 
determining to make himself their master at once and for ever, 
he resolved to abolish the Patriarchate, and substitute for it a 
council to which he gave the name of Synod. This council was 
composed of a president and two vice-presidents, all members of 
the episcopacy, also of four councillors and four assessors, chosen 
from the regular and secular clergy. In the present day there 
is no longer any president or vice-president, and all the members 
of the Synod are bishops, with the exception of two secular 
priests, one of whom is chaplain and also confessor to the 
Emperor, and the other is the head chaplain of the army and 
navy. Each member is obliged to take an oath to the effect 
that the supreme judge of the Synod is the monarch of all the 
Russias for the time being. 

The idea which Peter the Great embodied in this Holy 
Synod is simple in the extreme: it is exactly the idea of those 
Anglicans who carry out the Royal Supremacy to its fullest and 
most logical consequences. The Synod was not at first even 
called a Synod. Peter’s plan was to create a number of Colleges, 
or, as we should now say, Ministries, by means of which the 
various departments of the Government were to be managed. 


* It is said that at one time he intended to bring about a reconciliation with Rome, 
but that this was in order that he might marry a Catholic princess. See Gagarin, 
Le Clergé Russe, p. 217. 
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These Colleges were named accordingly, that of Foreign Affairs, 
Revenue, Justice, Revision, the Army, the Admiralty, Commerce, 
Exchequer, and, again, of Mines and Manufactures. Last of all, 
in addition to the Mines.and Manufactures, Peter created a 
tenth College, called the Spiritual College, which was to be his 
instrument for the exercise of his supreme authority in the 
Church, as that of Mines and Manufactures was to be his 
instrument of his supreme authority in the matters of which 
it had cognizance. It had not even, at first, the name of 
Synod at all. The public prayers (ek¢enza) used to name 
the Patriarch as the supreme authority in the Church, and now 
the College must be put in his place. “It seems, however,” 
says a late writer on the subject, “that they found the name 
of College, connected as it was with Mines and Manufactures, to 
be too profane for the purpose, as in a petition to the Czar the 
Spiritual College proposed to His Majesty the adoption of the 
denomination of ‘Most Holy Governing Assembly.’ Peter 
altered it to ‘Most Holy Synod.’”* But, in fact, he intended 
it to be simply a department of the Government, and as much 
the organ of his own supreme autocratic will as any other 
department. 

It would be almost a waste of time, as far as our present 
purpose is concerned, to draw out in detail the action of the 
Synod in ecclesiastical matters. Our readers will find a full 
account of this in the lately published work of Father Tondini, 
to which we have just now referred. It is enough to say that 
the theory that the Czar is the Patriarch, as Peter himself said, 
the “ Head of the Church,” as Paul the First phrased it, is fully 
carried out in practice, the Synod being his representative and 
organ. If the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council, which 
is now considering its judgment on the lawfulness of maintaining 
the doctrine of the Real Presence in the Anglican Church, had 
been erected into a permanent commission for the government 
of that Communion in every respect, instead of being merely the 
Queen’s organ as supreme judge within the Establishment, we 
might have in England something like the Holy Synod. But 
in England the habits of freedom on other matters, the liberty 
of thought and criticism, the activity of mind which characterizes 
our race, the force of public opinion, and the very limited range 
allowed to the monarchy, except in theory, would render such an 
institution altogether impossible if it attempted to work in the 

* Tondini, 7he Pope of Rome and the Eastern Popes, p. 26. 
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way in which the Russian Synod has worked. It has thoroughly 
controlled the whole action of the bishops in their dioceses, and 
reduced them almost to ciphers; it has even put words into 
their mouth, and drawn up the sermons or homilies which they 
are to read to their people. It receives complaints against them, 
and judges them. Its constitution is exactly analogous to that 
of the Senate, which was the Czar’s organ in temporal matters: 
the instructions and regulations for these two bodies are exactly 
parallel. The thought must strike the reader very forcibly, that 
this branch of the Russian despotism cannot survive the other. 
If ever Russia becomes constitutional, we cannot doubt that the 
Government will still strive to maintain the Church in subjection 
to itself; but it seems almost to have overdone its work, which, 
like the penal laws against the Catholics among ourselves, might 
have had a better chance of perpetuity if it had not been so 
monstrous in itself. 

A curious corroboration of this is to be found in the criticisms 
which, even in Russia itself, are freely lavished upon the acts of 
other Governments by no means different in spirit and character 
from what is ordinary to the Holy Synod. Peter the First 
has not lacked imitators, less powerful, and less to be dreaded 
than himself, who have done on a small scale what he accom- 
plished on a large scale, and whose proceedings have been freely 
blamed by the very newspapers which abound in elaborate 
apologies for the state of things at home. For instance, Prince 
Couza, Hospodar of Wallachia and Moldavia, has lately treated 
the Roumanian Chutch somewhat cavalierly, without, however, 
attempting changes at all equal in magnitude to those which 
Peter the First effected, and it is curious to read the unsparing 
condemnation which the press, the Government, and even the 
very Synod itself, have not scrupled to pass upon the unsuc- 
cessful schemes of the unlucky Hospodar. In fact, Russian 
and Eastern authorities—for the Patriarch of Constantinople 
took part in the censure on Prince Couza—are strong against 
anything like the Synod in theory. It is certain that the 
teaching of the Eastern Church does not in any way recognize 
the sovereign as the Head, we will not say of the Universal 
Church, but even of a National Church. The teaching, however, 
is at sad variance from this practice, for Father Tondini has 
given us proofs of the servility of the Church in Greece to the 
King of Greece, and even of the Greek Church at Constanti- 
nople to the Sultan himself. The Czars have manifestly arrogated 
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to themselves an authority which is in no way their due, but 
which is nevertheless consistent with their own ideas respecting 
their autocratic power, for they claim an equal jurisdiction over 
every form of worship, and, while professing to respect all creeds, 
they really rule in ecclesiastical matters with as high a hand as 
they do in civil, and demand the right of governing the Catholic 
Church in their Empire, just as they govern the Armenian 
Church, the Protestant, or the National. The same principle is 
applied to Jews, Mussulmen, and Buddhists—and this subjection 
of all creeds is termed religious toleration ! 

It is evident that the Russian Church has fallen into a 
condition of most complete subjection to the State. It has 
been, so to speak, incorporated into the State, and has no longer 
any independent existence, nor is there the slightest identity 
between the Russian Church as we see it now and the Russian 
Church as it used to be. Peter the Great achieved a religious 
revolution which can only be compared to that accomplished in 
England by Henry the Eighth and Elizabeth. One evil which 
must always result from State bondage is isolation, and the 
Russian Church forms no exception to the rule. It stands 
absolutely alone, entirely disconnected from every other Church. 
It was indeed separated, even while it still possessed a Patri- 
archate of its own, but the separation has been aggravated 
tenfold by the creation of the Synod, and the gradual absorption 
of the Church by the State. This, we repeat, is indeed the root 
of the evil. Levitism, and the usurpation by bureaucracy of the 
administration of ecclesiastical affairs, are very much to be 
deplored, but they are, after all, only offshoots from the fatal 
root. The abolition of the Synod is the first and indispensable 
step to be taken in the path of reform, the measure without 
which all others must be inefficacious—the delenda Carthago of 
every effort. And the Synod once abolished, what then? An 
irresponsible Patriarch, at the head of the whole Russian 
Church, would be a dangerous person in many ways ; it would 
be necessary that he should, in his turn, be subject to some 
ecclesiastical authority. Where should this supreme authority 
reside, if not in the, Pope ? 


Vil. 

We do not give the foregoing paragraphs as in any way a 
complete sketch of the religious state of Russia at the present 
time. Such a sketch would necessarily include an account of 
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the Russian sects, very numerous and very powerful in their 
hold upon the people, and would require also some sort of 
general view of the progress which has been made by infidelity, 
freemasonry, and other elements of evil in the population, and 
of the educational, moral, and intellectual condition of the mass 
of the people. We have confined ourselves to the Russian 
Church, or rather, to the Russian clergy, and have endeavoured 
to put together the facts within the reach of ordinary readers, 
a consideration of which may enable us to form an idea of the 
condition and state of vitality which now characterize the great 
organization in which the spiritual prospects of the nation are 
bound up. 

The review in many respects is certainly not very encouraging. 
It will disappoint, perhaps, many of the more ardent Anglicans, 
whose interest in the Russian Church is mainly the fruit of a 
secret desire to find elsewhere in the Christian world that vigour 
of life and full development of strength and multitudinous grace 
which they see in the Catholic Church, and which they would 
fain persuade themselves not to be her incommunicable heritage. 
Instead of a living and energizing power, trampling the world 
under foot, holding up its head against Imperial aggression, 
and shedding all around it the light and warmth of Christian 
learning, piety, charity, and activity in labours for the bodies 
and souls of men, they will see in the Russian Church a body 
which has its hierarchy, its sacraments, its religious orders, its 
ritual, its pilgrimages, its orthodox doctrines and practices of 
piety, and the like, but all the while cold, servile, ignorant, 
inactive, apathetic under the most crying wrongs and the most 
intolerable usurpations. By the light of the facts which have 
been stated, it looks as if life had almost departed: as if there 
were a heap of dry bones before us, and little more. It will be 
well for such an Anglican as we are supposing if he asks himself 
the further question, how all this has come about, and if he hits, 
in his searchings for an answer, on the thought of the paralyzing 
effect of a state of pure schism upon even an undoubted 
“branch” of the Sacred Vine. The Catholic inquirer will have 
far other thoughts. He will be deeply grieved at whatever 
indications he may meet with of the absence of life from the 
Church of Russia, of the degeneracy of her religious and the 
inefficiency of her clergy, not only because such a state of things 
implies the loss of many souls which might otherwise reign with 
God for ever, and all the thousand triumphs of Satan which are 
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sure to follow when the sheep of Christ are as without shepherds, 
but also because it involves the disappointment of his own ardent 
hopes that the time may come when Russia may be restored to 
Catholic unity by a movément from within, similar in spirit to 
that which has brought back so many souls to peace from 
Anglicanism and other forms of Protestant error, but which 
might conceivably differ from that in having a far grander con- 
summation in the reunion of the whole body which it has 
influenced rather than in the rescuing of single persons. The 
Russian Church set free from this trammel of State control, 
might reform and revive itself from within, and as the level of its 
spiritual life and religious activity rose higher and higher, it 
might soon overtop the barrier which has been raised to separate 
it from the Catholic Church throughout the world. The Catholic 
may see, indeed, cannot fail to see, in the comparative degradation 
of Russian Christianity the fatal effects of the state of schism ; 
but he cannot rejoice in that degradation, or look on it as a matter 
of triumph rather than of the deepest sorrow, and his wishes and 
prayers must all tend to whatever may in any degree or direction 
elevate and invigorate what has fallen so low and become so feeble. 

On the other hand, it must be remembered that all general 
views like those on which we have been dwelling, must not only 
pass over many particular blemishes and leave unsounded the 
depths of many a hidden evil, but must also fail to reach a 
thousand special instances of life and beauty, or to trace the 
secret influence of the Christian means of grace which are 
undoubtedly in the possession of the Russian Church. The 
writers whom we have been using tell us very little of the con- 
dition of the Russian laity, and although we must be prepared 
to find that ignorance, laxity of practice, and perhaps some 
corruptions and superstitions, must prevail among the people 
where the clergy is not in its normal state, we may still believe 
confidently that there is a great amount of simple Christian 
virtue to be found in a people that enjoy the true sacraments and 
inherit the orthodox faith, though overlaid by some mis- 
conceptions and many prejudices. Those who know best the 
state of Protestants in England are usually the most convinced 
of the immense goodness of God in the graces which He 
distributes to those who are in good faith among them, and of 
the countless numbers of souls that are thus favoured and 
preserved. The same may surely be said with confidence of 
large masses of the population of Russia, though we are not 
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forgetful of the crowds of sects which have broken off from the 
National Church, or of the very great progress which infidelity 
has made in the country. It is surely no unreasonable hope that 
we indulge in when we anticipate that the day may come when, 
either by the action of the Government itself, or by the force 
of public opinion pressing down the bureaucracy which now 
enslaves the Church, that Church may become free and acquire 
the power of developing its own internal resources in a new 
period of life and vigour. Whenever real toleration becomes the 
principle of the Government, as is inevitable, we may hope that 
the Catholic Church will show her lifegiving and civilizing power 
by the side of the national Communion, and that the result may 
be not only a large number of individual additions to the Catholic 
ranks, but the exercise of an elevating and attractive force which 
may draw the national Communion itself by the irresistible 
gravitation of charity to the bosom of Catholic unity. Great 
things may be in store for Russia, and she may yet play a 
mighty part in the future history of Europe and of the world. 
Why may we not hope that the goodness of God may awaken 
within her a spirit which may move her towards that unity from 
which she has been separated, indeed, but which she has never 
wilfully and deliberately abandoned? English Catholics should 
be the last to despair of witnessing such mercies, for their own 
far more guilty country has, within the memory of the present 
generation, been visited by a blessed and undeserved grace of 
the same order. If we are to trust to what we hear, even among 
the Mussulmans of the East there has lately sprung up a move- 
ment towards the religion of our Lord. Let us, then, conceive 
the highest hopes as to the future of Russia. May the prayers 
of Catholics win for her the grace to understand that she cannot 
be truly great and happy as long as she remains in her present 
isolation; and may the many wrongs which Catholicism has 
received at her hands be redeemed by a long series of glorious 
and fruitful services for the advancement of the faith! 
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IN the confusion consequent on the overthrow of the Roman 
Empire, when the barbarians of Scandinavia and eastern Europe 
were sweeping away the effete civilization of Rome, and rudely 
but effectually laying the foundations of modern life broad and 
deep, the appearance to a spectator at the time of the convulsion 
and of its results would have been far different from the impres- 
sion derived from the retrospective survey of the future historian. 
The Empire was indeed a gigantic piece of machinery, porten- 
tous was the unhinged condition of its parts: it was a soulless 
corpse, still indeed retaining the outlines of symmetry and 
cohesion, but destitute of the breath that vivifies and renovates. 
Its functions acted sluggishly ; the poison of an impure circu- 
lation had penetrated to every artery and vein, when the 
destroying angel suddenly swept past and cut short its long 
agony. 

Before this final catastrophe, which the imperial system had 
been preparing for centuries, the spirit of true freedom, the 
union of respect for law and reverence for the individual’s 
dignity, had all but entirely disappeared. The system of 
centralization, the inevitable outcome of the Augustan insti- 
tutions, had palsied the spontaneity of the people; the wire- 
pulling in the Czsar’s palace was repeated mechanically through 
the provinces. The prztors and governors of provinces received 
minute instructions from the capital, whether Rome, or Ravenna, 
or Constantinople; the municipal authorities took their cue 
from the governors. These officials were either not vested 
with adequate powers, or, if so vested, were taught to remit 
the exercise of them to the central authority. The unlucky 
citizen who, in a moment of rashness, dared to impugn the 
wisdom of an imperial decree, or to complain of an excessive 
tax, not unfrequently found himself the next day on his way 
to the capital, where the forfeit of life or liberty appeased the 
offended dignity of the sovereign. Such a governmental system, 
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if in the hands of an energetic and good ruler, might, doubtless, 
greatly conduce to the welfare and happiness of the people; 
but these conditions for its beneficial tenure are proved by 
history to be too insecure of fulfilment to justify any theory 
of a good Government based upon them. The centralization 
of power and influence and interest in one spot attracted under 
the Roman Empire, as it has done in countries of our own day, 
all the social cormorants to that spot; and it in turn quickly 
became the carcase around which was waged the battle for 
the prey. The Court is surrounded by a proletariate, which 
from laziness or necessity is fed by the ruling powers, and 
thus leisure is afforded for the concoction of the ideas which 
are to lead the rest of the Empire in its trail. 

The unjust administration of the laws and the inability of 
the State, whether from the weakness of servility or of youth, 
to protect the lives and property of its subjects, would naturally 
tend to the assumption of mutual responsibility for each other 
among the governed, and to the adoption of law codes devised 
and administered by selfconstituted authorities. In this, as 
in all human affairs whose regulating principles are immediately 
derived from the inalienable rights of man, we see history 
repeating itself, and human nature asserting its power under 
whatever fortuitous pressure. The right of selfpreservation 
is as indelibly written as it is universal in its operation; the 
worm will turn upon the foot that crushes it, and there is no 
man or collection of men whose degradation can be deeper 
than the memory of this fundamental law of their being. Under 
the worst tyranny of the Roman Empire, when the sovereign 
almost taxed the breath of man’s nostrils and ruled with an 
iron red, we might find indications tending to show that the 
wretched people knew their rights and exerted themselves to 
vindicate them. When the framework of society is unhinged, 
and authority is synonymous with superior power, the weaker 
elements will unconsciously and by instinct draw closer to 
one another, and shelter behind the united bulwark. 

This tendency towards the formation of unions or brother- 
hoods is so universal that it needs but to be pointed out to be 
acknowledged. It existed and exists among all peoples and 
at all times; it is confined to no set of circumstances and 
can be restricted by no law; it is the ingrained instinct of 
social man—it is the necessity of his being. The relations 
of kindred and of friendship dictate the same course as the 
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community of religious or material interests, and the union is 
knit the closer the greater the external danger. But over and 
above these fellowships for mutual support and protection, 
which might be called primary and essential to man’s existence,. 
there are found in the history of most nations certain secondary 
and accidental societies, or guilds, established for the promotion 
of some common object. Whether social or political, of a 
good or a bad tendency, clubs, guilds, societies, or brotherhoods, 
they are all rooted in the one grand principle of union being 
strength. There are two periods when such unions seem to- 
shoot up and flourish most luxuriantly—the infancy and the 
decrepitude of national existences. In both periods the object 
is the same—mutual support and defence. Nor is this theory 
invalidated by instances in which a society is formed for the 
destruction of order, as is the case with Continental Freemasonry, 
or is led away from its original road into the bye paths of 
violence and sedition. Such changes have ever been, and 
perhaps notably so with the above mentioned society. But 
as abuse does not mar the utility of an institution, so it still 
remains that the system is good in itself, founded as it is on 
the primary laws of human nature. 

Still, it must be confessed that the ease with which a 
confederacy of individuals can be used for political purposes, 
renders it a grave question how far they can be tolerated in 
practice. In the first place, there can be no doubt that in an 
ideal state of society, when good government and respect for 
the law support each other, they would not be advisable, 
inasmuch as they would not be needful. But taking the world 
as it is and always will be, with its strong leaven of the bad 
and the base, a nice inquiry presents itself as to whether, 
and how far, the advantages of brotherhoods, especially when 
sworn, countervail the almost inevitable evils arising from them. 
History would seem to testify that the abuses of these institutions 
have ever outrun their legitimate use, and that their influence 
has been aimed at the overthrow of the existing order of things. 
The Evvwuosia: of Athens, the “Societates” of Rome, the Societa 
of medieval Florence, the Carbonari of modern Italy, the 
Franc-magons of Belgium and France, and to some degree 
the trades’ unions of England, are in this respect on an equal 
footing ; they have left the sphere in which they might have 
contributed to the protection of the weak against the strong, 
and have, instead, entered upon a new phase of their existence : 
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when they become a positive element of peril to authority. 
Yet all the above clubs, if we could trace them to their origin, 
would probably be found to have arisen from the just ties of 
family or of fegitimate mutual interest. But as peoples 
developed, and the interests of classes became more and more 
antagonistic from the greater variety of pursuits, from the 
rivalries of factions, and, finally, from the wild passions of 
men, they too lost their primitive character, and changed from 
open and voluntary auxiliaries of law into secret hotbeds of 
sedition and assassination. 

These general remarks will give the reader an outline of the 
basis on which the institutions of brotherhoods and guilds are 
built. Their common origin, the instinctive tendency to combine 
for more efficient protection, has become somewhat overlaid by 
the various degrees and modifications in development which their 
transplantation into different soils has brought about. Their 
existence in the earliest periods of European history is sufficiently 
attested by capitularies, decrees, and statutes. Some modifications 
of them rendered themselves obnoxious to the State as early as 
Charlemagne. This remark applies especially to unions sanc- 
tioned and confirmed by oath. Now, this conduct of the great 
monarch cannot be accounted for by any theory of excessive 
centralization, since centralization would naturally curtail the 
powers of the great princes and nobles of the Empire, rather 
than the modest power of a guild: a conclusion the more forcible 
and legitimate, when the overgrown extent and the half civilized 
elements of the Frankish monarchy are considered. Moreover, 
the terms of the capitulary in question seem to bear out this 
theory. They adjudge the usual barbaric punishments of 
scourging, nose slitting, &c. not only to associations whose 
objects were directly unlawful, but also to such as apparently 
united for resistance to violence and robbery. If our information 
were more detailed, we should most probably find that unlawful 
acts were as commonly the fruit of guilds, even in those times, 
as legitimate acts ; and. the disposition to apply the strength of 
the combination to the purposes of thwarting the execution of 
the law would explain the persistent hostility of the restored 
Empire to them. It must at the same time be borne in mind 
that the stringent rule of the first Frankish sovereign, the 
subsequent incursions of the Normans, and the consequent 
weakening of order in every rank of society, would naturally be 
at once a cause and an incentive to the lower classes to aim at 
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an improvement in their condition by means of confederations. 
It was long, however, before the Continental guilds attained to a 
tithe of the prosperity which the sanction of authority conferred 
on those of England. 

It is a curious fact, that though guilds existed in England at 
least as early as on the Continent, they were nevertheless saved, 
from their very commencement, from the opposition made in the 
case of these last. Nor is it, in our judgment, a satisfactory 
explanation of this striking phenomenon to say, that the English 
people, even in those early times, had learnt the blessings 
of selfrule, and, by consequence, the antecedent necessity of 
limiting the objects of their associations by a spirit of respect for 
order and law. This spirit, even if it exists, must be kept alive 
by the fostering care of strong and beneficent rulers; and though 
the end of the ninth and the tenth centuries can unfold the stories 
of an Alfred, an Athelstan, and an Edgar, still the greater part 
of that period saw England misruled by ruthless Kings, and 
harried by the ravages of Dane and Northman. The central 
authority was often too weak to make its action felt far from 
home: there were treacherous settlements in the heart of the 
country, which destroyed the harmonious action of the parts, and 
over and above all these, there were our own unruly forefathers, 
who still retained vestiges of their old lawless and violent 
character. Where social relations had acquired greater consis- 
tency, and a more peaceful disposition reigned, as in the larger 
towns, such as London, the advantages of confederation against 
such crimes and robbery were easily recognized, and Kings found 
it to their interest to support the burgher against the unquiet 
section of the community. From whatever causes it may have 
arisen, this policy of sustaining the commonalty against the 
tyrannous exactions of the higher class has, with few or no 
exceptions, been the all but constant peculiarity of our English 
Kings. And when it is well considered, it will be seen to be the 
main cause of the success achieved by our guilds, and of the 
liberties for selfgovernment enjoyed by our boroughs. 

But passing over the general questions on the subsequent 
development of guilds,* we will draw our readers’ attention to a 
special class, which seems to have taken deep root in English 


* Those who desire to examine the material aspects of the Early English Guilds 
should consult the introductory essay by Dr. Brentano to the issue, under the above 
title, of the Early English Text Society. From this volume we have extracted the 
facts which follow. 
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soil. We mean the religious guilds. They offer unmistakeable 
proofs of the sincerely pious spirit of the people, and, indirectly, 
of the high character of the clergy. Whatever may have been 
the secondary objects of some of these societies, the main end of 
most seems to have been religious. In some cases guilds owed 
their origin to trivial circumstances. An instance of this is the 
origin of a guild mentioned by Wilda. Some tradesmen were 
one evening in a tavern, and when they paid their reckoning they 
found they had several shillings over. They escaped from their 
difficulty, as to what was to be done with the money, by spending 
it on a candle, which was to be burned before a statue of our Lady. 
Another guild owed its origin to a vow made by some merchants 
in danger of shipwreck. Some service of religion characterized 
them all. Their object was that zz omnt obsequio religionis 
conjungantur. Thus, at York we find a guild of Corpus Christi 
established in A.D. 1408. The ordinances of this guild are 
mainly, that (1) on the feast of Corpus Christi, all the priests 
in their suplices, and the masters carrying white wands, shall go 
in stately procession, to the glory of God and of the city of York. 
(2) That six priests, brethren of the fraternity, shall be yearly 
chosen as masters. The six priests thus chosen shall have the 
‘governance of the whole ‘guild, and of all that is needful for it. 
(3) That all who wish to be enrolled as members shall be 
received by the above priests. There was to be no oath, and no 
other bond than that of charity. (4\ That the priests shall say 
daily prayers for the guild members, and perform the usual 
services on the death of any brother. (5) No layman is to take 
any part in the governance of the guild; no one is to be admitted 
to membership but those belonging to some honest craft and of 
good fame and conversation. This guild was very celebrated. 
From a manuscript in the British Museum, we learn that no less 
than fourteen thousand eight hundred and fifty persons took part 
in the yearly procession. “The master and six priests are bound 
to keep a solemne procession, the sacrament being in a shryne 
born in the same through the city of York, yerely, the Friday 
after Corpus Christi Day; and the day after, to have a solempne 
M..* and dirige to pray for the prosperity of brothers and sisters 
lyving and the souls departed, and to keep yerely ten poor folks, 
having, every of them, towards their lyvinge, by yere, iii/. vis. viiid. 
And further they do find eight beds for poor people, being 
strangers, and one poor woman to keep the said beds, by the 
yere xiiis. ivd.” 
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The good city of York was evidently fond in days gone by 


of Papistical pageants. The reading of its doings in the “dark, 


days” would surely horrify an enlightened York man of today ; 
but for all that, it is pleasant to look back and see our fathers so 
honest in the practice of their religion. In the same city existed 
the “Guild of the Lord’s Prayer.” It thus explains its own 
origin. “Be it known that, once on a time, a play, setting forth 
the goodness of the Lord’s Prayer, was played in the city of 
York ; in which play all manner of vices and sins were held up 
to scorn, and the virtues were held up to praise. This play met 
with so much favour, that many said, ‘Would that this play 
could be kept up in this city, for the health of souls, and for the 
comfort of the citizens and the neighbours.’ Hence, the keeping 
up of that play in times to come, for the health and amendment 
of the souls, as well of the upholders as of the hearers of it, 
became the whole and sole cause* of the beginning and fellowship 
of the brethren of this brotherhood. And so the main charge of 
the guild is to keep up this play, to the glory of God, the Maker 
of the said Prayer, and for the holding up of sins and vices to 
scorn.” Next follow some wholesome regulations as to the good 
character of the members, on prayers for the deceased associates, 
and on doing good works. “ The brethren are bound,” proceed the 
rules, “as often as the said play of the Lord’s Prayer is played 
in the city of York, to ride with the players thereof through the 
chief streets of the city of York; and the more becomingly to 
mark themselves while thus riding, they must all be clad in one 
suit.” The good sense and religious spirit of the guild is shown 
by a rule which provides that changes may be made in its 
regulations, provided the change be “for the greater glory of 
God or the welfare of this guild.” In accordance with this clause, 
we find a later rule, “ That a chaplain shall, once a year, celebrate 
Divine Service before the guild, for the good of the bretheren and 
sisteren of the guild, alive and dead, and for that of all good- 
doers to the guild. Moreover, the bretheren are wont to meet 
together at the end of every six weeks, and to put up special 
prayers for the welfare of our Lord the King, and for the good 
governance of, the kingdom of England,” and for all members, 
living and dead. This document bears date 21st January, 1388, 


* The italics are ours. Poor Mr. Toulmin Smith, the editor of these records, 
since dead, and Mr. Furnival, the amusing revisor of Mr. Smith’s work, ‘‘had 
settled together” that guilds such as the above were not religious but social in 
character. 


VOL. XVI. I 
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and is a picture of Catholic life which we. should be proud to 
look upon and admire at the present day. 

Let us now step over to Beverley, and see what was done 
there by the “Guild of St. Mary” in 1355. “Every year, on the 
feast of the Purification of the Blessed Mary, all the bretheren 
and sisteren shall meet together in a fit and appointed place, 
away from the church ; and then one of the guild shall be clad 
in a comely fashion as a Queen, like to the glorious Virgin Mary, 
having what may seem a son in her arms; and two others shall 
be clad like to Joseph and Simeon; and two shall go as angels, 
carrying a candlebearer, on which shall be twenty four thick 
wax lights. With these and other great lights borne before 
them, and with much music and gladness, the pageant virgin 
with her son, and Joseph and Simeon, shall go in procession to 
the church. And all the sisteren of the guild shall follow the 
virgin, and afterwards all the bretheren, and each of them 
shall carry a wax light weighing half a pound. And they 
shall go two and two, slowly pacing to the church, and when 
they have got there the pageant virgin shall offer her son to 
Simeon at the high altar, and all the bretheren and sisteren 
shall offer their wax lights, together with a penny each. All 
this having been solemnly done they shall go home again with 
gladness.” 

Alas! that the Ober-Ammergau play alone is of today, and 
the above pageants of the fourteenth century. These guilds are 
nearly without exception thus dedicated to our Lady or some 
saint, and established to do them honour. Thus the Guild of 
the Purification at King’s Lynn is founded “in ye honuraunce 
of Ihesu Crist of Heuene, and of His Moder Seinte Marie . 
and speciallike of ye Purificacioun of oure Lady Seinte Marie.” 
The date of this foundation is 1367. Another at Bishop’s Lynn 
is dedicated to “ ye concepcioun of oure Leuedy Seynte Marye.” 
It is an interesting peculiarity, showing the strong hold which 
devotion to the Blessed Virgin always had on the Catholic mind, 
that, whosoever was the patron saint of the guild, our Lady is 
almost universally mentioned as a special patroness. Take, as 
an example, the guild of St. Edmund, North Lynn. We read 
that “in ye honour of Ihesu Crist of Heuene, and of His Modere 
Seinte Marye . . . and speciallike of yat holi martyr Seint 
Edmunde ye Kynge, yis ffraternite is foundyn and stabled.” 
Again, the Saddlers’ and Spurriers’ Guild (Norwich) was estab- 
lished “to ye honor of oure Lady Seynt Marie, &c., in ye yer of 
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our Lord’s birthe Ihesu Crist, a thowsande thre hundred foure 
skore and ffyue.” 

The objects of these guilds are the performance in various 
forms of the corporal works of mercy. For this purpose there is 
of course a fixed contribution, forming the fund from which the 
expenses incurred by the guild are defrayed. Direct religious 
worship is almost always explicitly provided for. After this are 
stated the objects for which the guild was established, foremost 
among which is the moral well being of the associates. Next 
come the practical duties incumbent upon the guild and 
guildmen, the payments to sick members and to those who 
have lost their property by accidents, such as fires. Funerals 
are properly attended to, as well by money expenses as by the 
attendance of members. The good conduct and “ conversation ” 
of members is strictly enforced by fines and penalties, while they 
are forbidden to go to law with one another before they have 
endeavoured to settle their differences by an appeal to the good 
officers of the guild. O fortunati nimium, sua st bona norint. 
The great feast day of the guild’s patron is, as might be 
expected, celebrated with due solemnity. A banquet was 
prepared, at which all the members of the guild were bound 
under penalty of fine to be present. Much importance was 
attached to these meetings, as they were justly considered the 
means of strengthening charity and goodwill among the 
brethren. Any breach of charity on these occasions, by 
quarrelling, &c., was punished by a fine. That the poor were 
not forgotten amid these festivities is shown by the regulations 
of the “Guild of the Holy Cross,” at Stratford-upon-Avon. 
“Every sister of this guild shall bring with her to this feast a 
great tankard, and all the tankards shall be filled with ale, and 
afterwards the ale shall be given to the poor. So likewise shall 
the brethren do; and their tankards shall in like manner be 
filled with ale, and this also shall be given to the poor.” 

That there were also merchant guilds, whose main objects 
were the interests of trade and commerce, is shown by the 
official returns made to the King in A.D. 1389. Most of those, 
however, quoted in Mr. Toulmin Smith’s volume were of an 
exclusively religious character, as the above extracts abundantly 
testify. A member of one of these guilds no doubt gained other 
secondary advantages from membership, yet the fact still stands 
that religion and piety were matters of everyday life among 
the guild members, There was a Catholic or supernatural 
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atmosphere which our forefathers imbibed as naturally as they 
drew in the breath of their nostrils; their minds could not 
conceive any divorce between the future and the present as 
possible, and therefore their associations assumed a spiritual 
aspect as readily as ours put on the garb of philanthropy. This 
consideration will explain the view of Protestants who speak 
of the middle age guilds as social institutions. They were 
unquestionably social; their objects and their means were 
eminently social. But they were something more than this. 
They rose above the level of naturalism, which in the end is the 
greatest part of Protestantism. * They did for the honour of 
Jesus Christ and of “ Hese Modyir Seynte Marye” what the 
nineteenth century does for the sake of respectability, and here 
lies the difference in a nutshell. There is a chasm, broad and 
deep, between those days and these. Prosperity then was not a 
mere question of broad acres or of swollen purses, or of railways 
or of telegraphs. Our fathers did not dig downwards in pursuit 
of progress and of our common mandril ancestor; they seem to 
have had sufficient, and more—they seem to have been content 


and happy. 
R. C. 


A Contemporary Elegy on Edmund Campion. 





[We printed in our last volume some Catholic poetry of the sixteenth century, from a 
curious collection in the British Museum. We have taken from the same sourc¢ 
the following contemporaneous Elegy on the martyr Edmund Campion. In 
this case the spelling has been modernized. ] 





Why do I use my paper, ink, and pen, 
And call my wits to counsel what I say ? 
Such memories were made for mortal men— 
I speak of Saints whose names cannot decay. 
An angel’s trump were fitter for to sound 
Their glorious death, if such on earth were found. 


Pardon my want, I offer nought but will, 
Their register remaineth safe above. 
Campion exceeds the compass of my skill, 
Yet let me use the measure of my love ; 
And give me leave in low and homely verse, 
His high attempts in England to rehearse. 
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He came by vow, the cause to conquer sin, 
His armour prayer, the Word his targe and shield, 
His comfort heaven, his spoil our souls to win, 
The devil his foe, the wicked world the field, 
His triumph joy, his wage eternal bliss, 
His captain Christ, which ever blessed is. 


From ease to pain, from honour to disgrace, 
From love to hate, to danger being well ; 

From safe abode to fears in every place, 
Contemning death to save our souls to hell, 

Our new Apostle coming to restore 

The faith which Austin planted here before. 


His nature’s flowers were mixed with herbs of grace, 
His mild behaviour tempered well with skill : 

A lowly mind possessed a learned place, 
A sugar’d speech, a rare and virtuous will. 

A saintlike man was set on earth below, 

The seed of truth in erring hearts to sow. 


With tongue and pen the truth he taught and wrote, 
By force whereof they came to Christ apace ; 
But when it pleased God it was his lot 
He should be thralled, He lent him so much grace, 
His patience then did work as much or more 
As had his heavenly speeches done before. 


His fare was hard, yet mild and sweet his cheer, 
His prison close, yet free and loose his mind ; 
His torture great, yet small or none his fear ; 
His offers large, but nothing could him blind. 
O constant man! O mind! O virtue strange ! 
Whom want nor woe, nor fear nor hope, could change. 


From rack in Tower they brought him to dispute, 
Bookless, alone, to answer all that came. 

Yet Christ gave grace, he did them all confute, 
So sweetly there in glory of His name, 

That even the adverse part are forced to say 

That Campion’s cause did bear the bell away. 


This foil enraged the minds of some so far, 
They thought it best to take his life away ; 

Because they saw he would their matter mar, 
And leave them shortly nought at all to say. 

Traitor he was with many a seely slight, 

Yet packed a jury that cried guilty straight. 


Religion there was treason to the Queen, 
Preaching of penance war against the land ; 
Priests were such dangerous men as have not been, 
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Prayers and beads were fight and force of hand ; 
Cases of conscience bane unto the State, 
So blind is error, so false a witness hate. 


And yet behold these lambs be drawn to die, 
Treason proclaimed, the Queen is put in fear ; 
Out upon Satan, fie thy malice, fie, 
Speak’st thou to them that did the guileless hear ? 
Can humble souls departing now to Christ 
Protest untrue? Avaunt, foul fiend, thou liest. 


My sovereign liege, behold your subject’s end, 
Your secret foes do misinform your grace, 
Who in your cause their holy lives would spend, 
As traitors die—a rare and monstrous case. 
The bloody wolf condemns the harmless sheep 
Before the dog, the while the shepherds sleep. 


England, look up! thy soil is stained with blood, 
Thou hast made martyrs many of thine own. 

If thou hast grace their deaths will do thee good, 
The seed will take which in such blood is sown ; 

And Campion’s learning, fertile so before, 

Thus watered too, must needs of force be more. 


Repent thee, Eliot, of thy Judas kiss, 

I wish thy penance, not thy desperate end ; 
Let Norton think, which now in prison is, 

To whom was said he was not Cesar’s friend ; 
And let the Judge consider well in fear, 
That Pilate washed his hands, and was not clear. 


The witness’ false, Sledd, Munday, and the rest, 
Which had your slanders noted in your book, 

Confess your fault beforehand—it were best, 
Lest God do find it written when He doth look 

In dreadful doom upon the souls of men ; 

It will be late, alas ! to mend it then. 


You bloody jury, Lea, and all the ‘leven, 
Take heed your verdict, which was given in haste, 
Do not exclude you from the joys of heaven, 
And cause you rue it when the time is past. 
And every one whose malice caused him say, 
“ Crucify !” let him dread the terror of that day. 


Fond Elderton, call in thy foolish rhyme, 
Thy scurrile ballads are too bad to sell ; 
Let good men rest, and mend thyself in time, 
Confess in prose thou hast not metred well ; 
Or, if thy folly cannot choose but fain, 
Write alehouse toys, blaspheme not in thy vain. 
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Remember, you that would oppress the cause, 
The Church is Christ’s—His honour cannot die, 
Though hell herself revest her grisly jaws, 
And join in leage with schism and heresy. 
Though craft devise, and cruel rage oppress, 
Yet skill will write and martyrdom confess. 


You thought, perhaps, when learned Campion dies, 
His pen must cease, his sugar’d tongue be still ; 
But you forget how loud his death it cries, 
How far beyond the sound of tongue and quill. 
You did not know how rare and great a good 
It was to write his precious gifts in blood. | 


Living he spake to them that present were, 
His writings took their censure of the view ; 

Now fame reports his learning far and near, 
And now his death confirms his doctrine true ; 

His virtues now are written in the skies, 

And often read with holy inward eyes. 


All Europe wonders at so rare a man ; 

England is filled with rumour of his end. 
London must needs, for it was present then, 

When constantly three saints their lives did spend ; 
The streets, the stones, the steps you hold them by, 
Proclaim the cause for which these martyrs die. 


The Tower saith the truth he did defend, 

The bar bears witness of his guiltless mind ; 
Tyburn doth tell he made a patient end, 

On every gate his martyrdom we find. 
In vain you thought you would obscure his name, 
For heaven and earth will still record the same. 


Your sentence wrong pronounced of him here, 
Exempts him from the judgments for to.come ; 
Oh happy he that is not judged there ; 
God grant me too to have an earthly doom. 
Your witness false and lewdly taken in, 
Doth cause he is not now accused of sin. 


His prison now the city of the King, 

His rack and torture, joys and heavenly bliss ; 
For men’s reproach with angels he doth sing, 

A sacred song which everlasting is. 
For shame but short, and loss of small renown, 
He purehased hath an ever during crown. 


His quartered limbs shall join with joy again, 
And rise a body brighter than the sun ; 
Your blinded malice tortured him in vain, 
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For every wrench some glory hath him won. 4 
And every drop of blood which he did spend, 
Hath reaped a joy which never shall have end. 


Can dreary death then daunt our faith, or pain ? 
Is it lingering life we fear to lose, or ease? 
No, no; such death procureth life again ; 
Tis only God we tremble to displease, 
Who kills but once, and ever still we die, 
Whose hot revenge torments eternally. 


We cannot fear a mortal torment, we ; 

This martyr’s blood hath moistened all our hearts ; 
Whose parted quarters when we chance to see, 

We learn to play the constant Christian’s parts. 
His head doth speak and heavenly precepts give, 
How we the like should frame ourselves to live. 





His youth instructs us how to spend our days, 
His flying bids us how to banish sin, 

His straight profession shows the narrow ways, 
Which they must walk that look to enter in ; 

His home return, by danger and distress, 

Emboldens us our conscience to profess. 


His hurdle draws us with him to the Cross, 
His speeches there provoke us for to die, 
His death doth say this life is but a loss, 
His martyred blood from heaven to us doth cry. 
His first and last and all conspire in this, 
To show the way that leadeth unto bliss. 


Blessed be God Who lent him so much grace, 
Thanked be Christ Who blessed His martyr so ; 

Happy is he who sees his Master’s face ; 
Cursed are they that thought to work him woe. 

Bounden are we to give eternal praise 

To Jesu’s name Who such a man did raise.—Amen. 




















Results of the Education Act. 
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THE experience of the first twelvemonth’s working of the 
Education Act of 1870 has not borne out the sanguine 
expectations of its supporters, and, we venture to think, the 
effect upon the country has been very different from what was 
anticipated. The first immediate result was a gigantic effort on 
the part of the Church of England to add to the number of 
primary schools under her direction ; the Catholics, with equal 
zeal, and with a liberality far beyond their means, raised a noble 
subscription to cover as much ground as possible with schools 
for the Catholic children. The other two parties in the kingdom, 
the Secularists and the Nonconformists, made common cause ; 
they shut their purses, they declined to add schools for their 
own children, they refused to assist others who were building, 
and, with strange inconsistency, clamoured loudly and even 
bitterly for the confiscation of all denominational schools, To 
those who have paid but little attention to the spirit and bias of 
the Nonconformist body, their league with the Secularists, many 
of whom wish for the complete elimination of all religion from 
the field of education, and for whom education is more perfect 
in proportion as it ignores the attributes of God and man’s 
relations to his Creator, must appear inexplicable. The one 
claim of Nonconformity on those who do not call themselves 
Nonconformists is, or was, its steadfast fidelity to a principle, and 
its generous renunciation of temporal advantages for the sake of 
that principle. A foreigner might naturally ask—‘“ How can 
these martyrs to principle forego principle so far as to make 
common cause with a party, where principles, if any, are not 
easily discovered?” The explanation lies in the fact that the 
dominant feeling in the Nonconformist body is intense hatred of 
the Church of England. The Nonconformists profess to value 
education, but they would unhesitatingly sacrifice the education 
of the poor rather than allow them to be educated by the 
Church of England; they profess an ardent zeal to spare the 
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pockets of the ratepayers, but they would sooner pay a double 
rate themselves, and they would sooner compel all who differ 
from them to pay a double rate, rather than allow Protestant 
children to be educated on a single rate in Church of England 
schools. It is true that, in the agitation raised against the Act 
of 1870, the Nonconformists have put forth the Catholics even 
more prominently than the Church of England Protestants ; 
they have pretended that their consciences are wounded, that 
they cannot pay a rate which is devoted to the support of 
Popery, and some of the bolder spirits have challenged distraint 
rather than pay the odious school rate, which they complain 
is the old church rate in a new garb. But this outburst 
of anti-Popery will not blind the eyes of the statesmen of 
the country; they know the Nonconformists have made a 
bid to convert the universally felt desire for a satisfactory 
system of Primary Education into a weapon of attack on the 
Establishment. 

And, if we are not mistaken, the leading men of both parties 
have understood quite well that the Nonconformist trump was 
a poor card: had the Nonconformists had reason on their side, 
the attack might have proved formidable to the Establishment ; 
but the argument was an unsound one, and the attack contains 
no more danger than usually attends an unmeaning, noisy cry 
from the crowd. 

The Nonconformists, apparently led by their ministers, 
objected to the Act, that in leaving local School Boards free to 
decide the payment of fees to denominational schools, it taxed 
Nonconformists, and devoted their rates to the support of the 
Church by which the schools had been built. The obvious retort 
was, Nonconformists who pay the school rate in towns, where the 
Board has decided on paying fees to denominational schools, do 
not support any Church; their money buys so many hours of 
purely secular instruction, from which all religion is excluded, so 
many hours of instruction in mere reading, writing, arithmetic, 
geography, &c. It is nota little curious that when urged with 
this argument, no single Nonconformist speaker or writer has 
ever attempted to show how the payment of fees to denomina- 
tional schools supports the Church by which they were built. 
Mr. Dale, in a letter to the Zimes of December 8th, merely 
asserts—“ To tell us that the money is paid merely for the 
secular teaching is an insult to our understanding. It supports 
the school.” 
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Mr. Baines, an authority among the Noncorformists, acknow- 
ledged in a public meeting that he could not fathom the 
Nonconformist objection. He added—we quote from memory— 
that he supposed the payment of fees to denominational schools. 
in some way injured Nonconformity or Nonconformists, though 
he confessed himself unable to understand how the injury 
arose. 

There does lurk a meaning in the Nonconformist cry which, 
however, they shrink from publishing. Nonconformists under- 
stand that the possession of a school strengthens the Church 
connected with it: what they think, but dare not say, is that the 
refusal to pay school fees for destitute children would either 
starve out the school, or so cripple its efficiency as to render it 
anything but a support to the Church, or injure the school to 
some extent, and so injure the Establishment, and so further 
Nonconformity. The grand days of Nonconformity have passed, 
when the intrepid devotedness of the parents and founders of 
Nonconformity have fallen to the depths of such jealousy. When 
will Nonconformists learn that the path of a glorious future lies 
not in abusing nor injuring the Establishment in her schools 
and endowments, but in rivalling her in her works of piety and 
usefulness. Let Nonconformists found schools’ for themselves, 
and conduct them so as to surpass the schools of the Establish- 
ment: in such rivalry lies the secret of the success of 
Nonconformity. ; 

Meanwhile, rather than witness the prosperity of the Anglican 
schools, they trample on the rights of destitute parents; they 
refuse to allow them to send their children to the school of their 
choice ; or if they dare to do so, the Nonconformists feel no 
shame in asking the managers of the school to give their 
instruction gratuitously, all to fall in with their small anti- 
Establishment jealousy. 

The Nonconformist body has fallen into a discreditable 
blunder. They imagined they had discovered a terrible piece of 
artillery; but the gun has burst without doing any harm, beyond 
the harm of recoiling on its inventors. And as if to make their 
blunder worse, they trouble the air with threats of breaking up 
the Liberal body and abandoning Mr. Gladstone to the tender 
mercies of his adversaries. They dare not coquet with the 
Tories, otherwise we are taught to believe they are on the point 
of forming an alliance with any body, to prevent the payment of 
fees to denominational schools. The great difficulty, perhaps, is. 
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to meet with a party ready to join them—Secularists and Non- 
conformists, this conjunction defines the position exactly. 

True Liberals, true friends of progress, the advocates of 
rational liberty, in public and private life, all deplore the partial 
success, it might almost be called the failure, of the Act of 1870. 
To say nothing of Education in its highest and in its true 
signification, there does exist a want of mere instruction, a 
necessity for it, which was not known in past ages. The 
instruction which might have fitted a man for society in the 
middle ages will not fit him now. At a time when so much 
travelling is accomplished in railways and steamers; when the 
whole fabric of commerce rests on credit, even in its smallest 
branches, when speculation works on scientific principles, when 
the poorest have within their reach the opportunity of savings 
banks and annuities and insurances, it is not too much to say 
that every one should know how to read and write. Acquaint- 
ance with the use of the bow and arrow was not more necessary 
in a tribe of red Indians, than the knowledge of reading and 
writing is to every member of our English community of this 
day. Some knowledge of agricultural life was not more indis- 
pensable to the serfs, the adscripti globe of the middle ages, 
than the three R’s to our poorer population. Only enthusiasts 
can see in elementary instruction an adequate substitute for 
education, or hope that the three R’s can make men honest and 
truthful, or confound morality with knowledge. Only the 
wildest visionary can deny that a little knowledge may be a 
very dangerous thing, or doubt but that, as a red Indian might 
wound his own hand with an arrow intended for an enemy, so a 
servant, by reading cheap and nasty literature, may lose her 
purity of mind and destroy all the soundness of her under- 
standing and will. Sensible persons recognize the necessity 
of elementary education, and acknowledge with shame that 
England is not the foremost among civilized nations in this 
respect, and that she falls lamentably short of a point which 
might easily be attained. The desire for legislation was strongly 
felt throughout the kingdom ; the Ministry certainly could count 
on the honest sympathy of the whole country. 

The unfortunate religious divisions of England never told the 
tale of their evil effects so plainly as in the case of this 
Education Act. The problem was simple; the want of instruc- 
tion crying: only for the religious difficulty, legislation would 
have been easy; every child would have been compelled to 
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attend school, and schools would have been provided in localities 
which were destitute. The wearisome history of the Education 
Act is still fresh before us; the noisy, unreasoning opposition of 
a faction who thought themselves strong enough to dictate 
to Mr. Gladstone, protracted a most unprofitable discussion and 
distracted the attention of Parliament from the more urgent 
questions of compelling attendance and ensuring a certain 
proficiency of knowledge; the question before the country was 
not, shall the best primary education be secured for every child, 
but shall the cry for education be wrested by the Noncon- 
formists, never zealous in the cause of instructing the poor, into 
a weapon of offence against the several denominational bodies 
which had distinguished themselves by the sacrifices they had 
made in that cause. 

So loud was the cry of the Nonconformists for a merely secular 
education that men forgot to ask themselves what part the 
Nonconformists had played in the march of intellectual improve- 
ment through the country. Had the policy of the last fifty years 
of Nonconformity been looked into, the inquirer would have 
remarked that many small chapels—clean, cheap, dreary places 
of worship had been built—mostly with money raised on mort- 
gage ; that under these chapels there was a half room, half cellar, 
destined for that worst form of educational activity, the Sunday 
school ; that at a later period, in the most flourishing congregations, 
when the mortgage was cleared away, a more pretentious building 
was raised, often with architectural merit, and a separate building 
was then erected for the school. The system was financially 
sound, it risked little in this world, perhaps did not look for much 
in the next ; it was safe, it was many things, but it involved no 
sacrifice of money for the education of the poor. Later on, the 
supineness of the Nonconformists in the cause of education was 
more remarked, and it was with much pleasure we observed the 
topic was handled by Mr. James Whitty at the Liverpool School 
Board—— 


But let them see what the denominations did in the past and what 
his Roman Catholic friends had done. He found from some statistics 
he had analzyed, that the Church of England possessed sixty six schools, 
which provided accommodation for thirty five thousand four hundred 
and thirty three inmates ; that the Nonconformists, taken altogether, 
had founded twenty schools, giving accommodation for seven thousand 
six hundred and six inmates ; while the Roman Catholics, though not 
possessing the greatest amount of wealth, as compared with other classes 
of the community, had erected twenty nine schools, of larger dimensions 
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than most of those he had referred to, which gave accommodation for 
twenty thousand four hundred and eighty eight children ; besides which 
there were two or three mixed schools, which bore no denomination, 
which accommodated three thousand five hundred and twelve children, 
and these altogether accounted for an aggregate of about sixty or seventy 
thousand. Had the Nonconformists, with their wealth and zeal, love of 
progress and intelligence, done more to enlighten the people than the 
Roman Catholics had done in proportion? When compared with the 
Roman Catholics, they appeared greatly to have neglected their duty in 
this matter (Catholic Times, Nov. 25, 1871). 


A brief but true history of the educational movement of 1870 
would be furnished the statement that the section of the Dissenters 
of England, which had previously least distinguished itself by 
zeal for the education of the destitute poor, seized the opportunity 
of the Education Act to attack the existing educational resources 
of the kingdom, to satisfy their religious animosities, and called 
for such a strain on the rates as practically hindered the erection 
of Board schools. 

The Nonconformists, we say, allowed their religious animosities 
to sway them round in full opposition to the progress of education, 
and we fear it must be said the antireligious bitterness and 
fanaticism of the leading spirits among the Secularists made 
them the willing allies of the Nonconformists in their policy 
of inaction. 

What has been the progress obtained in England during 1870? 
The battles of the Imperial Parliament were fought over again 
with equal fury, perhaps with equal intelligence, at every School 
Board in England. There has been much talking ; much feeling 
has been excited, and not kindly feeling ; school managers com- 
plain that the uncertainty of legislation, the modifications 
introduced into the code, the hesitation of Parliament and 
Boards alike, have checked the flow of voluntary contributions 
and interfere with their own action ; they do not know who are 
to be their masters, who their inspectors, what measure is to be 
dealt out to them. But what has been done? Have schools 
been built ? have gutter children been compelled to attend ? have 
any steps been taken towards defining the extent of elementary 
education to be required from our boys and girls? Has the 
position of the denominational schools been determined ? 

As far as we know, no schools have yet been commenced, or 
even decided upon; as far as we know, nowhere has a School 
Board had the courage to encounter the problem of compelling 
the attendance of the children. The School Boards of Sunderland 
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and Swansea have seen their way clearly to refusing the school 
fees for the children of parents who claim their right of sending 
children to schools connected with their own Churches. The 
Liverpool School Board has decided on paying such fees. In 
Birmingham and London these fees are to be paid for the 
present, but the minority make no secret of their determination 
to revive the discussion and obtain a reversal of this first decision. 
The London School Board, we fear, has become somewhat 
‘conspicuous by showing how smart talkers and intelligent men 
may be completely wanting in the tact and sense and 
directness of purpose which are necessary when a work has 
to be accomplished. 

This is a sad resumé of a year which witnessed a great 
national aspiration for the improvement of its children! And 
the future does not offer much ground for hope. The local 
element has been allowed too important a function in the 
extension of education; a handful of London professors, 
Liverpool merchants, Sunderland tradesmen, country squires, 
provincial attorneys, are not the persons to strike out a grand, 
simple, comprehensive scheme of primary education ; they are 
not to be trusted with the building of schools ; it should not be 
in their power to impose the school rate. The absurdity of their 
position is brought out in the natural, but very laughable demand 
of the right of inspection of schools, which are already under 
governmental inspection. “We levy the rate,” cries the grocer ; 
“no money of ours shall be spent where we have not the right of 
inspection.” What can you answer? And yet how amusing the 
question is! 

Primary education is or should be an Imperial undertaking ; 
it should be placed far beyond the sphere of religious bickerings 
—certain leading principles should be fixed by the Government 
and carried out thoroughly. Parliament has decided that primary 
instruction should be carried on apart from religious instruction. 
Let this principle be honestly and consistently carried out in 
every elementary school of the kingdom ; let the hours devoted 
to primary instruction be reserved exclusively for that purpose ; 
forbid the introduction of religious instruction during such hours; 
let the Conscience Clause be rigorously insisted upon; and let 
all transgressors, be they who they may, understand they will 
be severely punished. 

Parliament has decided that local School Boards may pay 
the school fees of destitute children sent by their parents to 
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schools of their own denomination. Let Parliament advance a 
step further, and compel School Boards to recognize the rights 
of conscience in poor parents, and to pay the fees when the 
parents are unable to do so. Let Parliament put a stop to 
the miserable huxtering and bargaining, already too common 
among the School Boards, which trade on the religious zeal 
of the denominations to drive hard bargains with managers, 
who, it is thought, would educate the children gratuitously 
rather than allow them to be sent to the Board school. Let 
Parliament fix the fee in all schools, and require it to be paid 
to every school which is admitted to be a public elementary 
school. Or better, perhaps, let the cost of all public elementary 
education be borne by the country, and let Parliament pay 
every school on some fixed scale, regulated partly by the 
attendance of children, partly by the results of the Government 
inspections and examinations. Let Parliament, or rather the 
Executive, abandon its present paring system of grants, under 
which school inspectors appear to be sent round mainly to cut 
down to the minimum the allowance due to the attendances ; 
let it reward success, and offer to young children openings in 
higher education, in schools of design, in the army, &c. &c. 
Parliament has decided that the elementary instruction is to be 
entirely separated from religion: let the Executive eliminate 
the obnoxious parsonic element from the school inspectors. 
Among parsons the prig type, the kind old lady type, appear 
very frequently, and few parsons seem to have the talent of 
avoiding giving offence to those who differ from them in 
religion. The abolition of inspecting parsons would be a step 
forward in the cause of popular instruction. 

When smart professors in London debate for hours how 
many hours per diem should be spent in muscular exercises, 
whilst they debate whether boys and girls should be taught to 
swim, whether boys should be instructed in drawing or girls 
prepared for household duties, let Government decide that every 
child shall be taught the three R’s ; let Government build the 
schools and send in the bills to the Boards; let Government 
sweep the children into the schools and charge the expense of 
the machinery on the School Boards; let the instruction be 
commenced, and when the beginnings have been made, it will be 
time to consider whether improvements can be made. One bitter 
experience lies still before our legislators in Parliament and in 
School Boards, and that is the very small amount of knowledge 
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which the great majority of the children carry away from the 
existing primary schools, or are ever likely to carry away unless 
a marked improvement in the attendances be enforced, and 
unless better books and better methods of teaching be called 
into existence. Even the testimony of the school inspectors 
scarcely states with sufficient emphasis the very limited results 
which hitherto have been secured in the instruction of our poor 
children. 

Above all, let the Government address itself without delay 
to the solution of the problem of compulsory attendance. 
Parliament casts the burden on School Board, School Boards 
try to coax school managers to aid in gathering in the Arabs 
and gutter fry of our large towns. Meanwhile, the Arabs 
roam undisturbed, and the gutter fry have made no progress. 
Have our legislators considered how serious a change in our 
national habits this compulsory attendance implies? Has fater 
familias inquired how much early rising, how much hard work 
must precede when the poor man’s child is to reach the school 
at ten am.? Let pater familias, a gentleman in easy circum- 
stances, who rides down to his place of business in his brougham, 
_ask his lady whether she finds she has time to lose in the 
morning if their son and heir is to reach his college at nine a.m. ; 
or, if he doubts her account, let him rise earlier and see with his 
own eyes the cook, the maidservants, the mistress, all on the 
strain to rouse the slumbering schoolboy, to make him present- 
able, and launch him on his school life with a befitting breakfast. 
It may occur to him that the wife of a labouring man, who has 
to despatch her big boy to begin his appointed round of toil at 
six a.m. sharp, then has to get ready his real breakfast for 
eight a.m., then has to rouse the small family, dress them, feed 
them, and prepare them for school—and all this without a servant 
—it may occur to the rich man that it is not easy for the 
gudewife to have her children at their places in the school for 
ten am. As a matter of fact, only tidy, orderly, and very 
industrious women can secure this result regularly ; the lazy, the 
slovenly, the unthrifty mother is seldom in time. And yet, our 
new Education Act supposes not merely the labouring classes, 
but the destitute and starving ; not merely the decent poor, but 
the most improvident ; not merely those. families who have a 
meal to look forward to, but those who never know when they 
rise where their breakfast is to come from; not merely the 
respectable poor who recognize the law, but the outcast poor, 
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only too frequently living at war with all law and order, under 
such restraint that they may be expected, as a rule, to send their 
halfclad, halffed young children to the school before ten a.m. 
What a revolution in our ideas of liberty, in our habits, does not 
this imply! What a police force, what machinery will be 
required! School managers, and school managers in presence 
of such a social chaos, remind one of Dame Partington with her 
mop and pail, undauntedly, but not over wisely, on the seashore 
preparing to dry up the Atlantic. 

The compulsory attendance of poor children at school 
evidently is a police question; it should be intrusted to the 
Home Secretary ; he ought to create a department, or subde- 
partment, the Education Police Department, whose duty it 
should be to relieve school managers and School Boards of all 
duties foreign to their natural sphere, and secure the presence of 
the children. The managers have their hands full in the school 
premises ; the School Boards should see to the proper distri- 
bution of schools, to their effectual management, to the 
encouragement of the most successful schools and children, to 
the formation of skilled hands, &. The Education department 
of the Council of Education may superintend the examination 
of the schools, the allotment of grants, &c. And the Education 
Police Department will then find itself charged with all the 
external management of the children—the taking the census, 
the prosecuting negligent parents, the reporting on the condition 
of the educational districts, the compelling attendance. Let us 
imagine for one moment such a department in existence ; let us 
imagine it worked by such a staff of intelligent, prudently bold 
men as we possess in the Post Office Department; let us imagine 
such a staff in frequent and close communication with the great 
centres of our population, and we may say, without fear of 
contradiction, the educational status of England would be as 
much in advance of the actual state, as the circulation of letters 
in 1871 is in advance of what it was in the year 1821. 

If the Government would only act—ask for powers to do, 
instead of throwing down bones of contention for the political 
factions of the country to quarrel over—they would soon be 
encouraged by the hearty support of the whole nation. The sad 
dissensions of last year have not destroyed the sincere wish for a 
thoroughly national school for primary education. Honest and 
sober minds have been shocked by the alliance of the Noncon- 
fo:mists with the avowed enemies of Revelation. Honest men 
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have smiled when Nonconformists clamoured for the suppression 
of denominational schools, and then naively offered to make 
over their own schools to the School Boards, provided the 
reading of the Bible was retained as of obligation; there are 
follies and contradictions in the educational history of 1870 to 
sadden the most forbearing of mortals; but all said and done, 
certain broad facts still remain. 

The nation wishes all its children, even the poorest, to be 
instructed in reading, writing, and arithmetic; it wants every 
child to be required to attend school; it will not allow the 
religious liberty of parents to be tampered with; it will not 
endure that the school room should be turned into an engine of 
proselytism, either by any particular denomination, or, still less, 
by fanatical unbelievers ; it is prepared to pay the cost of the 
primary education of all its children, only it asks, not unnatu- 
rally, that the expenditure should be wise, not wanton; it 
looks to the Imperial Government to undertake this Imperial 
duty, Imperial in its magnitude, Imperial in its importance, and 
Imperial in the results which may be expected to flow from it. 


G. F. 
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THE ATHENS OF THE SOPHISTS. 


L’ Ecole d’ Athénes au quatriome siecle apres Fésus Christ. Par Louis Petit de Julleville. 
Paris : Ernest Thorin. 
Ir would be an interesting inquiry to trace the fashions of human 
thought, since the world took to thinking, as typically exhibited in what 
may be roughly described as the ruling Universities—those great insti- 
tutions which, each in its own age, have led the taste of successive 
generations. We ourselves are living in the commencement of an era 
utterly new, when the popular tone of thought is scientific, that is to 
say, is based on a real or supposed deduction from fact. The great 
University which ministers to this taste is the cosmopolitan oracle of the 
press, in which the original inquirers of all nations hold chairs, and 
lecture to audiénces of all ranks and ages across continents and oceans. 
Of the age just past—that of our grandsires—the age of scholarship 
and literature, Oxford and Cambridge as they were may be taken as 
fair representatives: before the Renaissance, again, came the medizval 
schools of abstract reasoning, fitly typified by Paris, while across the 
gulf of barbarian invasion, amidst which men had other things to 
occupy their minds than tropes and quiddities, we find the heathen 
centres of mental activity, of which the mother and mistress, as well as 
the most illustrious individual, was Athens. Holding for so long a time 
~—a good thousand years—the proud position which she in fact invented, 
it would be impossible accurately to describe in one word, as we have 
tried to do in the other cases, what was the staple of her wares. But 
throughout all her periods of changing fortune and varying taste one 
gift was always specially Athenian. Whether she took to oratory or to 
drama, to philosophy or to history, her sons could always say what they 
had to say as no one else ever said it. Pericles, Sophocles, Demosthenes, 
Thucydides, Plato—each in his special branch has been the model and 
the despair of writers and speakers ever since, and so we shall perhaps 
do no injustice if we say that ¢#e power which Athens held and could 
communicate was the power of using words. 

This same power, however, here, as often since, proved a dangerous 
gift. It is true that it can hardly be so to the actual artist who possesses 
it, for to produce beautiful language one must have beautiful thoughts, 
and one who has learned to think will hardly be tempted to become a 
mere seeker of sweet sounds. But no less true it is that there is a music 
in a well balanced period and a smoothly finished verse, which is apt to 
dwell in the memory and tickle the ear apart from the sentiment which 
it enshrines, and that men who perceive this come almost naturally to 
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think that the two things are separable—that they can be great writers 
or speakers without being great thinkers; that there is something 
admirable in smoothness without sense and rhyme without reason. 
From such a creed our age is nowise free, but in Athens it came to be 
professed with a frankness which we shall probably find nowhere else. 
The natural bent of the people led to this. Livy describes them as 
already being, two centuries before Christ, as good at talking as they 
were bad at everything else, and no reader of the speeches of the 
greatest of their orators can fail to contrast the sublimity of his words 
with the substantial paltriness of the response they evoked. But, what- 
ever the cause, come to pass it certainly did that a school—ultimately 
the school—at Athens set it down as the highest of human ambitions 
and accomplishments to be able to carry an audience along by mere 
force of talk, without any reference to its substance ; as Gorgias boasts 
in the dialogue that he would undertake to contend before an audience 
unaware of the truth about medicine with a doctor. 

Confuted, and possibly checked for awhile by Socrates and Plato, 
the Sophists who thus thought and taught survived their opponents, and 
remained in the end the masters of intellectual Athens. M. Petit 
de Julleville’s book gives a full and interesting account drawn from 
all available sources of the period of final triumph and utter debasement 
of their art, if pace Platonis we may dignify it with the name. 

In the last century of the reign of “ Rhetoric,” the fourth century of 
our era, the power of talking for talking’s sake seems unquestionably to 
have been that which men came from these ends of the earth to learn. 
Other sciences were not excluded— philosophy, mathematics, history, 
astronomy, medicine entered into the curriculum, but as means only to 
the great end. Not what was true in them, but what was beautiful, 
what might give birth to brilliant metaphors or happy similes did a 
genuine Sophist care to know. ‘The great end was to be able to speak 
better than any one else, on the shortest possible notice, and on the 
most unpromising possible subject ; to be able, in fact, like the Dean of 
St. Patrick’s (was it Stella or Vanessa that said it of him?), to say the 
most beautiful things about a broomstick. 

Such as the art was, however, it was pursued with wonderful 
enthusiasm, and the greatest master of it at any period was a power in 
Athens. Not that here any more than elsewhere preeminence was 
allowed to be undisputed. In spite of the authority of the State which 
condescended to award the palm—rival luminaries being banished and 
recalled by successive Proconsuls—there was always a host of teachers 
each in active and violent competition with the rest. The following of 
each professor entered into the question ‘of his claims with enthusiasm. 
Not only did they fight in the streets with all the ardour afterwards ex- 
hibited by Nominalists and Realists, but they went down to the Pirzeus 
to watch for new comers, who as soon as they disembarked, were pressed 
by one or other of the rival gangs, and carried off to sit at the feet of a 
master, whom often they had not come to hear. Other troubles besides 
awaited the unhappy freshman—notably the boisterous ceremony of 
induction, which is best known as having been omitted in favour of 
St. Basil at the instance of St. Gregory of Nazianzum. 

The masters who seem to have established the best claims to 
preeminence are three in number—Julianus, Proairesius, and Himerius, 
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their successive reigns filling up the century from its sixth to its nine- 
tieth year. The most remarkable figure is Proairesius—the only 
Christian in the list, who lived and taught beyond the age of ninety, 
and who is represented as having been nine feet high. In spite, how- 
ever, of the enthusiasm which he evoked, and the triumphs which he 
achieved (he was summoned to Gaul by the Emperor, who wished to 
hear him speak, and had a statue erected in his honour at Rome), next 
to nothing remains to us to show what he could do; as also the little 
which does remain is quite on a par with what we have from Himerius, 
it will, perhaps, be best worth our while to consider the art as exhibited 
by that worthy. 

In doing so we shall but have to draw out at greater length the idea 
already summarily given. Form then was everything—matter served but 
as padding for the form. The great ancients were read and rifled—but 
not for their thoughts, their ideas, their true treasures; simply and solely 
for their “style.” Allegories, tropes and figures, appeals to Marathon 
and Salamis, amplifications of every fact of mythology, such constituted 
the stock in trade of a Rhetorician. The greatest and proudest triumph 
of his art was to be able to speak on one side of a question, and then, 
without drawing breath, prove the other. For the practice of this 
valuable faculty a number of exercises were devised: ‘‘/aliai, epideixeis, 
dialexeis, scthedia, meletai, chreiai, propemptika, protreptika, phospho- 
nematika, plasmatika,” had to be made and remade to give due 
dexterity. Himerius has left us some specimens from which we can 
gain an idea of the whole. They are chiefly of the class p/asmatika. 
In one it is feigned that Philip of Macedon has demanded that Demos- 
thenes shoald be given up to him. An orator—Hyperides—is feigned 
to oppose the demand by reminding his countrymen of Marathon. In 
a second, Demosthenes is represented as pleading for the recall of his 
rival Aéschines, the staple of his discourse being appeals to the memory 
of Granicus and Issus. A third discourse is an impeachment, equally 
fictitious, of Epicurus. Here is a specimen of it: ‘‘ Parnassus shook to 
terrify the Persians; they were crushed and entombed beneath its 
avalanches. Today Epicurus affronts heaven—no mountains totter, 
Hymettus is unshaken, no flames or thunderbolts consume his school. 
I divine the intent of heaven. Judges! Epicurus is a victim reserved 
to you!” The unhappy culprit is further described as being “bolder 
than Ixion, more impious than Salmoneus, more insolent than 
Tantalus.” A fourth discourse is supposed to be delivered by 
Themistocles, the Athenians being supposed, at the end of the 
Persian war, to have an intention of invading the dominions of the 
great King, which design Xerxes is supposed to offer to buy off— 
Themistocles, equally supposititiously, being against his offer. The 
name of Themistocles calls up a yet more celebrated and more 
damning instance of rhetoric; one which is so spoken of that we cannot 
but take it as a champion of its class. During the days of Julianus, the 
hearers of Apsines, a rival light, had made an assault on Proairesius and 
other of Julianus’ followers. The assailants then delated the assaulted 
as disturbers of the peace. The Roman proconsul determined to 
exercise justice strictly; he would not allow either of the masters to 
plead for his own side, but a scholar from each party was to do so, and 
no one was to applaud. Proairesius was chosen, his opponent, who was 
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also the leader of the assault, being one Themistocles. Proairesius 
began ; he complimented Julianus, he touched on the hardness of his 
case standing as a prisoner because he had received a wrong; then he 
burst forth, “If, therefore, it be permitted to commit an injury and then 
to become plaintiff, if such a one is to be believed and the defendant 
not, be it so; and then behold the city of Zhemistoces.” This wretched 
pun took the audience by storm. ‘The stern judge in the tribunal set 
the example of disobedience to his own orders by springing from his 
seat and applauding frantically ; Apsines, even, and his crew, could not 
restrain their marks of admiration, which, however, did not save them 
from a sentence to be scourged. After this it can hardly be needful to 
bring fresh instances to show how much was taste debased. 

M. de Julleville, however, will not countenance so sweeping a 
condemnation. He admits, indeed, that as far as he is able to under- 
stand our contemptuous estimate is but too well deserved; that after 
reading with conscientious care every scrap of Himerius which is left to 
us, he is unable to find there anything more than a strange jumble of 
affected elegance and natural vulgarity, a little that is neat, and much that 
is vapid, while the bombast of the language fails to cover the utter want 
of thought; and this he owns is the most moderate estimate that can 
honestly be made. But, on the other hand, he brings two arguments to 
induce us to pause ere we condemn, of which one, at least, is of weight. 
How is it, he asks, that such men as Basil and Gregory—and the 
notorious Julian—-men whose force of mind we must acknowledge— 
found pleasure in such a study, if it were really no more than to us it 
seems to be? Did not Basil devote four and Gregory six years to these 
schools, which we pronounce to have been but laboratories of wind ? 
And did not the latter saint write an epitaph on Proairesius, in which 
he describes the light of the world as being quenched by that Sophist’s 
death. 

To this we venture to answer that these men were great, not because, 
but in spite of their training ; that they did precisely break through the 
cardinal dogma of their school; that there was a matter for which they 
cared more than for any form ; and that sometimes even in their case 
the form does not enhance the matter. That they were not ruined by 
the atmosphere they breathed is but the brilliant exception that proves 
the rule. 

But M. de Julleville has another argument with which far less can 
we agree. He contends that the ages which separate us from these men 
make it impossible for us to judge them aright ; our point of view is 
wrong ; there is something in the thing which we don’t see. Granting 
that speech is but the garniture of thought, cannot garniture be beautiful 
apart from a thing garnished? is it quite certain that there is not some- 
thing admirable in the simple and independent love of talking well- 
independent that is of thought? May not this art of language be a sort 
of music for which nowadays we have lost the ear? 

From this plea we must utterly dissent. We cannot conceive that 
even music should be enjoyable without some connection in the mind; 
Sir Walter Scott, we know, never enjoyed an air that did not call up 
words. But, whatever be thought of this matter, the relation of language 
to thought would seem to be indisputably that of shadow to substance. 
And the argument of time adduced to help the Sophists seems to settle 
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the matter most conclusively against them. How comes it that we caz 
appreciate writers so much farther removed from us? that we can enter into 
their thoughts and see with their eyes? Nay, more—if we can appreciate 
the energetic and unornamented outpourings of Demosthenes, can we 
not indubitably judge that an oration written in cold blood, about a 
subject that never had a being, without any Philip to inspire it, or any 
quick-witted, slow-handed people to give it an edge, an oration winding 
about from history to mythology in search of tropes and metaphors, and 
laboriously built up with the due proportion of choriambs and peeans, is 
about as true an imitation of his style as the river Meander is the likeness 
of Niagara. Nay, if there be really a beauty in such things, are we 
not blameworthy in failing to find merit in such productions as Swift has 
caricatured in the “Lines by a person of quality,” and the Rejected 
Addresses in “ Lurid smoke and frank suspicion.” Old Fuller tells us 
that to tack on big words to small ideas is “not fine fancy but flat 
foolery ;” and that “it rather loads than raises a wren to fasten the 
feathers of an eagle to her wings.” And, in like manner, we cannot think 
that the pabulum offered by the Sophists to the mind can in any circum- 
stances have been wholesome, consisting as it did of such a poor 
halfpennyworth of bread to such an intolerable deal of vapid sack. 
J.G. 


LES ASSEMBLEES PROVINCIALES. 

Les Assemblées Provinciales sous Louis XVI, et Les Divisions Administratives de 1789. 
Par le Vicomte de Lugay. Deuxiéme edition, revice et augmented. Paris : 
George de Graet, 1871. 

This book treats of the origin, causes, working, and results of the 
French Provincial Assemblies of 1787, and of the Administrative system 
created by the Constituent Assembly in 1789. It touches upon the 
decisions of the French Assembly in June, 1871, and gropes for the 
beginnings of local administration under the Merovingian dynasty. 
Though principally occupied with enactments that were passed in 
stormy times, it has evidently been composed in the quiet of an old 
lawyer’s chamber, into which past years have poured their documents 
but not their passions. The writer does not write like a partizan ; there 
is no special pleading in the book, but sensible remarks occur where 
suggestive facts give them an appropriate place. 

At first starting the writer has pourtrayed the manner in which the 
rights of the French provinces were in some instances carelessly lost, in 
others violently wrestled away, and in others again more fortunately 
held fast. What were these rights? Selfgovernment in all that did 
not directly concern the general interests of the whole kingdom. The 
administrators of these local rights were the clergy, nobles, and commons 
convoked in assembly. Such assemblies were at the beginning of Louis 
the Sixteenth’s reign the privilege of only one third of the population. 
The provinces inhabited by this happy moiety of the people were called 
pays @états, or territories with class assemblies. It will be desirable for 
purposes of comparison and reference to give an accurate view of the 
liberties which they enjoyed. Once a year by virtue of royal letters 
patent, a certain number of the clergy, nobles, and municipal authorities. 
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assembled at some town appointed by the Government, heard the wants. 
of the treasury stated by a royal officer, and then proceeded to vote 
supplies. Each order had but one vote, so that the clergy and nobles 
could outvote the “ers é#at in spite of the numerical superiority of the 
latter. The distribution and ‘the getting in of the supplies were duties 
devolving upon these assemblies ; to them, too, belonged the direction 
of provincial public works. Before breaking up, the representatives of 
the three classes appointed a permanent committee which, within their 
instructions and subject to their secretary, was to wield their power until 
they again met. It was in the nature of things that this executive 
commission should find itself continually thwarted by the King’s officer, 
called an intendant, whose province it was to direct works whose object 
was more general than local, to preserve order, and to distribute justice. 
We shall often see this state of collision recurring in subsequent attempts 
to combine imperial and local administration. Had the duties of the 
royal officer been less important, there would have been but one thing 
wanted to make the condition of the pays d’éat practically perfect ; 
this was a greater equalization between the privileged classes and the 
tiers état. 

We have already explained how the method of voting gave a certain 
majority to the clergy and nobles, if they chose to combine; and in 
questions more especially affecting their interests, such combination was. 
to be reputed. This caused great disaffection among the commons 
when once they had been indoctrinated with the rights of man. In 
spite, then, of the large liberties which these provinces enjoyed, when 
compared with the pays d’éection, where there was no local government, 
their people were not content. If the happiest citizens were in a state 
of unrest, what are we to imagine were the feelings of those governed 
not only arbitrarily but, as a rule, oppressively ? The best answer to this 
question is afforded by the horrors of the Revolution. 

It will, perhaps, be interesting to follow our author in his description 
of the rise, cause, and phases of the arbitrary government which made 
itself so justly detested. It must be held in mind that at one time or 
other all the French provinces possessed and used the rights which we 
have above described as existing in the pays d’états, at least to the 
extent of meeting to vote subsidies. The persons eected by the people 
to apportion the subsidies thus voted, in many provinces gradually 
became immoveable, and then in course of time, though retaining the 
name of deputies, they came to be appointed by the King, which gave 
them formidable power. The provinces which suffered this meta- 
morphosis of their representatives into govermental officers continued 
to be called, by a misnomer, pays d’élection, or territories having a right 
to election. Several causes combined to make the change agreeable to 
the commons. They felt abashed in the presence of the clergy and of 
the nobles, found it inconvenient to leave their business for the annual 
assembly, and saw no great mischief in leaving their affairs in the hands 
of their own deputies. By the time that the latter had lost their original 
characters, habit had accustomed the people to the new state of things. 

But the powers which the quondam deputies had usurped they were 
destined to lose. They parted with their administrative power in favour 
of a royal officer who had the title of “general,” but retained their 
judicial power in all cases connected with taxation. Richelieu would not 
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let them be absolute even here, and allowed appeals to be made from 
their decisions to a high officer called an intendant. ‘This new creation 
of Richelieu’s put all the threads of government in the King’s hands, 
made his power absolute, filled his coffers, prostrated the people, and 
drained their resources. The intendants were sometimes called King’s 
men ; a short exposition of their powers and of their doings will show 
that they had no claim to be called the people’s men. Religion, justice, 
war, agriculture, commerce, navigation, police, public works, all fell 
under the control of the intendants. ‘Not even a Briareus,” to quote 
the Marquis de Mirabeau, “can hope to perform a tithe of the duties 
which devolve upon the new officers. The best intentioned among 
them are powerless to see half the good they might do, and lack 
strength to do half of what they can see.” But the intendants were not 
always well intentioned ; many looked upon the office as a stepping- 
stone to something higher, and finding that presence at Court was a 
better recommendation than conscientious work at their post, they 
avoided residence as much as possible. Yet, had they always been on 
the spot, the extent of their jurisdiction, and the multiplicity of their 
duties, made it necessary that an army of underlings should be at their 
back : in the appointment of these lower officials the country had no 
voice, they were the nominees of the intendant. The last stage of tax 
distribution among the people was in the hands of these subordinates, 
but the actual levying of the money was confided to the taxpayers 
themselves, who took the burden of ns in turn, six being 
employed every year. 

These collectors were a veritable scourge. Bound to make good 
any deficit, they were sorely tempted to shrink before resistance and to 
oppress the yielding; their duties were sufficiently onerous to prevent 
their attending to their ordinary means of living, which made them all 
the more intent on receiving the commission which they were allowed 
on the money paid in. After all, this was only an abuse: it was not in the 
nature of things that the collectors should always spare the rich and 
come down heavy on the poor, but it was part of the system of taxation 
that the rich should be spared. ‘This will be clear from a consideration 
of the custom which regulated the levying of the direct tax called ‘aide. 
This tax was in some provinces levied on land; in others, on the 
individual. In the latter case, the clergy and nobles, as well as a host 
of officials, were z/so facto exempt ; the exemption obtained in seventeen 
out of the twenty provinces which made up the Jays d’élection. 

It would be impossible in a short review to do justice to the infor- 
mation which M. de Lugay provides with regard to the taxes, direct and 
indirect, at different times, in different provinces, and for different classes 
of society. ‘The peasants were obliged to give up several days’ work a 
year in order to keep the public roads in repair. They had to bring 
their own tools, teams, and carts, often from a distance so great that the 
best portion of the day was spent in going and returning, and the beasts 
were tired out on reaching the scene of labour. Many a chord was 
struck in a society thus constituted by the promulgation of the rights of 
man. ‘This made the overburthened classes and the wiser heads of the 
privileged classes anxious to think out some reform of a state of things 


which had outlived its propriety. 


Fénelon proposed that each diocese should have a meeting of the 
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three orders for local government and the distributing of the taxes, that 
it should send deputies to one of twenty assemblies which were to stand 
between the diocese and the séates-general. The latter were to consist 
of deputies from the twenty states-docal. He further contemplated the 
substituting occasional royal inspection for permanent intendants, the 
abolition of the anomalous impost on salt called gade//e. A little later, 
the Marquis de Mirabeau formed a plan similar in principle, by which 
he attempted to form an alliance between the traditional superiority of 
the upper classes and the growing desire for perfect equality on the part 
of the commons. 

Then came Turgot’s radical proposal to administer the country by 
what he called municipalities. In this system, the town or village 
municipality was the lowest in rank, or the nearest to the people; all 
those possessed of six hundred /vres, or about £24, were to vote for 
this council. Next came that of the district, which consisted of deputies 
from the town municipalities. On a higher level still stood the muni- 
cipality of the province, which was to help to produce the grand 
municipality, the last result of those quadruple selection of deputies. 
Turgot used the name of municipality to show that the assemblies 
had no merely administrative and no constitutive powers. Le Trossu 
similarly proposed a quadruple system of administration, the simplest 
element being the arrondissement, the most complex the Great Council. 
He agreed with Turgot in making property, and not rank, the qualifi- 
cation for voting and for eligibility. None of the projects were actually 
put into execution, but they helped Necker in the plan which he 
succeeded in persuading Louis the Sixteenth to adopt as an experiment 
in Berri. By this plan, the pays a’états were to remain as they were, 
but the pays a’éection were gradually to obtain the nghts which, in 
1778, were conferred upon Berri, and in the following year on Haute 
Guienne. In these provincial assemblies all three orders were to meet, 
the tiers dat having a representation equalling in number the clergy and 
nobles taken together, and the voting was to be by head. Still, none 
but commons of professional position were elected to represent the “ers 
état; and in the excited state of public opinion it was not considered 
safe to confide the selection of the members to the people. The 
precaution, as it proved, occasioned in great part the very commotion 
which, perhaps, its omission would have failed to prevent. The King 
chose half of the members, and these filled up their number. Similarly, 
half of the district assembly was appointed by the provincial assembly, 
and they filled up their number, and then proceeded to do the same for 
the assemblies third in order. This retention of the nominating power 
was intended to last for a time only: not so the rigid condition that the 
assemblies, after voting supplies, should in no way hamper them with 
conditions. In case any delay was made in getting in the money, the 
intendant was to proceed to levy the money, independently of the 
assembly. 

Louis the Sixteenth’s tentative measure was received with favour in 
Berri, and these new legislators made wise use of their new powers, 
supplying a happy augury of the beneficial results which would follow 
the extension of the same privileges to all the pays d’éection. Haute 
Guienne acquired similar liberties in the new year, but Dauphiné refused 
the new system, and clamoured so loudly for the restoration of its 
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ancient state assembly that the King yielded. Immediately the cry 
throughout France was for similar state assemblies. The Berri type 
of provincial meeting no longer satisfied the demands of the people. 
Necker had retired before the opposition which his reform had pro- 
voked, and Calonne was the Minister who endeavoured to satisfy 
public expectations by persuading Louis, by one measure, to give larger 
liberties to all the fays a’éection. His plan was to allow every individual 
over twenty five, and worth ten Zvres a year, to vote for the members of 
a parochial assembly. ‘The latter elected some of its own members to 
represent it in the department or district assembly, which similarly 
helped to form the provincial assembly. The latter resolved itself 
into five committees for different branches of administration, gave a 
report of its proceedings each day to the intendant, but would not be 
interfered with by him unless it took no measures for gathering in the 
money which it had voted. It elected a permanent committee of eight, 
two of whom retired every year. 

Certainly there was enough liberty here to satisfy sober, reasonable 
minds, but, unfortunately, the privilege most prized by the people, that of 
the election of the members, was to be defined for three years. And now 
the local parliaments—a result of registration—fiercely protested against 
the new measure, going in some instances so far as to refuse to register 
the decrees appointing the new constitution, in others forbidding them 
to meet when summoned by the King. Such was the crisis caught by 
the Revolution—a crisis in which the parliaments throughout the 
country stood opposed to. the King, the assemblies to the intendants, a 
moment at which there was no authority in the country sufficiently 
prominent to arrest attention. With a sudden spring a new power 
came upon the scene, and threw bands of iron upon the multitudes, who 
had just recovered selfgovernment, but had not had time to know how 
to use it against their oppressors. What with the assemblies of the 
Notables, which necessarily interfered with the action of the provincial 
assemblies, and the short time that had elapsed between their establish- 
ment and the meeting of the Estates General in 1789, it is not surprising 
that the assemblies were unable to do much, yet Viscount de Lugay 
shows that they did enough to astonish any one who takes the 
circumstances into consideration. R. 


DR. NEWMAN’S ESSAYS. 


Essays, Critical and Historical. By John Henry Newman, formerly Fellow of Oriel. 
Two vols. London: B. M. Pickering, 1870. 


We owe this republication, in a collection, of Dr. Newman’s occa- 
sional Essays to the position which he filled as the leader of the 
tractarian party from its first formation till the time of his own submission 
to the Church, and to the use which Anglicans have often made, and 
are sure to make, even after the appearance of the volumes before us, 
of the name and authority of their former guide and champion. There 
are still many Anglicans who can hardly make up their minds that 
Dr. Newman is not one of themselves. Others speculate upon the 
motives which may be assigned for his conversion, and try to persuade 
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themselves that they were insufficient, unreasonable, or at least, personal, 
owing their chief weight to some peculiarity of character in the man, 
rather than to the inherent unsoundness of the cause which he under- 
took, in all good faith, to make the most of, and which crumbled to 
pieces under his honest and unflinching manipulation. Dr. Newman 
has had the compliment paid him by his countrymen of having his 
movements accounted for by a number of anxious theorists, all desirous 
to evade in their own persons the argument which may be drawn from 
those movements. No one, certainly, has evér, as far as we know, 
* ventured to account for them on any low hypothesis ; but not the less, 
or perhaps all the more, has there been a fertile crop of suggestions 
which attribute them to some fantastical idiosyncrasy. As his Sermons 
have already been republished, and will probably take their place among 
the permanent treasures of the English literature, it was pretty certain 
that his scattered Essays would in like manner be collected. Many of 
them are, of course, controversial, and reflect the colour of his mind 
at various stages of that mental struggle and history which, thanks to 
Mr. Kingsley, has been chronicled for all time in the famous Afo/ogia. 
‘These articles, as far as they were directed to the defence of the 
Anglican position against the claims of the Catholic Church, were likely 
to be refurbished up, like old armour in a time of invasion, and made 
to serve a controversial purpose in some anti-Catholic campaign. Dr. 
Newman, seeing this, has anticipated his Anglican admirers. He has 
republished his Essays himself, adding notes and qualifications which 
show the present state of his mind on the subjects to which the argu- 
ments refer, and his own present thoughts concerning those arguments. 

As all Dr. Newman’s writings will certainly live, not only on account 
of their intellectual standard and historical interest, but also on account 
of the beautiful language in which his thoughts are clothed, we feel 
extremely grateful for the occasion which has in a manner forced him 
to look over these Essays before republishing them, and to give them 
to us in an attractive shape, and with such comments as reflect his 
Catholic judgment on the points to which some of them refer. We 
have more than once bewailed the too frequent lot which befalls essays 
and articles of the highest order, which are originally written for our 
periodicals and reviews. 

Full many a gem of purest ray serene 
The dark unfathom’d depths of ocean bear : 

and the oblivion to which old periodicals are relegated is as dark and 
as unfathomable as any ocean in the world. 


Pauci, quos zequus amavit 
Jupiter, 
—a few, whom some potentate of the Row particularly favours, have 
their scattered treasures gathered up and strung in volumes; but a 
vast number of most excellent articles perish altogether. No one can 
doubt this who is at all acquainted with the comparatively large pro- 
portion of the most eminent men, in each generation, who have been at 
least occasional contributors to the Adinburgh and Quarterly alone ; 
and who considers how frequently it is the case that those and other 
leading periodicals and reviews contain articles which almost exhaust a 
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subject, and which are the fruit of many years of study in some particular 
line, by an author who perhaps never writes again or publishes anything 
else. For all we know, even Dr. Newman’s articles might have remained 
dispersed if he had not now collected them, unless indeed they had been 
collected for controversial purposes by the party of which he was the 
guiding spirit at the time at which they were written. 

The Essays now before us were published at intervals during nearly 
twenty years, from 1828 to 1846. ‘This last date falls within the period 
of Dr. Newman’s life as a Catholic: it is represented by a single Essay, 
a beautiful, delicate, and affectionate critique on Mr. Keble’s Zyra 
Innocentium. The earliest of the Essays on Poetry with reference to 
Aristotle’s Poetics, published in the London Review, a short-lived 
Quarterly, in 1828, contains what we may almost call a theory of poetry, 
a subject on which the writer had incidentally to allude in reviewing the 
Lyra. This first Essay is almost too full of thought for its length—it 
is perfectly crammed with exquisite bits of criticism. The next Essay, 
on Rationalism in Religion, is a reprint from the Zracts for the Times. 
The Fall of Lamennais, Mr. Palmer’s View of Faith and Unity, The 
Theology of the Epistles of St. Ignatius, the Prospects of the Anglican 
Church, the Anglo-American Church, and the Life of the Countess of 
Huntingdon, complete the subjects of the first volume. The Essays in 
the second volume are, first, the famous article on the Catholicity of the 
English Church, Mr. Newman’s “last shaft against Rome,” in the British 
Critic; and then papers on the Protestant View of Antichrist, on Mr. 
Bowden’s Life of Gregory the Seventh, on Private Judgment, ending 
with two papers on personal friends, late Fellows of Oriel, John Davison 
and John Keble. This Jast is the review of the Zyra Jnnocentium, 
already mentioned. The Essays are interspersed with notes and com- 
ments, which set the argument right, or answer it, where it is against 
Dr. Newman’s present convictions; and these, of course, are in some sense 
the most important parts of the whole publication, at least those which 
have the most immediate interest, as utterances which are entirely new. 

The two most important of these notes are that on the Ignatian 
Epistles, in the first volume, and that appended to the article on the 
Catholicity of the English Church, in the second. The first is a 
trenchant argument, meeting the new difficulty which has arisen since 
the publication of the article on St. Ignatius, in consequence of the 
discovery of the Syriac form of the Epistles, which is connected with 
the name of the late Dr. Cureton. At the time at which Dr. Newman 
wrote, the only question lay between the “longer” and “ shorter,” or 
Medicean, manuscripts of St. Ignatius, and learned men were fairly 
agreed as to the spuriousness of the former. Dr. Cureton brought a new 
element into the controversy by questioning the authenticity of even the 
shorter form of the Epistles, and this argument has now been met by 
Dr. Newman, who gives very good reason for his adherence to the 
Epistles as defended by Pearson and others; and suggests that the 
Syriac manuscripts—which, in reality, are not uniform in their own 
witness—contain passages, “excerpta,” from the Epistles, and not the 
whole. Still more interesting, for the moment, will be the other long 
note which we have named, in which Dr. Newman carries on and 
completes the argument with regard to Anglican Ordinations, which he 
set forth in a letter printed in our own pages some years ago. Perhaps 
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he has seldom written anything more practically weighty and conclusive 
than the broad free argument with which breaks down, as it seems 
to us, the last technical defence which Anglicans can make for their 
position—a defence which serves, we are sure, for a snare to thousands 
of souls. But we shall not attempt to epitomize what is already short 
enough ; and we content ourselves with the passage in which Dr. 
Newman meets, as no one else, perhaps, could meet, the retort urged 
by some writers from Macaulay and Chillingworth, that Catholic Ordina- 
tions may be unsound as well as Protestant Ordinations. 


I cannot deny, certainly, that Catholics, as well as the High Anglican 
School, do believe in the Apostolic Succession of ministry, continued through 
eighteen hundred years; nor that they both believe it to be necessary to 
such a ministry ; nor that they both act upon their belief. But, as I have 
said, though so far the two parties agree, still they differ materially in their 
respective positions, relatively towards that Succession, and differ in conse- 
quence in their exposure respectively to the force of the objection on which I 
have been dwelling. The difference of position between the two may be 
expressed in the following antithesis—Catholics believe their Orders are 
valid, because they are members of the Church ; and Anglicans believe they 
belong to the Church because their Orders are valid. And this is why 
Macaulay’s objection tells against Anglicans, and does not tell against 
Catholics. 

In other words, our Apostolical descent is to us a theological inference, 
and not primarily a doctrine of faith ; theirs to them is a first principle in 
controversy and a patent matter of fact, the credentials of their Succession. 
That they can claim to have God’s ministers among them, depends directly 
and solely upon the validity of their Orders ; and to prove their validity, they 
are bound to trace their Succession through a hundred intermediate steps, 
till at length they reach the Apostles : till they do this, their claim is in 
abeyance. If it is improbable that the Succession has no flaw in it, they 
have to bear the brunt of the improbability: if it is presumable that a 
special Providence precludes such flaws, or compensates for them, they 
cannot take the benefit of that presumption to themselves ; for to do so 
would be claiming to belong to the true Church, to which that high Provi- 
dence is promised ; and this they cannot do without arguing in a circle, 
first proving that they are of the true Church because they have valid Orders, 
and then that their Orders are valid because they are of the true Church. 

Thus the Apostolical Succession is to Anglican divines a sine gud non, 
not “necessitate preecepti,” sed “necessitate medii.” Their Succession is 
indispensable to their position, as being the point from which they start, and 
therefore it must be unimpeachable, or else they do not belong to the 
Church; and to prove it is unimpeachable by introducing the special 
Providence of God over His Church would be like proving the authority 
of Scripture by those miracles of which Scripture alone is the record. We, 
on our side, on the contrary, are not in such a dilemma as they. Our starting 
point is not the fact of a faithful transmission of Orders, but the standing 
fact of the Church, the Visible and One Church, the reproduction and suc- 
cession of herself age after age. It is the Church herself that vouches for 
our Orders, while she authenticates herself to be the Church not by our 
Orders, but by her Notes. It is the great Note of an everenduring cetus 
fidelium, with a fixed organization, a unity of jurisdiction, a political great- 
ness, a continuity of existence in all places and times, a suitablenes sto all 
classes, ranks, and callings, an ever energizing life, an untiring, ever evolving 
history, which is her evidence that she is the creation of God, and the 
representation and home of Christianity. She is not based upon her Orders, 
she is not the subject of her instruments, they are not necessary for her idea 
(vol. ii., p. 86—88). 
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FORSTER’S LIFE OF CHARLES DICKENS. 


The Life of Charles Dickens. Vol. 1. By John Forster. London: Chapman and 
Hall, 1872. 


It is, perhaps, one of the better features of the age of shallow frivolity 
in which we live, that people are at least desirous that the favourite 
authors who feed their insatiable passion for fiction should be well 
rewarded and highly honoured, and that the popularity which has waited 
on them while alive and able to work for general gratification continues 
after their removal from the scene in the shape of an intense curiosity as 
to their biographies. The present season is, we imagine, a rather dull 
season for the publishers and writers of anything very serious and sub- 
stantial. It is a satire on the times that the most successful publications 
of the past year should have been Dame Zuropa and the Battle of 
Dorking ; and any one who takes the trouble to examine the lists of new 
books in such publications as the Publishers’ Circular, or the Bookseller, 
will be surprised to see how little history, how little real science, how 
much less philosophy and theology has been published in the last twelve 
months, by the side of thousands of trashy novels and books of travel and 
adventure. Christmas is becoming the great period of new ventures in 
the literary world, and Christmas books we have in abundance, some 
very beautiful and artistic, no doubt, but very few that have cost much 
of intellectual exertion, or that embody much ability except that of the 
engraver, the printer, or the binder. But the Life of Charles Dickens is 
an instance of a good book—though, perhaps, not a very deep book— 
which, without the aid of an appeal to the less severe enjoyments which 
are derived from pictorial art, has already made itself thoroughly popular, 
and we may suppose that there are few among the millions to whom 
Pickwick and-its successors have become standard sources of pleasure, 
who are not anxious to know as much as they can be told about the 
genial and sympathetic soul from which so many vivid impersonations 
have been thrown off. 

Mr. Forster, apart from his known literary skill, has the incommu- 
nicable qualification for his task, which consists in his having been an 
intimate friend and adviser of Dickens, almost from the very outset of 
the career of the latter. This may unfit him, perhaps, for the office of 
judge as to the merits or demerits of the subject of his work; but we 
do not care so much for the most impartial judgment as the world, so 
long as we have the fullest possible information. The book deserves 
all its popularity, and will no doubt live along with Mr. Dickens’ own 
works as their inseparable companion. It is not, however, a masterpiece. 
[t is a more commonplace book, for instance, than Mr. Forster’s own 
Life of Goldsmith. It is a pleasant, instructive narrative, letting Dickens 
speak for himself as much as possible, and giving us just the information 
which we want as to. the relation of the man to his works, as to their 
conception, as to the manner in which they were writtten, and the like. 
Moreover, it gives us, to some extent, an insight into the character of 
Charles Dickens which the works might not have done by themselves. 
It reveals his intense vivacity and brilliancy, his sensitiveness, his 
impetuosity, the mercuriality of his nature, if we may venture on such 
an expression. It gives us, also, a great deal of his fun which has never 
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yet been published—though he was a man who produced himself, and 
was obliged to produce himself, in his various works more than most 
men. Altogether, it leaves a favourable impression upon us, though, 
perhaps, a severe judgment might object to the overprofuseness with 
which the letters in the latter part of the volume, written from America, 
have been poured upon us. 

The admirers of Charles Dickens will find, on turning over Mr. 
Forster’s pages, that their favourite author has already in some measure 
forestalled the work of his biographer. We do not mean, merely, that 
Mr. Forster has had an autobiographical fragment to work upon as to 
the earlier years of his hero, but that one of the fictions with which half 
the world is familiar has already drawn the picture of much of that 
earlier period. David Copperfield is the history of Charles Dickens as a 
boy; with, of course, a good many variations and additions. This first 
part of his life is very interesting; his struggle after knowledge, his 
early ambition, his intense feeling of the drudgery to which he was set-— 
for some time he was a boy in a blacking manufactory—his resolute 
selfeducation—all prepare us for much that we find in the author of his 
famous works. These will be the most attractive chapters in Mr. 
Forster’s volume. Dickens became a reporter for the Morning Chronicle 
at nineteen, and slipped his first literary composition into an editor's 
box at twenty two. ‘Two years after this, he was writing Pickwick, and 
at once attained that foremost place among the popular favourites of 
his day which he never afterwards lost. It was a pity, we have always 
thought, that he succeeded so young. A longer process of selfeducation 
by means of that hardest of all processes, uphill literary work, would 
have made him greater than he ever became, and the defects which are 
to be found all through his works are the defects of imperfect develop- 
ment. Charles Dickens was not much more than an exceedingly gifted 
boy when he made his first mark, and he never became full grown and 
perfectly mature. His most brilliant works were written in extreme 
haste, under the pressure of engagements to publishers which a more 
experienced man would never have made. No doubt, the glow and 
dash of youth is in every line, and the charm of the whole depends 
upon them. He did very wonderful things—we are only saying that 
under more favourable circumstances he might have done things still 
more wonderful. 

We have mentioned the letters from America which are included in 
this volume, which ends (1842) with Dickens’ departure from that 
country on his homeward voyage after his first visit, when he was 
received with immense enthusiasm everywhere. ‘These letters will not 
altogether please our Transatlantic cousins, as they are full of very plain 
criticisms. The fact we take to be, that Dickens was not free from that 
common defect of Englishmen, and especially young Englishmen, which 
makes them intolerant of external customs which differ from their own, 
and encourages them to fasten by preference on the disagreeable side of 
everything foreign. Further, Dickens saw the Americans, in some 
respects, at a disadvantage, although he was the object of their enthu- 
siasm and even, so to speak, of their devotion for the moment. Few 
Anglo Saxons can manage the more demonstrative phases of human 
existence with grace and taste; and we very much doubt whether an 
English “reception” such as that which was given to Dickens in the 
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United States, would not have revealed a much larger amount of 
vulgarity. This is all that we shall say in mitigation of the censures 
which are to be found in this part of the biography. Dickens was not 
so much a man of large mind or heart as of immense quickness and 
keenness. His sympathies were very strong, but not essentially wide. 
We subjoin a tribute which he paid to the good side of the American 
character— 


“T said I wouldn’t write anything more concerning the American people, 
for two months. Second thoughts are best. I shall not change, and may as 
well speak out—to you. They are friendly, earnest, hospitable, kind, frank, 
very often accomplished, far less prejudiced than you would suppose, warm 
hearted, fervent, and enthusiastic. They are chivalrous in their universal 
politeness to women, courteous, obliging, disinterested ; and, when they 
conceive a perfect affection for a man (as I may venture to say of myself), 
entirely devoted to him. I have received thousands of people of all ranks 
and grades, and have never once been asked an offensive or unpolite 
question—except by Englishmen, who, when they have been ‘located’ here 
for some years, are worse than the devil in his blackest painting. The State 
is a parent to its people; has a parental care and watch over all poor children, 
women labouring of child, sick persons, and captives. The common men 
render you assistance in the streets, and would revolt from the offer of a piece 
of money. The desire to oblige is universal; and I have never once travelled 
in a public conveyance, without making some generous acquaintance whom 
I have been sorry to part from, and who has in many cases come on miles to 
see us again. But I don’t like the country. I would not live here, on any 
consideration. It goes against the grain with me. It would with you. I 
think it impossible, utterly impossible, for any Englishman to live here, and 
be happy. I have a confidence that I must be right, because I have every- 
thing, God knows, to lead me to the opposite conclusion : and yet I cannot 
resist coming to this one. As to the causes, they are too many to enter 
upon here.” 





THE FATHERS ON ST. PETER AND HIS SUCCESSORS. 
The Fathers on St. Peter and his Successors. By the Very Rev. J. Waterworth, D.D. 


“To speak a word in due time is like apples of gold on beds of silver.”* 
If attention to times and circumstances is to be a test of merit, certainly 
the work of Dr. Waterworth is deserving of great praise. It appears at 
a time when the temporal and spiritual prerogatives of the Popedom 
are being violently assailed, and every endeavour made to alienate 
Christendom from the common Father of the Faithful. To bring men 
back to former thoughts; to draw their attention from the bellowings of 
passion and the misstatements of the schismatic and heretic, the infidel 
and the marauder, who for the nonce stand leagued together against the 
Vicar of Jesus Christ, and fix it on the calm and Catholic language of 
those holy and learned men who, during the first five centuries of 
Christianity, laboured by work and word to propagate and perpetuate 
the faith of Jesus Christ, must be looked upon as a most important 
employment, by such as prize the pearl of faith and are anxious to ward 
off the sad results of opposition to the Holy See—rebellion, irreligion, 
and anarchy. The curse of Cham hangs heavily on the men who 
dishonour their Father. 

* Prov. xxv. II. 
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Notwithstanding the definition of the Council of Florence in 1439, 
in respect to the authority of the Roman Pontiff, which not only 
declares him to be the Successor of St. Peter, the Primate of the whole 
world, and the Head of the Church, but also the teacher of all 
Christians, and the possessor of the plenitude of power, by virtue of 
which he feeds, rules, and governs the Universal Church,* and the oath 
of obedience taken by every prelate to “the Successor of St. Peter, the 
Prince of the Apostles and Vicar of Jesus Christ,” it was generally felt 
that questions regarding the prerogatives of Peter, would be raised 
during the sessions of the late Vatican Council. It is true, indeed, that 
Pius the Ninth had not uttered a syllable on this head, in his Bull of 
Indiction. To other and most important matters he had directed the 
attention of Christianity; and these he had distinctly named as fhe 
subjects which he wished to be carefully examined by the assembled 
Fathers. Still there was a rumour afloat—voditans per regna per urbes— 
that to meet immediate wants and difficulties which were likely soon to 
arise in consequence of the materialistic and infidel tone of society, the 
question of Pontifical infallibility would have to be discussed and 
eventually settled by a formal decision ; and such appears to have been, 
too, the conviction of the learned author of the Fathers on St. Peter and 
his Successors. With a zeal which deserves all praise, and a recklessness 
of labour which those alone can fully appreciate who are thoroughly 
acquainted with the volumnious writings of the Fathers and other 
ecclesiastical records of the first five centuries, he undertook the careful 
perusal of these works in order to learn distinctly two things: first, 
what was the Scriptural position of St. Peter in the Church, according 
to the interpretation of the Fathers during the first five ages of the 
Church ; and secondly, what was the position of St. Peter’s successors, 
the Roman Pontiffs, during the same period, as ceaselessly attested by 
the ecclesiastical writers of that period. 

View the undertaking as we may, it was a most arduous one; but it 
will be admitted to have been particularly so, when the attention of. the 
reader had to be concentrated not on individual expressions, but on the 
whole theory of belief, relative to Peter and his successors, of each of 
the Fathers. The author says— 


The work professes to reproduce the views and teaching of the Fathers 
on the prerogatives of St. Peter and his successors. Its aim is, that, when 
the extracts from each Father have been read, nothing beyond what is 
contained in them shall be able, by friend or enemy, to be gathered from his 
writings on these questions—nothing, that is, that can fairly be said to 
modify, add to, or in any way change, the impression left by the passages 
given t 


The volume before us is the best evidence of the successful 
labours of Dr. Waterworth. We believe that he has done all that he 
proposed to do, and more. We have examined the work with care, and 
have found every passage regarding the prerogatives of St. Peter and 
the Popes with which we have been long acquainted, and numerous 
other citations and critical observations which were absolutely new to 
us. We have compared this work, too, with /’piscopato of Bolgeni, with 


* Labbe, xiii, 515. + Prof, fidei Pii IV. t P. xvi. 
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Ballerini’s De vi ac ratione Primatus Romani Pontificis, and Schrader’s 
Unitas Romana, &c., and find none of these superior to it, either 
critically or authoritatively. Of course we shall not find in every age 
the same amount of evidence of any one given doctrine. The Fathers 
of the first ages were comparatively few. As St. Paul says, there were 
not among the first Christians “many wise, or mighty, or noble” *—not 
many, in a word, able to compose learned works; nor, owing to the 
troublous times of persecution, have even the works really composed 
reached us. Besides, those who did write had to establish the unity of 
God against polytheism, the divinity of Christ against Judaism, and to 
vindicate religion against the heavy and unjust charges urged against it 
by the learned and powerful advocates of Paganism. All things 
considered, it is nothing less than wonderful that they have referred so 
often and so distinctly to many of the doctrines and practices of 
Christianity. This at least can be said without fear, in reference to 
the questions discussed in the work under examination: Not one 
Catholic writer can be found to deny—first, that St. Peter had been 
at Rome; secondly, had been Bishop of Rome; thirdly, had possessed 
that superiority and headship which the Catholic Church now unani- 
mously concedes to him; nor, fourthly, was any one ever rash enough 
to say that the Roman Pontiffs were not Peter’s successors, the Heads 
of the Church, and the great rulers with whom all Christians were 
bound to be in communion. The objection of silence is null and 
void: those who urge it would do well to consider on what important 
matters the Fathers were as a body really silent for a considerable 
period. 

It is true, however, notwithstanding the fewness of the ecclesiastical 
writers of primitive Christianity, that from the earliest period the 
Pontiffs are distinctly visible, acting as supreme, and claiming juris- 
diction over the Churches in the most distant countries. The history of 
St. Clement’s embassy to the Corinthians, of the decision of Anicetus, 
and the object of St. Polycarp’s visit to Rome, of the appeal of the 
Church of Lyons to Eleutherius regarding, as St. Jerome says, “some 
Church questions ””t—most probably the errors of the Montanists, 
which the Lyonnese Confessors had so strenuously opposed ; an appeal 
which was made, as Eusebius says, ecclesiastice pacis gratiat—and of the 
action of Pope Victor in respect to the Churches of Asia, shows clearly 
how Rome was admittedly the great guardian of morality, discipline, 
and faith, and how earnestly she acted from the beginning as the 
divinely appointed ruler. Still, these manifestations of universal power 
were, comparatively, few and far between. With the extension of 
the Church and the uprising of heresies, the exercise of Pontifical 
power assumed much larger proportions, and was characterized by 
results materially affecting the inner and outward developments of 
Christianity. 

We shall now proceed to summarize the contents of the important 
volume before us. It consists of two parts, one regarding the place of 
St. Peter in the Scriptures and the Church ; the other, the place of his 
successors as evidenced by the writings of the first five centuries of 


"ss Con i. 0. 
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Christianity. Every passage of the Sacred Scriptures containing a 
reference to St. Peter is distinctly pointed out, and occasionally such 
references are given to the Old Testament as may help to explain the 
meaning of the texts cited from the New. Peter’s call and promised 
name ; the moment when the name was given; the lists of the Apostles, 
and the position there occupied by Peter ; the manner, too, in which he 
appears in the Gospels as contrasted with the other Apostles; the 
promises made to Peter as the foundation of the Church and the 
Shepherd of the flock; the prayer made for him, and the subsequent 
command to confirm his brethren, are all laid before the reader in their 
Gospel fulness, and present as bold an outline of the future greatness of 
Peter as could well be drawn. This outline is more than filled up by the 
marginal parallelisms which emphasize the meaning of very many 
words and phrases, and enable us to feel the full force of the divine 
word : such as the consequences involved in the change of name; the 
firmness and stability indicated by the word Cephas; the honour 
involved in that name regarded as one of the prophetical titles of Jesus 
Christ; the power of the word gates, the gates of hell, keys of the 
kingdom, confirm thy brethren; and of those others which occur in 
St. John xxi. 15, 16, Booxe and sojwame. Peter's primacy appears in 
almost every chapter of the sacred Gospels. Peter is singled out by 
Christ, and from Him he receives a special and prophetic name. He is 
named first not only in the lists of the Apostles, but also on every 
occasion in which two or three are mentioned incidentally. He alone is 
named as addressed by our Lord, and he alone of the Apostles 
questions and addresses Him. Wherever a choice is made from among 
the Apostles, Peter is always one chosen. He first confesses Christ 
to be the Son of the living God, and is therefore declared blessed, the 
future Rock of the Church, the bearer of the keys of His kingdom, 
and eventually is appointed to act as the Shepherd and ruler of the 
flock of Jesus Christ. 

Similar is the evidence derivable from the Acts of the Apostles. 
Peter acts on all occasions as the Head. Not only does he take the 
lead, but he may be said to hold the position in respect to the other 
Apostles which Christ had previously occupied. He is the great centre, 
and around him all gather. He was the first witness of the resurrection 
before all the people—‘“ The first when the number of Apostles was to 
be filled up; the first to confirm the faith with a miracle; the first to 
convert the Jews; the first to receive the Gentiles; the first every- 
where.”* He took his place at once amongst the Apostles as Head, 
because he had been appointed Head of the Church, and the appoint- 
ment was recognized and fully admitted by the Sacred College. 

And to show in what manner the Church of the first ages understood 
the Sacred Scriptures in reference to St. Peter’s position in the Church, 
no fewer than seventy writers, comprising nearly all the learned and 
saintly guides of God’s Church of the period indicated, are cited, and 
many of them at great length. We will lay before our readers a partial 
summary of the evidence contained in the writings cited. We have said 
partial, for nearly every line of their writings contains some strong and 
dazzling developments of the greatness of Peter as Vicar of Jesus Christ. 
To thoroughly appreciate the mind of the Church, every line cited should 


* Bossuet, Sermon sur l’ Unité, 1. par. 
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be read with the most patient and thoughtful care.* Peter, then, is the 
solid rock: on this rock the Church is built to last for ever. He is the 
everenduring foundation. The Church built on Peter is stronger than 
heaven, on account of the words of Christ addressed to him. He is the 
prince, the head, the tongue, the mouth, the eye of the Apostles. He 
is the beginning of the Apostleship and of the Episcopate ; the Cory- 
phzeus of the Apostolic Choir; the Teacher and first of the Apostles ; 
the Bishop of bishops, and only one called Shepherd ; the Primate of all 
bishops, and the Shepherd of the flock ; to him the flock is committed ; 
he is to render an account of the whole Church which is confided to 
him ; he is set over the habitable globe ; is the Preacher and Teacher of 
the world, the Shepherd of shepherds, ruling and feeding the shepherds 
themselves, as well as the flocks. He presides, has the primacy, is set 
over the habitable globe, goes about like a commander and leader. He 
is the doorkeeper and has the keys of the kingdom, is honoured and 
preferred before and above all, and from him the grace of the Episcopate 
descends. His name was changed by Christ to indicate his unfailing 
character, and as a guarantee for future blessings. He is, in fine, the 
Vicar of Christ’s love, the personification of Christ Himself, the figure 
of the unity of all pastors, the ONE appointed to put an end to schism, 
the representative of unity, one for all, and in him, as their head, all are 
included. 

Such are some of the characteristic observations of the Fathers made 
on St. Peter, when commenting on the Sacred Scriptures, especially on 
the texts (Matthew xvi. 18, 19, Luke xxii. 31, 32, and John xxi. 15 —17) 
to which such notoriety has been given lately by the leader of the Berlin 
schism and originator of a Church which has neither Pope, nor bishop, 
nor ministers of any kind, except a few defiant excommunicated 
individuals. As we have already said, no Catholic of the first five 
centuries ever denied Peter’s supremacy, or so explained the Scriptures 
as to exclude that meaning which was uniformly assigned to them during 
the first three hundred and fifty years of Christianity. If, eventually, 
Hilary represented Peter, as a/so Peter’s confession, as the rock, he did 
so in order to silence the Arians; while Augustine left it optional to 
regard Peter as the rock, or Christ as the rock, spoken of in 
Matt. xvi. 18. On critical grounds alone, did Augustine hesitate about 
the meaning of the words in St. Matthew. He had, as he states in his 
retractations, interpreted the words as the Church had uniformly done, 
an interpretation which was adhered to in “the hymn chaunted by so 
many at Milan ;” but afterwards, doubting whether Petra was not the 
primitive word, and Petrus a derivative, just as Christianus is derived from 
Christus, and not Christus from Christianus, he left the critical meaning 
of the passage an open question. This great Father could not but 
be a modest linguist ; and even Kuinoel and Rosenmuller as well 
as Neander,t admit the error committed by Augustine and advocate 
the Catholic explanation as far as Petrus and Petra are concerned. At 
all events, Augustine did not deny the old interpretation to be probable; 
and as for the rest, no one ever more ably defended the Holy See than 


* We shall not name the Fathers who make use of the expressions cited in the 
text ; because in fact each of those expressions is used by very many of the Fathers. 
The work itself must be read and studied. 
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the great African Doctor. He was “held in the Catholic Church by the 
succession of its bishops from Peter.”*—that Peter “who represented 
the person of the Church by reason of the primacy,” +t and “ whom Christ 
had made one with Himself, committing His sheep to him as to another 
Self.” ¢ 2 

The Fathers could not have expressed in stronger or more decisive 
terms their belief in the Supremacy of St. Peter. Whether the word of 
faith proceed from the West or the East, it is equally emphatic. To 
reject it on the ground of indistinctness, would be equivalent to a 
declaration that language is the worst medium for the communication 
of religious ideas; and to stultify the statement of St. Paul that “ faith 
cometh through hearing.” 

Not only did the Fathers teach that Peter was supreme, but supreme 
for ever. Peter never dies; he lives in the persons of his successors, 
the Roman Pontiffs, through them supporting the Church, and feeding, 
ruling, governing, and strengthening the brethren. ‘The oneness of the 
Church depends on the oneness of the rock, Peter. On that rock 
stands the one Church—and hence, whoever is not in the Church on 
the rock is known at once to be profane and an alien. To render more 
intelligible the citations from the Fathers which form the second portion 
of the work under review, we will subdivide the references and consider 
them under six or seven distinct heads. (s) The Fathers apply to the 
Roman Pontiff the same titles expressive of headship as they do to 
St. Peter. (2) They maintain that because he is the head and rock 
of the Church, therefore all Christians are bound to be in communion 
with him. (3) To prove this union and their title to Catholicity, they 
cite the catalogues of the Popes, and thus trace through them their 
connection with Peter. And (4).in consequence of Peter’s See being 
at Rorne, they use the words Catholic and Roman as convertible terms. 
(5) To Rome, appeals are made by the prelates of every portion of 
Christendom. (6) By Rome, conciliary action is ratified, &c., heresies 
are condemned, miseries redressed, and action taken in a hundred 
varying forms. At all times Rome clearly claims the supremacy 
and the right to command. (7):And finally, the inerrancy of the 
Pope is formally proclaimed and practically admitted by the Universal 
Church. 

1. Zitles—The Pope is the heir of the administration ; holds the 
place and sits in the chair of Peter. His is the apostolic chair, the 
principal chair whence unity is derived. This chair is the first mark of 
the Church, and through it, it has all other marks (dofes). He is the 
truly blessed rock, the solidity of the apostolic rock on which the Church 
is built, the rock against which the gates of hell cannot prevail. He is 
the Vicar of Christ, the head Priest, the Bishop of bishops, the 
{Ecumenical Bishop, the Archbishop of the universe, the Apostolic 
Father of the Universal Church, the Ruler of the house of God and of 
the whole fold of God, the Head of the whole world, the Head of the 
pastoral honour, the Judge of the whole Church, to whom all must refer 
and defer ; in fine, he is the Successor of the fisherman. 

2. Union with Rome necessary for Christianity.—This is indeed 


* Contra. Epist. Fund., cap. iv. t Zn Joan. xxiv. 5. 
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distinctly affirmed in all the passages and statements referred to. Every 
Christian was bound to be on the rock, in the Church of Peter, and in 
every way submissive to his teaching. We would refer the reader for 
more specific information on this head to Tertullian (200), St. Irenzeus 
(192), St. Clement of Alexandria (198), St. Cyprian (205, &c.), St. 
Ambrose (267), St. Augustine (282), St. Jerome (277), St. Anastasius (281), 
St. Innocent (289), St. Boniface (299), St. Cyril of Alexandria (306), 
the Bishops of Dardania (339), &c. The Holy See “is all godly, all 
gracious, all blessed, all praised, all prospering, all hallowed,” * as the 
Martyr Ignatius says, and with it “the greatest, the most ancient, and 
the best known,” “all the Churches, that is to say, all the faithful in 
every direction, must agree,” t for such, as we have already seen, 
is the appointment of Jesus Christ. 

3. The catalogues of the Successors of St. Peter—As an easy method of 
confounding heretics and establishing their own Catholicity, the Fathers 
constantly appeal to their union with Rome, and several give the 
succession of the Roman Bishops in detail. These catalogues appear 
in the writings of Irenzus (192), Tertullian (200), Eusebius (229), 
Optatus (251), Epiphanius (266), and Augustine (283—284). By means 
of these lists the Catholic proved that he was a member of the Church 
built on Peter, and “confounded all who in any way, whether by things 
pleasing to themselves or by vainglory, or blindness and evil sentiment, 
assembled otherwise than they should have done.” t 

4. Roman and Catholic convertible terms.—Since the Church whieh 
was Catholic in name and in fact was built upon Peter, whose chair was 
in Rome, it happened that Catholic and Roman became in the Church 
convertible terms. In this sense was the word Roman used by 
Augustine (282), Jerome (272, 280), Ambrose (267, 268), Innocent 
(289, 293—295), Celestine and Victor of Vite (303), Chrysologus (393), 
Avitus (346), &c. When Satyrus, the brother of St. Ambrose, was 
anxious to discover the faith of a certain bishop, he simply asked him 
if “he agreed with the Catholic Bishop, that is, with the Roman 
Church,”§ knowing well that if he did, then he was orthodox. And 
similar was the test used by Jerome—‘ What faith does Rufinus call 
his faith? . . . If he answer that which the Roman Church holds, then 
we are Catholics.”|| There is only one Church and one ministry 
known as Catholic ; this one Church is the Church in connection with 
Rome, and this ministry is the hierarchical body which derives 
its orders and its jurisdiction from the Holy See. Separatists from 
Catholicism use the words—‘“ I believe in the Catholic Church,” whilst 
actually in flagrant opposition to Catholicism. They may use the words 
truthfully if they will, But how? By returning to the rock from which 
they have been torn, and entering the flock of which Peter’s Successor 
is the Shepherd. 

5. Appeals to Rome from every part of the world; and 6. Pontifical 
action in all kinds of cases regarding faith, &c.—The zeal exhibited, first 
by Clement when sending three ambassadors to Corinth to heal their 
differences, which threatened the unity of that Church (175); secondly, 
by Victor and Hyginus, who threatened to excommunicate the Churches 


* Eptst. ad Rom. + Irenzus, l. iii., 3. ~ Treneus, I. iii. De Heres, cap. 3. 
§ Ambrose De excessu fratris. || Apol. adv. Rufin. 
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of Asia unless they conformed to the Roman rule of observing Easter ; 

thirdly, by Stephen, who uttered similar threats against the African and 
other distant Churches unless they admitted the validity of baptism 
given by heretics; and fourthly, by Pope Julius, who summoned the 
heads of the Arian faction, as well as the staunch defender of the faith 
and ablest opponent of Arianism, Athanasius, to Rome to render an 
account of their faith—these as well as scores of other equally striking 
examples of Pontifical power over the whole world, evince the faith of 
the first ages in the supremacy of the Roman Pontiff. In the last 
instance, Julius having carefully examined into the orthodoxy of those 
prelates who had been expelled from their sees by the Arians, and 
discovered the falseness of the accusations urged against them, restored 
all to their respective sees. Among the restored was Athanasius, the 
illustrious Archbishop of Alexandria.* Later, Innocent restored 
Chrysostom to Constantinople, and by virtue of the Pontifical power, 
Cyril of Alexandria deposed Nestorius from that great see.t The 
power of the Popes was not limited to the Western Patriarchate, it 
extended over the East and even the great patriarchates themselves, 
and was clearly recognized by the bishops who assisted at the Councils 
of Nice, Constantinople, Ephesus, and Chalcedon. 

The superiority of Rome is also clear from the appeals made to it 
from every country. The Corinthians appealed to Clement, the Church 
of Smyrna to Hyginus, the Church of Gaul to Victor, and the Church of 
Africa to Stephen, Cornelius, &c. To the Pontiff appeals from every 
country were made from the earliest period of Church history. In the 
year 142 Marcion went to Rome to obtain the revocation of the 
judgment pronounced against him by the Bishop of Sinope.t In 252 
Fortunatus and his companions, and afterwards in 262 Basilides and 
Martialis, appealed against the African prelates.§ In the same year Paul 
of Samosata, who had been deposed by a Council held at Antioch, had 
recourse to Pope Felix in order to secure his restoration to his see.|} 
Similarly, Czecilian, Bishop of Carthage, who had been condemned by a 
numerous Council held at Carthage, appealed to Pope Melchiades, by 
whom he was restored to his former position in the African Church. 
The appeal of St. Athanasius in 341 has already been referred to, and is 
too well known to require further development. These are adduced as 
a few of many early examples. The history of after ages is one con- 
tinuous record of the action of the Popes in every portion of 
Christendon. Theirs was the task to summon Councils; to ratify 
conciliary decisions ; to attend to all important questions affecting 
religion ; to protect the good and punish the bad by excommunication 
and other ecclesiastical punishments, and to attend in other ways to 
the general interests of the whole of Christendom. The statements of 


*‘*When Athanasius, Paul, Asclepas, Marcellus, and Lucius laid their case 
before Julius, the Bishop of the City of Rome, he, according to the prerogative of 
the Roman See, sent them back into the East with the protection of his letters, and 
restored each of them to their respective sees” (Socrates, 1. ii., cap. 15 ; Cf. Sozomen, 
1, iii., cap. 8). 

+ Concil., Labbe, t. iii., p. 349. 

t See Mansi, diss. 28, in HW. £. ; Natalis Alexandri, Secu/i, iv. 

§ See Cyprian, Zpist. 68. 

|| See Zaccaria, Antifebron., |. iii., cap. ii. 
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the Fathers on these and cognate matters are fully exposed from page 
186 to page 309 of Dr. Waterworth’s work. 

No one can, we think, carefully read the writings of the Fathers here 
laid before us, without feeling convinced that no doubt could have 
crossed their minds relative to the infallibility of the head of the Church. 
We know indeed how several writers and speakers, even at the present 
day, are guilty of the suicidal crime of denying that St. Peter ever was 
at Rome. This they have dared to say though all history gives the lie 
to their denial. As Berthold says—‘ There is no event, perhaps, in 
ancient ecclesiastical history so clearly placed beyond doubt by the 
consentient testimony of ancient Christian writers, as that of Peter 
having been at Rome ;” and what he says is equally the language of 
Burton, Geisler, Pearson, Lardner, Whiston, &c. Dr. Newman in his 
Essay on the Theology of the Seven Epistles of St. [gnatius, partly 
accounts for all the blunderings and ignorance of several who have 
read the Fathers—‘“ Their notions of the matter of divinity is so 
different from what prevailed in primitive times that the surface of 
their minds does not come into contact with what they read; the 
points on which they themselves would insist slip on one side or pass 
between those of the Fathers ; their own divisions of the subject are 
cross divisions, or in some way or other inconsistent with theirs. Thus 
they are ever at cross purposes with the author they are studying ; they 
do not discern his drift, and then, according as their minds are more or 
less of a reverent character, they despise or excuse him” (p. 191). This 
is all too true. 

7. The infallibility of the Pope appears to us to be involved in 
every statement of the Fathers regarding Church unity. Odi Petrus, 
ibi Ecclesia is a trite expression. But what does it mean? Clearly this 
—the Pope represents the Church ; as the latter is infallible, so then is 
the former. ‘The Church is indefectible and can never err, because on 
the rock, Peter, against which the gates of hell cannot prevail. But, 
how could it be so, how could this be a cause of indefectibility and 
inerrancy, unless Peter himself was indefectible and inerrant? The 
Pope is the Vicar of Christ, he is the Shepherd and Judge holding the 
place of Christ ;* he has to instruct all and govern all ; he cannot then 
err, since inerrancy is to be the characteristic of the Church thus 
instructed and ruled. He is to confirm the brethren, and not the 
brethren him, and hence through him and not through others infalli- 
bility is derived. ‘‘To the Roman See perfidy can have no access.”+ 
This See, as the Fathers say, has never been defiled by any form of 
heresy-—it is pure and without wrinkle. Surely all this proves this at 
least, that the Roman Pontiffs are heaven assisted and guided in all 
their teachings directed to the Universal Church ; and hence, owing to 
this character conferred upon them, we exclaim with St. Ambrose and 
his fellow bishops—‘‘ Those whom thou condemnest we too condemn, 
in accordance with thy judgment.” Sure of the faith of Rome, the 
Fathers did not hesitate to say that all the faithful were bound to agree 
in that faith ; and as Rome spoke, every faithful Catholic exclaimed— 


* Epist. ad Cornelium. ‘‘ Heresies,” says St. Cyprian, ‘‘come only from an 
ignorance of this fact.” Asthe Fathers of Ephesus observed, ‘‘ Peter always judges, 
through his Successors ” (C. Zfh., act. 2). 

+ Cyprian, Z7ist. 59. 
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“ Roma locuta est, causa finita est.”* And again, these great promises are 
made at least as directly to the Rock as to the Church on the rock ; and 
from this, again, no other inference can be drawn than that of the 
infallibility of Peter in his Successors. If the Fathers seek to 
establish their orthodoxy at any time, they prove it by their union 
with Rome. What if at any time Rome could fail, would the proof 
hold good? At ai moments the Church is the teacher of truth; 
but unless we are assured of the inerrancy of the Pope, how can 
we say in moments of contention, such as the great St. Thomas 
Aquinas refers to, what is truth and what a matter of belief? In 
such moments there is in Catholicism always a principle of security 
—God has not left us without a guide; we can turn to Rome with 
confidence, and say with Jerome, ‘“‘ The Church here is rent into three 
parts, each of which is eager to draw me to itself. . . . Meanwhile I 
cry aloud, if any one is united to the Chair of St. Peter, he is mine. . . . 
Wherefore I beseech your Holiness, . . . make known to me with 
whom I ought to hold communion.”t As-we have also seen, the 
oman is identical with Catholic faith, and hence it must be true. As 
St. Peter Chrysologus beautifully puts it, “ Peter, who lives and presides 
in his own See, gives the true faith to those who seek it;”{ and, 
“whoever is separated from the Roman See is an alien from the 
Christian religion.”"§ The words of Augustine at page 284; of 
Innocent I., p. 295 ; of Paulinus the Deacon and St. Boniface, pp. 299, 
300; of Theodoret, p. 310; of St. Peter Chrysologus, p. 323; of the 
Council of Rome, p. 345; and of St. Leo, from pp. 315—323; all 
convey the same idea that the Pope never fails; he teaches infallibly the 
truth at all times and in all climes. Infallibility de facto is claimed by 
every State, and nearly by every person in power; infallibility de jure 
and de jure divino, must be claimed by the Church for the Roman 
Pontiff, for such is her high prerogative. 


THE SPIRITS IN PRISON. 


The Spirits in Prison. A Sermon on the state of the Dead, preached in St. Paul’s 
Cathedral by the Rev. Edward Plumptre, M.A. Strahan and Co., 1871. 


Those of the Anglican clergy who love to think and speak of their 
communion as an integral part of the Catholic Church, generally show a 
very praiseworthy desire to ascertain the meaning of their symbolic 
formulas, and to follow the light of revealed truth as faithfully as their 
circumstances will permit. In this they deserve all praise; but their 
difficulties are great, and they seem to be increasing almost day by day. 
In the first place, the careful discipline and habits of mind, so necessary 
to form competent theologians, seem not only to be utterly wanting to 


* “Terrena ejus judicia, judicia calestia sunt” (Hilarius, 1. x., de Trinit). It is very 
remarkable how altered men became when raised to the Pontificate. It may be well 
said—"‘ Hec mutatio dextere altissimi.” .See this in reference to Popes Vigilius, Pius 
the Second, &c. ‘‘ Etiam mali cogunturs bona discere; neque enim sua sunt que dicunt, 
sed Dei, qui in cathedré unitatis doctrinam posuit veritatis” (Augustine). 

+ LEpist. xvi. 

t Epist. ad Eutych. 

§ Bonifaci, Zpist. xiv. Rufo Episcopo. 
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them, but they have got into a traditional way of treating formulas, 
creeds, and articles, as if those utterances had been originally intended 
to be interpreted by, and accommodated to, the circumstances, systems, 
and conveniences of those who possess them. Next, their platform—to 
use an Americanism—forces them to adhere to inconsistencies as well 
in attitude as in doctrine ; and, consequently, they can neither confront 
an array of evidence on the separate parts of their system, nor stand the 
scrutiny of a close logical or theological analysis of its whole. The 
natural effect of this is that they try to justify the rejection of theology 
and logic ; of theology, which is the application of scientific method to 
the matters of faith, and logic, which is the legitimate exposition of 
certain principles to their proper consequences and applications. They 
will not consent that their teaching be brought to the test which all 
truth is determined by; and hence, their expositions of doctrine, apart 
from the merits of their system, are vague, tentative, and confused. 

These observations are fully exemplified in Mr. Plumptre’s sermon 
on the Souls in Prison. Not only does he imply a condemnation of 
“ pitiless and relentless logic,” and “‘ accuracy and precision in following 
the intricate mazes of theological speculation ;” but he frequently leaves 
us in doubt as to the sense in which he uses his words, and the range 
of his assertions. For instance, he starts with the statement that one 
article of the Creed has for some centuries lost its hold on the thoughts 
and affections of mankind. What does he mean by “mankind?” 
If he means his own Communion, then we have no difficulty in 
acknowledging him to be a competent witness of the state of religious 
belief in the Anglican Church. But the obvious meaning of the sentence 
is that nowhere now among Christians is this article practically believed 
in. If this be the true interpretation, we are at least prepared to show 
that, as far as Catholics are concerned, the allegation is altogether 
contrary to the fact; but, then, we may be mistaken in his meaning. 
Again, in page 12, he introduces some grave charges against Catholic 
belief and practice with these words, ‘Men have thought,” &c. To 
meet this, we should know who these men were, whether they were 
Doctors, Pontiffs, schools of theology, or a few obscure and isolated 
individuals. We should also know whether by “thought” he means 
maintained, believed, taught, or defined. However roughly he may use 
his words, he will be understood as making charges against the 
authorized teaching of the Church, and he must answer for this. What 
we here, however, desire to call attention to is, the indefiniteness and 
pointlessness of his words. This is still more obvious in words that 
have a special theological value. He speaks of “‘ witnesses,” as far as we 
can judge, as those who express their own belief, and not as those who 
give evidence to the existence of faith in the Church of their time. He 
calls the anathemas of Athanasius “‘ warnings.” He speaks, again, of 
the “ Romish theory of Purgatory;” and in the same matter of “ popular 
theology of Rome.” We quote these expressions, not to direct attention 
to the amusing anxiety of Anglicans to give to their own tenets a 
character of Catholicity, and to Catholic tenets that of provinciality, 
but to point out that theory, doctrine, belief, and theology, seem to him 
to be pretty much the same. 

Considering that Mr. Plumptre is a Professor of Divinity, and 
expounding an article of faith, we should have expected something 
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more of positive argument, and not quite so much of appeals to “ wider 
hopes,” “ agonized anxiety,” “‘hot thoughts,” &c. Indeed, from first to 
last he seems to be influenced by the emotional, and to be wandering in 
an atmosphere of dreams. ‘Dark dreams,” ‘ wild dreams,” “monstrous 
dream,” “glorious dream,” seem‘to take the place of evidence or autho- 
rity. “Dark fancies” and “dark visions” seem to beset him. The 
“dark shadow of Augustine” crosses his path, and “gloom” is 
“ darkened into the blackness of midnight by the dogmas of Calvin.” 
Shortly after we have a “larger hope,” to which bear witness “the 
noblest, loftiest, most loving of the teachers of the ancient Church 
(I am not afraid to speak thus of Origen).” Origen, we are told, 
“embraced it as the anchor of his soul,” and Gregory of Nyssa 
“ cherished it.” This is the Patristic argument, and we give it merely 
that we may ask on what principle is Origen, indulging in a theory 
(the final salvation of all) against the common belief of'the Fathers, 
singled out for special admiration, while Augustine and Athanasius are 
merely mentioned for implied blame. Had they embarrassed, in place 
of defending the Church, they would, in all probability, have been 
before this discovered to be “the noblest, loftiest, most loving of 
teachers.” It would be a great gain if Anglicans would agree to accept 
the ¢estimony of the Fathers in matters of Revelation. But if they go on 
the principle of selection, seeing dark shadows here, and running after 
loving teachers there, without discrimination between their evidence 
and their opinion, and without any reference to consent or divergence, 
we may expect nothing but darkness and confusion. 

But Mr. Plumptre and the school of divines whom he represents 
have other difficulties in their search after truth, of which they are clearly 
much more conscious than of their want of theological training and 
method. There seems to be, somehow, such a connection between 
dogmas of faith and “ Romanism” that attention to one suggests a 
presumption of inclination to the other. Dogma is nothing more than 
revealed truth authoritatively defined, and it is felt that to hold by this 
is virtually to accept the “ Roman system.” Hence the true Anglican 
method is to treat.such, to use an expression of Mr. Plumptre’s, “ with 
stammering lips and uncertain speech.” Moreover, the preacher must 
make always some compensation to his conscience and his audience, if 
he would be, or would be held to be, a staunch Protestant. Mr. 
Plumptre understands these tactics, and makes use of them with a 
temerity we could hardly have looked for in a Professor of Divinity. 
“‘Men have though of a given quantity of pain as the fit and adequate 
punishment of sin ; have held that it belonged to the Bishop of Rome 
to remit or protract the penalty, that all power was committed to him in 
heaven and in earth, and that he could bind and loose even the spirits 
in prison. The monstrous dream that there was an accumulated treasure 
of the merits of the saints, which he could transfer at his pleasure to 
those who needed it, with all the abuses of indulgences and masses for 
the dead that grew out of it,” &c. (p. 12). He speaks afterwards of “ the 
dark fancies and corrupt imaginations of the Romish theory of Purga- 
tory.” Also, ‘The traffic in indulgences and masses was so monstrous 
an abuse,” &c. (p. 29). 

Whatever Mr. Plumptre may mean by “men have thought” and 
‘“‘Romish theory,” we have a right to assume that he intends to speak 
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against Catholic faith and practice, and against it inasmuch as it rises 
out of the Church’s teaching. He does not speak of abuses which the 
Church has always condemned, and has generally succeeded in keeping 
down. He takes his stand with genuine Protestants, and copies their 
stock libels and their choice expressions. He does not seem aware that 
they have never been proved and often refuted. They at least serve his 
purpose, and are not inconsistent with his notions of dignity and good 
taste. j 

First, we should like to know who has said that a given quantity of 
pain is a fit and adequate punishment for sin, or what the proposition 
means. If any other punishment can be devised but pain—including, 
of course, pain of loss—let Mr. Plumptre tell us of it ; and if pain is 
neither to be eternal nor a given quantity, what will it be? The author 
évidently admits punishment for sin other than eternal, nor is there here 
any question of eternal punishment. Is this punishment, then, to be 
not a given quantity if it is to be fit and adequate? The next charge is 
that “it belonged to the Bishop of Rome to remit or protract this 
penalty.” Not only to the Bishop of Rome, but to all confessors, does it 
belong to remit sin, and, consequently, the punishment due to sin ; and, 
if we are not mistaken, this has not appeared such a dark superstition to 
Anglican clergymen whom we could name: but Mr. Plumptre means more 
than this. He makes out that it is claimed for the Pope to have all power 
in heaven and in earth, and that he has jurisdiction over the souls in 
prison. There is no such teaching as this in the Catholic Church. The 
words of our Lord, St. Matthew xxviii. 18, are understood as expressing 
the foundation and exemplar of the power given to the Church, not its 
measure. That power is such as is congruous to the office of the 
Church, and becoming the Spouse of Jesus Christ and the Mother of 
the Faithful. It does not extend to the souls in Purgatory, nor has any 
Pope, either by indulgences or otherwise, ever been known to exercise 
authority over those souls, or to remit their punishment. Mr. Plumptre 
has totally mistaken the Catholic doctrine. The “dark dreams” from 
which he turns with such “righteous abhorrence,” are entirely his own, 
or his coreligionists, from whom he may have drawn his information. 
Theology we can hardly expect from Anglican dreams, but men of good 
secular education, to say nothing of honesty and truthfulness, should 
make some effort to ascertain the truth before talking ill of their 
neighbours. The teaching of the Church is reasonable and clear, and 
Catholics are not altogether without excuse, if, in the face of these 
perpetual misrepresentations, they sometimes think their adversaries not 
to be sincere men. 

It was customary in the ancient Church to impose canonical 
penances for grievous and public sins. For the adjustment of this were 
composed the Penitential Canons—for instance, of St. Peter Alexan- 
drinus, Gregory Thaumaturgus, Basil, and Gregory of Nyssa. ‘These 
penances were no substitution or commutation of the eternal punish- 
ment due to sin, which was remitted, together with the guilt of sin, in 
Soro interno, but were medicinal for the penitent, satisfactory for scandal 
given, and, when done with the proper interior spirit, were a substitute, 
either wholly or in part, for the temporal punishment due to sin, and to 
be suffered or remitted either in this life or in Purgatory. Now remis- 
sions of those penances were made in consideration of service done to 
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the Church, and this remission is nothing more or less than an indul- 
gence. The service done—as, for instance, attending on a Christian in 
prison—was not 77 ztse/f an equivalent for the penance, but was supple- 
mented by the merits of the faithful—that is, in figurative language, 
was taken from the treasury of the Church. The old discipline of 
imposing canonical penances, for good reasons, no longer exists; and 
the difference between an indulgence now and formerly is simply this, 
that it does not now suppose the penance to have been actually 
enforced, but simply takes its place, and has its remissive effect. What 
Mr. Plumptre means by “traffic” in indulgences is, probably, that 
indulgences have been granted for labouring, subscribing, and collecting 
for the building of churches, for the support of poor missions, and the 
like. There is nothing else tolerated by the Church to which his term 
can be applied, and though it is not properly applied, it is, nevertheless, 
in his customary manner. Most certain it is that a price or fee for 
indulgences, or anything in consideration of granting or obtaining them 
has never been sanctioned by the Church, and would be simoniacal. 

Mr. Plumptre seems to think that the application of indulgences to 
the souls in Purgatory is the granting to them of indulgences. Of 
course it is nothing of the kind. It is merely a prayer to God, 
by the Church and him who gains the indulgence, that its remissive 
value may be applied, by God’s mercy, to the departed souls. He 
also implies that this devotion is used as a source of revenue. We 
can only say that it is simply untrue. It is unpleasant to have to 
answer such imputations—and to have to say that no educated man 
ought to be ignorant enough to make them. 

What he says of the traffic of masses is of a piece with the above. 
The law of the Church is clear and inflexible. It allows a fixed stipend 
or fee, to be regulated by the bishop in each diocese, for the celebration 
of mass, not otherwise obligatory, for the express intention of any one 
who may desire it. But one such fee a day is permitted, and it is not 
to exceed what is required for a day’s support. If the obligation of 
celebrating is transferred from one to another, the whole fee is to pass 
with it; and mass for the dead stands just on the same footing as mass 
for any other purpose. Mr. Plumptre approves of the all but indissoluble 
association of prayers for the dead with the Eucharistic Sacrifice (p. 28). 
His objection, therefore, to Catholic practice must be, that a fee is 
accepted for a special service undertaken at the desire of a private 
person. Such traffic, of course, is not heard of in the Anglican Church. 
Mr. Plumptre would not take a fee for preaching or celebrating even in 
St. Paul’s. It would be traffic in the Word of God; but then he should 
be more charitable in his judgment of others. Catholic priests are 
sometimes plundered of their benefices ; they are not allowed to support 
themselves by secular professions ; they have to administer gratuitously 
to the poor, and from most of their administrations derive nothing what- 
soever. Surely, Mr. Plumptre might find something better to tell his 
audience at St. Paul’s, than that such men were addicted to traffic in 
masses and indulgences. But some allowance, perhaps, may be made 
for him. He must do homage to the spirit of Protestantism, a spirit 
more pitiless and relentless even than that of logic. We all felt for the 
unfortunate correspondent of a daily paper, who, writing from Rome an 
account of the opening of the Vatican Council, described the assembled 
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bishops as a very fine looking set of men. In his next letter he had to 
sing his palinode. We cannot feel simple indignation for him or Mr. 
Plumptre. He might, however, have spared himself and us, on the 
present occasion at least, the following exhibition of his charity—‘“ May 
we not give up our morbid fears and our dark dreams, our dread of 
superstition, our controversial jealousies, and turn for guidance and 
comfort to that which I had well nigh called the /os¢ article of the Creed.” 

The guidance and comfort which he offers to us is a “ theory” about 
imprisoned souls. These unmanageables entities are to be subjected to 
discipline with a view to progress and final etherialization. Those who 
have taken an interest in such things on earth are to continue their good 
work in Hades ; and we do not see whether the theory of evolution and 
progression through the spheres may not be included. We particularly 
recommend the matter to Professor Huxley, as suggesting a “ wider 
hope” for developing, in a future life, little Irish boys into philosophers 
of his own type. There, of course, the obnoxious denominational 
system will be excluded, and coercive education will be the order of 
the day. J. J. 


M. JULES FAVRE ON THE ROMAN QUESTION. 


Rome et la Republique Francaise. Par M. Jules Favre, de l’Academie Francaise. 
Paris: Henri Plom, 1871. 

Every one knows that M. Jules Favre, after having for some time 
been one of an Opposition very thin in numbers in the Legislative 
Assembly under the Second Empire, became a conspicuous member 
of the Government of National Defence, which was the issue of the 
last French Revolution, immediately after the catastrophe of Sedan. 
M. Jules Favre had had no previous education for the very important 
and prominent office which he filled in the Government—the office of 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, and it is not surprizing that he showed all 
along that he was more of an advocate than of a diplomatist. But he 
had some very momentous questions to deal with, and was the only 
member of that illfated Government, except M. Gambetta and General 
‘Trochu, who became at all famous for his manner of dealing with such 
questions. We must not be hard upon a fallen man, who failed in all 
that he undertook, after undertaking what he was by no means fit for, 
at a time of the greatest trial to his country ; and we may therefore 
confine ourselves to a short statement of the facts which made M. Jules 
Favre’s conduct of French foreign affairs important to the world at large. 

In speaking of such facts, we of course refer mainly to the line of 
policy taken by M. Favre with regard to the position of the Holy See. As 
soon as Rome was abandoned by the French troops at the outbreak of 
the German war, it became quite clear that the Florentine Government 
would take the first opportunity of seizing what remained to be seized 
of the Pontifical dominions. It is true that to do so they had to violate 
their own solemn pledges, but this can only have added a fresh keen- 
ness to their appetite. It is very delightful to such men—when there is 
no one to be afraid of—to lay hands on other persons’ property, 
particularly when that property happens to be consecrated by a religious 
sanction, so that its seizure has the character of sacrilege as well as of 
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robbery ; but to be able to do this in the teeth of a treaty, to be able to 
add hypocrisy to mendacity by pretending to do it in the interests of 
religion, and by asking the blessing of the Pontiff who was the subject 
of spoliation at the very time that the act was perpetrated—all these 
circumstances presented irresistible attractions to the aspiring Ministers 
of Victor Emmanuel. The collapse of the Empire gave them the one 
additional motive which was required to set their hands to the work. It 
became now certain that it might be done with impunity, as well as with 
so many other exceptional circumstances of guilt and insolence.. The 
French Republic had business enough on its hands with the German 
war, and besides, the new Government was composed of men only too 
likely to sympathize with any aggression on the part of Florence on 
Rome. M. Favre himself had always been an opponent of the 
Temporal Power, and now he was Foreign Minister of France. 
Accordingly, in his first interview with M. Nigra, the Italian envoy 
announced the intention of his Government to take possession of 
Rome. The usual forms of hypocrisy were gone through—of course 
the Government was forced to do this in order to prevent worse conse- 
quences, and the like. M. Favre was at the moment trying to get the 
Italians into the war with Germany. Here, however, he met with a 
polite refusal. The Ministers of Victor Emmanuel did not think well 
enough of the chance of France—under the guidance of M. Favre and 
his colleagues—to think it necessary to make any offer on their own 
part as a price for the silence of the French Government as to the 
annexation of Rome. 

One thing, however, M. Nigra could not obtain, even from M. Favre 
—even when, at all events in the surmise of the latter, there was still 
question of some aid to France from Italy. M. Nigra asked that France 
should “denounce” the treaty of September, which bound the Florentine 
Government not to attack the Pope. M. Favre refused, and we here 
see, for the first time, the influence on his conduct of the consciousness 
that the majority of the French people, whose representative for the 
moment he was, felt shocked and outraged at the insolence of the 
Italians, and would certainly some day or other take up again the cause 
of the Church and of the Pope. We trace the influence of the same 
consciousness in the subsequent diplomatic policy of M. Favre. Thus, 
in the spring of 1871, after the Piedmontese usurpation had lasted some 
months, proposals were circulated among the European powers for a 
Conference to settle the relations between Italy and the Holy See. 
This idea, M. Favre tells us, was first suggested by Mr. Gladstone—no 
doubt with a view to favour the usurpation of Victor Emmanuel, by 
obtaining for it some kind of ratification. It was first proposed by 
Bavaria—not a very sound source-—and seems to have had the support 
of Austria. M. Favre objected to it, and was thanked by Cardinal 
Antonelli. About the same time, an Ambassador to the Holy See was 
sent from France, and this step gave much umbrage to the Florentine 
Government, whose newspapers abused M. d’Harcourt, after his arrival 
at Rome, in a manner against which M. Favre remonstrated successfully. 
Later on, when there came to be question of the presence of the repre- 
sentatives of the European powers at Rome at the time of the so-called 
transference of the capital to that city, we find M. Favre opposing 
Count Beust, who had ordered the Austrian envoy to go to Rome for 
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the occasion, and refusing to act in the same offensive way to the 
Holy See. 

M. Favre, as is well known, resigned his place in the Ministry under 
M. Thiers in consequence of the vote of the Assembly at Versailles on 
July 22, whereby the petition of a number of the bishops of France, 
begging that some action might be taken for the protection of the Holy 
Father and his rights, was referred to the Minister of Foreign Affairs. 
We are glad to have M. Favre’s own witness for the importance of that 
vote. 


It is useless to prove [he says], so plain is the evidence of the fact, that 
Italy has not remained indifferent to the discussion and the vote of July 22, 
and that, despite the language of official despatches, the prevailing impres- 
sion with her has not been that of satisfaction and confidence. It is not less 
certain that, for the extreme friends of the Holy See, the attitude of M. Thiers 
and the resolution of the Assembly are a pledge given as to eventualities still 
in reserve, for which France maintains a liberty of action, the direction of 
which a sufficiently indicated by her past history. Both these consequences 
create for us a situation full of difficulties, and are in complete contradiction 
with our true interests (pp. 163, 164). 


Such, no doubt, is the honest opinion of M. Jules Favre. He has 
always been an enemy of any French policy that would support the 
power of the Papacy. He has always sympathized in heart with the 
aggressions of the Government of Victor Emmanuel, and his sympathy, 
we must suppose, has led him to shut his eyes to the unparalleled 
dishonesty and meanness by which they have been carried out. But 
we are happy to have his testimony that France does not agree with 
him. On ore point he strikes us as rather inconsistent. He mentions 
with some amount of disdain the famous jamais jamais of M. Rouher, 
by which that orator pledged the Government of the Emperor never to 
abandon Rome to Piedmont. Every one knows how badly that pledge 
was redeemed, and M. Favre has some right to triumph over M. Rouher 
and Napoleon the Third on that score. But, unless we are mistaken, he 
is just as much inclined to promise and predict the future as M. Rouher 
was—he, the chance minister of an ephemeral government of transition, 
is quite as ready to affirm that the annexation of Rome is a fait accompli, 
that the Temporal Power is destroyed, never to be restored, and the 
like, as was the Minister of Napoleon the Third to affirm that his master 
would never do just what he did, and what, unless the world is mis- 
taken, he was always desirous to do. And yet it may perhaps seem to 
reflecting men that there is rather more reason to expect that the 
Providence of God, which has already so often restored the Papacy to 
power, may do so once again, than there was some few years ago to 
expect that the power of Napoleon the Third would be perpetual. The 
second Empire required the colossal armies of Germany to knock it to 
pieces, and the kingdom of Victor Emmanuel bears its mushroom 
character written on its very face. It requires nothing at all to knock 
it to pieces ; it is rotten to the core already, and requires no enemy 
from without to assist at its process of decomposition. On the whole, 
we think M. Favre quite as foolish as M. Rouher. Whether the 
Piedmontese usurpation is to be crushed by France or any other power, 
we are no more able to tell than M. Favre himself, but we are quite 
sure that Providence has plenty of ways of disposing of such an 
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excrescence, and that the destinies of the Church are safe in His 
Hands. 

We had almost forgotten to notice the singular feature in M. Favre's 
work, which made its celebrity, for the moment, almost European. We 
believe that he did a thing rather against precedent when he published 
his volume so soon after his resignation, containing as it does, so many 
revelations of the diplomatic action of his own and other Governments. 
But if it was quite unprecedented to make such disclosures at all, it was 
quite unique to make them falsely, at least in such manner and shape of 
falsehood as to be exposed to instant detection. This is what M. Jules 
Favre did, in the little unimportant matter of an oral declaration of Pius 
the Ninth as to his desire or willingness, or the reverse, to receive back 
again the States which have been plundered from him! M. Favre 
published (p. 103) a despatch in which M. d’Harcourt gave an account 
of his first interview with the Pope at the Vatican, in which, among 
other things, Pius the Ninth was heard to say— 


La souveraineté n’est pas 4 rechercher dans des temps comme ceux-Ci, je 
le sais mieux que personne. Tout ce que je désire c’est un petit coin 
de terre ou je serais le maitre. .Si 7on m’offrait de me rendre mes Etats, je 
refuserais, mais tant que je n’aurai pas ce petit coin de terre, je ne pourrai 
exercer dans leur plenitude mes fonctions spirituelles. 

All the world now knows, though half the world may soon find it 
useful to forget, that this quotation represents the Holy Father as saying 
exactly the contrary of what he did say. What the Pope did say, and 
what M. d’Harcourt reported him to have said, was, “’Ce ’est pas a dire 
gue si Yon m’offrait de me rendre mes Etats, je refuserais,” &c., and 
M. Favre has acknowledged that his copyist left out the words which 
we have italicized. Was the copyist a Piedmontese? That we are not 
told. But what is, perhaps, more remarkable than anything else in the 
matter is, that M. Favre’s book runs on glibly, as if this falsification had 
been no falsification, as if the mind of the French Minister for Foreign 
Affairs had really taken in the words of Pius the Ninth in the mutilated 
and falsified sense which, as it now turns out, is entirely owing to the 
copyist. Surely we have here a singular instance of selfdelusion. 
M. Favre is so determined that Providence will ratify as immutable the 
acts of Victor Emmanuel and his Ministers in despoiling the Church of 
her ‘Temporal Princedom, that he finds it quite natural to write and act 
and speak in his official capacity, as if Pius the Ninth had himself 
uttered the words which would have given the lie to the whole of his 
glorious Pontificate ! 
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1. Many of our readers have already made acquaintance with M. l’Abbé 
Baunard, the author of Za Doute et ses Victimes, and of a beautiful 
volume on /’Apétre Saint Fean. It is a pleasure to have to announce 
that he has just published another very charming work, full of learning 
as well as of piety, the A/istoire de Saint Ambroise (Paris: Ponssielgne). 
St. Ambrose is so grand and attractive a character in himself, his history 
is so full of picturesque incidents and quotations, that it would be 
difficult for an accomplished Christian writer not to make his biegraphy 
interesting. We need hardly say that M. l’'Abbé Baunard’s new work 
will be found quite as pleasing as his former volumes. 

2. Mary Queen of Scots and her latest English Historian (New York : 
the Catholic Publication Society ; and Burns and Oates, London) is the 
title of a really masterly volume by Mr. J. F. Meline. We gather from 
incidental expressions that it is a reprint of some articles which have 
appeared in that excellent Catholic publication, the Catholic World. 
We call the book masterly, because it is no easy matter to follow the 
mazy thread of the doings and sayings and suiferings of Mary Stuart in 
the first place, keeping an eye on the numberless witnesses of different 
character and credibility whose testimony must be taken into account, 
and, in the second, to follow Mr. Froude in his perpetual and most 
insidious misrepresentations, to point out where he has blundered, and 
where he has, as is far more frequently the case, allowed himself to do 
a little more than merely make a blunder. He approached the period 
of time of which he has written the history with a singular want of the 
ordinary information required in its historian, and he has all through 
been guided by prejudice, and even passion, in his delineation of 
certain characters. This is the only excuse that can be made for him, 
and if this can palliate his treatment of Mary Stuart, we are very glad to 
allow him the advantage. But it is a very difficult task to trace out each 
petty misrepresentation, and to confront it with the evidence which 
shows it in its true character. Mr. Meline has done this with much 
skill, and he is well acquainted with the latest literature on the subject 
of Queen Mary. The book might have been more attractive if he had 
let Mr. Froude alone, and written a straightforward history of his own, 
for, needful as it is that a long and elaborate libel should be exposed i in 
detail, it is not always easy to throw a great amount of interest into 
every part of the exposure. But he has given us a very sound and 
valuable book. One of the unhappy features of our literary condition 
is the comparative impunity which offenders like Mr. Froude enjoy. If 
he had treated a living person as he has treated Queen Mary, he would 
have been convicted over and over again in Courts of justice, and might 
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have had some experience of the rigours of the law. As it is, the 
able writers who have shown what his history really is have generally 
been contributors to Reviews in England or France, and every one 
knows how shortlived is the memory even of the most brilliant article. 
3. When the Patriarch Nicon was in retirement and disgrace, he 
found time to write a series of Replies to certain charges which had 
been made against him by a boyar employed by the Czar. The charges 
were in the form of Questions and Answers, thirty in number, and they 
sometimes embody condemnations of Nicon for his resistance to the 
Czar, sometimes for trivial matters, such as “using a comb and a 
looking glass,” and the like. The boyar’s name was Simeon Streshneff, 
and the “ answerer ”—whom Nicon answers in turn—was Paisius Liga- 
rides, Metropolitan of Gaza. The replies of Nicon contain a great 
amount of learning, and show him to have been well read in the 
Fathers and in the Canons, as well as to have been a sturdy, vigorous, 
and undaunted maintainer of the truth and of the rights of the Church. 
The large book in which the Replies of the Patriarch Nicon are contained 
has now been published in England by Mr. William Palmer (London : 
Trubner and Co., 1871). Nicon’s history and character are both 
extremely interesting, and furnish the best of all comments on the 
position of the Russian Church. Moreover, we are quite ready to join 
Mr. Palmer, if he desires it, in a crusade against the frivolous shallow 
tastes of our times, which make us shrink from big books or hard 
reading in any shape or form. Still, to say the truth, the volume before 
us gives us rather the raw materials for a part, at least, of the history of 
Nicon, than that history itself, and we fear that it is too much to expect 
that many people will have the courage to plunge on through page after 
page of “the humble Nicon,” to extract for themselves what Mr. 
Palmer, who can write beautifully when he chooses, ought to have 
extracted for them. He defends himself, indeed, against our criticism, 
which he seems to have expected. “In publishing the Replies of Micon 
by themselves, we are doing like the epic poets, who carry their readers 
at once én medias res. For this some may blame us, and may wish that 
we had given them rather a Life, or at least such a preliminary Essay 
as might have amounted to nearly the same thing. But we have had 
enough of histories which represent only the views of their writers, 
and which are the more misleading the more talent and research are 
employed in their composition. We prefer, therefore, to give documents 
so selected and put together that the history contained in them may 
stand out of itself, for those at least that are capable of being instructed 
by it” (Pref., p. xxv.). We respectfully submit that Mr. Palmer’s pro- 
ceeding is not at all like that of any epic poet that ever lived—at least, 
who ever lived to be read. We submit, also, that if there have been 
many histories which represent only the views of their writers, that is 
only a reason why there should be other histories which represent facts 
faithfully as well as lucidly. We submit that it is by no means a 
necessary consequence of the employment of an extra amount of talent 
and research on a history that it should be all the more misleading ; 
nor, on the other hand, are we quite safe from being misled by “ docu- 
ments selected and put together.” In both cases our security must in 
the main depend on the honesty of the writer or of the selecter, and as 
we are inclined to believe that Mr. Palmer is not less well furnished 
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with honesty than with talent and research, we regret very much that he 
has given us a book which very few will feel attracted to read, instead of 
a book which might have made the Life of Nicon popular and well 
known. 

4. Father Tondini’s book, Zhe Pope of Rome and the Popes of the 
Oriental Orthodox Church (Longmans, 1871), is far more likely than 
Mr. Palmer’s to obtain general attention. We have elsewhere had 
occasion to refer to it in our present issue, and need only add here that 
its argument is quite conclusive as to the abnormal enslavement of the 
Russian and Eastern Churches to the Civil Power. This holds good 
not only in Russia, where there is a mighty Czar to deal with, but also 
in Greece, where there is but a petty King, who professes, at least, to 
be constitutional, and in Turkey, where the Civil Power is, of course, 
the Sultan. Father Tondini makes use of document and authentic 
forms, and may, we hope, be largely read among Catholics and 
Anglicans. 

5. Lady Georgiana Fullerton has made her name a household word 
in many an English and American home, and the thousand admirers of 
her tales, from Z//en Middleton down to Mrs. Gerala’s Niece, will gladly 
receive at her hands the little volume of poems in which she has 
collected the occasional outpourings of her feelings in verse—Zhe Gold 
Digger, and other Poems (London: Burns and Oates, 1872). It is very 
difficult to criticize a volume which is made up of a number of small 
pieces, written at long intervals, and probably without the slightest 
thought that they would ever meet the eye of the public: but we may 
at least say that they show not only the same warm glow of hearty 
charity, the same delicate taste, the same intensity of feeling and power 
of expression for which the tales of the author are famous, but that they 
also prove that if she had cultivated her poetical gifts as carefully as she 
has cultivated her gifts of prose fiction, she would have earned a place 
among the lady poets of our time, not less conspicuous than that which 
she holds among our novelists. In a most graceful prefatory notice, 
Lady Georgiana tells us that “‘no one who has clothed in verse, however 
imperfect, some of the thoughts and feelings of a lifetime, need despair 
of meeting with unknown friends who will have had the same impres- 
sions, or experienced the same emotions, and who will like to see them 
reproduced, feebly, indeed, as to talent, but with the earnestness which 
results from strong convictions and strong affections.” It is just because 
this little volume expresses the spontaneous and unstudied “ thoughts 
and feelings of” her “ lifetime,” that those whom her novels have taught 
to admire it from a distance will feel deeply grateful for the oppor- 
tunity now given them of sharing in some degree in its emotions and 
aspirations. 

6. A writer in a former page of our present number has lamented over 
the comparative dulness and unproductiveness of the book season, which 
is now just beginning to wane. We fear, it is true that, except for the 
Christmas books, the popular appetite for literature just now is small. 
We are such weak poor creatures that we can only attend to one thing 
at a time, and it does not much matter whether that one thing is a war 
between France and Germany, a siege of Paris, or a Tichbourne case. 
However, there is good news for some readers. ‘ Alice” is alive again, 
or rather she has been to sleep again ; this time she has gone through 
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the looking glass instead of down the rabbit’s hole, but she is the same 
Alice, and her adventures are as delightful as ever. Zhrough the Looking 
Glass, and what Alice found there, is the title of Mr. Carroll’s new work 
for children of all ages. (Macmillan, 1872.) It is beautifully illustrated 
by Mr. Tenniel. It would be quite unfair to attempt to divulge the 
manifold beauties of the new adventures here set forth—the Garden of 
Live Flowers, Tweedledum and Tweedledee, the Walrus and the Carpenter, 
Humpty Dumpty, the Lion and the Unicorn, and so on. Mr. Carroll has 
hit upon a new vein of drollery, and there is great artistic merit in his 
dream painting. If people will ask whether the second book is as good 
as the first, we can only answer that the second can never have the 
charm of novelty, which is a peculiar element in the success of its 
forerunner. We shall be glad to hear even more of Alice’s dreams 
—though, perhaps, even of them, we may some day get tired. 

7. Mr. Powell’s Zwo Years in the Pontifical Zouaves (Washhourne) is 
an interesting book, well got up. Mr. Powell was not in the corps of 
Zouaves during its most trying and glorious period—the short campaign 
which ended so nobly at Mentana, but he gives us a good account of 
the exploits of that time. His own experiences relate chiefly to duty 
performed in Rome itself, with some excursions into the small territory 
which remained intact after Mentana until the last invasion of Septem- 
ber, 1870. He was in England at the last named date, not having had 
time to rejoin the corps before all was over at Rome. We should like 
.to see either Mr. Powell, or some one equally competent, give a fuller 
account of the Garibaldian invasion than has yet been given, except, 
we think, in the pages of the Civi/ta Cattolica. 

8. We have referred in one of our Reviews to the singularly powerful 
note in the second volume of Dr. Newman’s lately published Zssays, in 
which he draws out more fully than before the grounds of his own 
opinion as to the invalidity of Anglican Orders, apart from the historical 
question. It would be a pity if we were to forget, however, that this 
same historical question, like others, has its own pecular importance in 
the argument, and, if it cannot be solved to demonstration, at least to 
demonstration admitted by all, it can be practically decided as far as is 
required for the controversy. Dom Wilfrid Raynal, O.S.B., has put 
forth a small but very valuable volume on the subject of the Edwardine 
Ordinal, and makes it very clear, that according to all their theological 
and liturgical principles, it is insufficient. “It does not determine the 
end for which the imposition of hands is made, and institutes no 
distinction between the two degrees of the priesthood” (p. 171). The 
title of Dom Raynal’s work is the Ordinal of King Edward the Sixth: 
its History, Theology, and Liturgy. Richardson, 1871. 

9. Light in Darkness, a Treatise on the Obscure Light of the Soul. 
By the Rev. A. P. Hewit (New York and London, Burns and Oates), 
is a short but clear and masterly explanation of a difficult subject. The 
writer is at home with the great writers on spirituality, and has condensed 
their conclusions very happily. The book does not address itself to a 
large class of readers, but to those who experience the state of the soul 
to which it mainly refers, it may be very safely recommended. 

10. Mother Julia, the Foundress of the Sisters of Notre Dame, 
already so well known in England for some admirable convents and 
schools, certainly deserved a biography. The volume before us (Zé/e of 
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the Reverend Mother Fulia, &c. Translated from the French. New 
York and London, Burns and Oates, 1871) is one of the labours of 
love which we owe to our American brethren. It is not too long, and 
full of interest. 

11. We must group together a number of smaller works, of which 
we have no space to speak separately. Mr. Collins’ Cistercian Legends 
(Washbourne) is a collection of old monastic tales of the thirteenth 
century, from the Latin—well translated, and beautifully got up. This 
last commendation may also be given with especial truth to Dr. 
Anderdon’s Christian A@sop (Burns and Oates)—a book the title of 
which sufficiently explains its character. There are fifty fables, each of 
which occupies, generally, four pages. The first gives us the fable, with 
a pretty cut and a text; the three that follow explain the truth which 
the fable illustrates with all Dr. Anderdon’s well known grace and 
lightness of touch. The application of the fable to religious truths are 
not always quite obvious ; but this difficulty was inevitable. Legends of 
the Church, (Booker) Versified by a Layman, are a collection of stories 
such as those of St. Agnes, St. Agatha, the Seven Sleepers, St. Cyprian 
and St. Justina, and the like. The Manual of the Third Order of St. 
Dominic (Burns and Oates), and a translation of Frassinetti’s Dogmatic 
Catechism (Washbourne) need no commendation. Bacchus Dethroned, 
the first “ Teare” prize essay, by P. Powell, contains a large number of 
facts and arguments in favour of the Temperance or Teetotal move- 
ment. A volume of Sermons, by the Rev. J. J. Murphy (Longmans) is 
published (z.¢., the sermons) “more as literary exercises in preaching 
than as addresses intended to excite devotion. They may attain that 
latter end, but that end is not the end for which they are primarily 
designed. ‘Their primary design, as printed here, is the production of 
intellectual pleasure” (Preface, p. iv.). We notice with much pleasure 
the completion of the handsome English translation of Scaramelli’s 
Ascelical Diretory (Dublin: Kelly), and the issue of the reprint of 
Blosius’ Mirror for Monks (Stewart), edited by Sir J. D. Coleridge, of 
which we spoke last month. Mr. Walter Sweetman’s Daughters of the 
King, and other Poems (Longmans), contains a good deal of promising 
poetry—with which the author, in his Preface and elsewhere, has 
mingled some preposterous ebullitions of lay theology, of which we can 
only say that it is very lay indeed. 
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